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PREFACE. 


This volume sets out from the standpoint of science, and, for the most 
part, moves along an intellectual approach towards the unity in which know¬ 
ledge of life and appreciation of life are one. Manifestly it needs a 
complementary volume starting, as well as maybe, from a basis of religion, 
art, literature, and moving along the more emotional approach to the sanae 
goal. This is the purpose of a companion volume which will follow at 
a short interval. 

Both volumes take their place in a series of interpretative studies devoted 
to the elucidation of current issues, and published yearly, or at shorter 
intervals, since the spring of 19141 These studies in contemporary social 
evolution increasingly take shape as a sequence of contributions to the 
theory of War and Peace. Their immediate aim is a presentation of 
contemporary life and affairs in terms of those historic antecedents, social 
propensities and individual impulses which determine prevalent habits of 
mind. But the present is not only born of the past ; it is big with the 
future. So there emerges a further aim. It is the endeavour to foresee, 
and, according to the criteria available, discriminately to evaluate, the outcome 
of the seething present in the incipient future. But the more clearly can 
■be foreseen the alternatives and possibilities of the coming times, the greater 
freedom of choice in action. Finally, therefore, interpretative studies have 
a practical purpose. It is to clarify and augment the factors of human 
control and direction in contemporary social evolution. 

Running through the series is a theme rooted in, and growing out of, the 
plain-man’s conviction that the spirit of our civilization is in the throes of 
a new birth. If so, then the Present is to be viewed as a Transition. How 
to pass from a destructive age of wars, nature-exhaustion, mechanical modes 
of thought, venal doctrines, and move onwards into a more vital era of 
constructive peace and its creative expression ? That would seem to be the 
issue. The answer of science is becoming clear. We must renew our 
nature contacts and readjust our aspirations to the needs, purposes and 
processes of life and labour. But to say that is, in essence, to repeat the call 
voiced in times past, by revivals of literature in one way, and in another by 
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renewals of religion. It is now the turn of modern science to state, in its 
own terms and in reference to current needs and ideals, this time-tested 
message. The consequent doctrine will presumably be true and practicable 
in the measure that it is at once naturalist and humanist. In endeavouring 
to work out and approximately to present such a doctrine, these books do 
not exclude from the purview of science those traditions and ideals which 
inform and inspire the religious life. On the contrary, they are emphasized 
as central to problems of interpretation, and therefore initial to tasks of 

renewal. 

This theme of a current Transition is worked out and presented more by 
illustration than by argument, more by suggestion and mental picture than 
by deliberate analysis and formal re-composition. The endeavour through- 
jg tQ make the treatment concrete and practical rather than abstract and 
theoretical. A certain repetition is thereby implied, but that may prove 
not amiss, to most readers, in a field where the complexity of issues is so 

formidable. 

As regards the present volume, its thesis is pretty fully set out in the Intro¬ 
duction and the final Chapter; the rest of the book does but amplify and 
illustrate what is there stated. An attempt is made in the concluding 
summary to exhibit—so to speak—the A.B.C. of the thesis. But readers 
more interested in the practical intention of the book, may be referred to 
the Chapter headed Civic Design, as containing the gist of what this volume 
has to say about tasks rather than problems. In that Chapter will be found 
an account and an interpretation of two notable war-time initiatives towards 
a concrete science and a living art of cities. Under stimulus of war, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and the Arts and Crafts Society (under 
leadership respectively of Mr. H. V. Lanchester and Mr. Henry Wilson), 
each showed, the one by its Surveys of half-a-dozen great cities, and the 
other by its Civic Exhibition, the immense capacities for scientific research 
and creative synthesis that lie latent in our professional associations. Thus 
was made manifest, by practical demonstration, the meaning and significance 
of a controversy that increasingly engages the modern mind. In religion 
it centres round the relation of inner life to outer expression ; in philosophy 
the debate is of values ” and facts; in art it has long been discussed as 
contrast of impressionism and realism ; in the field of science, it is emerging 
as a difference of purpose between “ higher ** and “ lower ” sciences. Under 
the general title of Civic Design, an endeavour is made, in the above Chapter^ 
Co focus upon everyday affairs of private and public life, the essentialst of 
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this significant discussion, and illustrate its practical bearings by reference 
to the Civic Surveys of the R.I.B.A,, and the Civic Exhibition of the Arts 
and Crafts Society* The present volume is nothing if not a contribution 
to the valuing of characteristic facts and tendencies in contemporary 
movements. But the writer would plead with readers not to judge the 
book as a whole from any single Chapter, or from any two or three, for, 
though not visible on the surface, a systematic character is inherent 
in the presentation. 


Two of the volumes already published have been produced jointly with 
Professor Geddes. But the writer’s indebtedness to Patrick Geddes for 
formative ideas will be evident, all through the series, if not to every reader, 
at least to those who have some acquaintance with the neo-vitalist doctrine 
of that germinal thinker. Without the aid given by an outfit of Geddes’ 
synthetic formulae, and the diverse traditions they unite, this series of 
interpretative studies could neither have been conceived nor produced. 

Other obligations gratefully to be recorded are those due to Mr. George 
Sandeman, for certain ideas of religious interpretation and for generous 
aid both critical and constructive in the preparation of this volume ; and 
also to Mr. Alexander Farquharson for never-failing support and stimulus 
in the arduous project of the interpretative series. 

The larger part of the Chapter named Theology, Poetry and Civics, 
has appeared in the Nineteenth Century and After, and thanks are due 
to the Editor for permission to reprint. 


A WORD should be said here about Leplay House. It is one amongst not 
a few recent and current initiatives towards a more detached and objective 
method in social science than has, for the most part, hitherto characterized 
the sociological movement. Leplay House stands especially for open-air 
observations of social phenomena in town and country, made in the naturalist 
tradition and outlook ; yet using also, as fully as may be, the resources of 
humanist learning. Thus, by direct contact with life and reality may be 
quickened those bookish abstractions which have been, and are, the bane 
of social science. Leplay House stands for other things also ; and notably 
for a closer working together of theory and practice, of science and art, in 
education and in citizenship. 
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To these ends Leplay House seeks and obtains a measure of co-operation 
with the Sociological Society. The learned tradition that draws a sharpi 
line between theory and practice holds scientific societi^ somewhat rigidly 
on the intellectual side of that demarcation. Without disloyalty to what is 
sound in this tradition, not a few individual members of the S<xiological 
Society manage, or at least try, through the activities o eplay House, to 
touch practical affairs in a scientific spirit. As to the mode and intention 
of this interplay between pure and applied science in the social field, the 
present volume has much to say. Indeed not the least of its many purposes 
is to seize the occasion of the Sociological Society’s coming of age (in 1924), 
for a backward look over the road traversed in its twenty-one years of 
existence, and a look ahead to the things awaiting initia.tive and achievement. 
It should be needless to declare that anything here said comiiuts the writer 
only, and in no way the Sociological Society or its Council. 


For the information of readers who, during the wave of interest in 
Reconstruction between 19^7 in^de a study of that evanescent 

topic in the pages of a series of books issued under the title of The IHaking of* 
THE Future, it may be mentioned that the ideas there submitted are, in the 
present volume, continued and developed. Those books, written during the 
last stage of the war, put sharply, as after-war alternatives, either a concerted 
ujQYg rQY^ards Renewal, Re-education and Reconstruction, or a drift back 
into the slough of old ills aggravated by the worse reactions of the war. 
Whither do we move to-day ? Are we nearing the rapids ? If so, how 
reverse engines ? AVhat course to steer ? TPhe alternatives of Drift or 
Mastery are, no doubt, open to us ; though perhaps with sibylline reserva¬ 
tions. We are bound to ask, and go on asking, what are the conditions of 
approximating mastery in contemporary social evolution. That issue is, or 
should be, the standing pre-occupation of applied sociology. It was dis¬ 
cussed in the opening volume (Interpretations and Forecasts) of this 
sociological series, under the shadow of a W^ar of Transition foreseen 
as impending in the spring of 1914. It is discussed in the present volume 
in the light of masterful readjustments experimentally initiated during a 
brief awakening evoked by the perils and opportunities of the Great 
Transitional War. 

V.B. 


Leplay House, 

65, Belgravb Road, 
Westminster, 
October, 1923. 
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Introduction : 


THE VISION VERIFIABLE. 


I. The Severance of Knowledge and Reverence. 

The delight and awe with which we view an ancient cathedral arise 
from vast suggestions which here flood the spirit with a profound 
harmony. This miracle of power and grace, whose floor we tread, 
is the work of people like ourselves, but of people who had in some 
deep sense come home. For them, for a brief summer-time, power 
was at one with grace, science with sanctity. This venerable monu¬ 
ment is science all through, and all through it is sanctity ; you cannot 
dissever their effects nor say that one of them is master. They are 
fused in a mutual rapture, each triumphantly itself by its union with 
the other. Together they descend to the rocks and blend with the 
sunlight and soar into the heavens, to enshrine the souFs converse, 
of knowledge and reverence, with the community, with nature and 
with the ideal. 

Not architectural skill alone, and worship only of the unseen, inspire 
this holy place. It was the flower of all extant knowledge ^nd of 
every human work and piety, and so of knowledge and devotion alike 
simple, homely and wonderful, understood and acknowledged by all. 
From its carvings and imagery you may read a doctrine of the universe, 
of creation and providence, of history, of society, of good and evil, of 
the soul and its renewal and destiny, of true and false values, of eternity 
and the end in which all things have their being, all set, just as they 
are in life, amid common things of nature, flowers, foliage, beasts 
comely or comic, grotesque or grim. Figures of great kings and 
queens, warriors, pontiffs, scholars, abbots, attend in their places, 
with heroes of constancy, mercy, faith, vision, song and every glorious 
gift and grace ; and cherubim of love and seraphim of knowledge look 
up in adoration. Birth and school days, apprenticeship and travel, 
crafts and occupations, the yearly seasons, marriage and family life, 
old age and death are consecrated in stone and wood, enshrined in 
glass and metal, for the flowing generations. The social bonds of 
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justice and wise rule, loyalty, obedience and charity, the due humility 
of the great and the inalienable dignity of the poor, are displayed in 
a grand simplicity. Here is the chapel of the smiths, this was the 
chapel of the leather-workers. Here was the altar of the tailors, there 
the shrine of the haberdashers. The whole universe of man^s life 
was intelligently one, that is synthetised and imaged ; and thus through 
idealism and its emotion, sanctified. Knowledge then was one and 
piety was one, just as together they were one ; and regulated by one 
end, a sense and intimation, even at times a vision, of the happiest 
and noblest life, so that men understood and worked together wonder¬ 
fully, as in making this mystery of stone. 

To-day the thing is visibly a shell, a fossil; or, at best, a being of 
broken spirit and intermittent life, attached to the throbbing heart of 
its city, by but tenuous threads of tissue. Its own life could not, or 
(more truly) did not last. Flowers and cathedrals pass ; it seems 
we have no abiding city. Both knowledge and piety have since suffered 
fearful trials, continuing to this day, that in the end each may be 
humbler, more faithful and more valiant. If they had enlarged 
together they would have given to the world inestimable benefits ; 
but in fact they parted ; and their alienation led to the confusion and 
darkness of the current age. Yet their unity, which is as the unity 
of lovers, is for ever deeper than difference or even than sameness ; 
and their reunion, if not inevitable, is certainly their only fulfilment. 
For neither is truly free except in the other. 

Meanwhile, to the misery of the whole realm, the royal pair are 
estranged, dwelling far apart. The Prince, enormously increasing 
his dominions, fame and wealth, and lending himself to every ambitious 
mistress, has given his people power but not liberty, splendour but 
not satisfaction, tools, weapons, gold, but not homes nor bread ; while 
the Queen of all loveliness, embowered in dreams and memories, lives 
secluded in a world of wistful memory and romantic fantasy. Thus 
these two majesties have fallen into much dishonour ; and though 
some follow him, and some her, the mass of the people have come to 
care not a straw for either. So certitude, faith, reverence and hope 
have withered ; and with these even the knowledge-apples have grown 
bitter, and the whole body politic falls into decay. 

Where lies the fault ? Undoubtedly it lies in this estrangement i 
and chiefly in the pride of Prince and Queen alike, which against their 
old world love maintains a bitter separation. He worships his own 
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power and liberty ; she her own purity ; until the power becomes 
barbarism and the grace a posture. How shall they come together ? 
How regain the marriage which will renew the realm ? Only by 
being Prince and Queen indeed, and so in everything the servants of 
the people. As they return to that service, wherein lies all their health 
and sanity, beauty shall rise again in power throughout the land and 
power be clothed in grace and beauty. 

We cannot wonder that many, weary of his extravagancies and of her 
ineptitudes, and warned by accumulated calamity, are vowed to bring 
this truant pair together. A revolutionary spirit is abroad, not at all 
united as to the measures to be taken, but at times quite clear as to 
the end in view. This is the reunion of secular knowledge, practice 
and administration, with religious devotion to ideals of grace and other 
supreme values. It is the reconciliation of Science and Sanctity. 

Now to many this project undoubtedly appears as fantastic as if we 
spoke of re-arranging the heavens so as to place Orion upon the Plough 
and make a new glittering pattern of the two. And it is true that in 
our mental sky are great constellations both of science and religion, 
diagrams of fact and images of worth, and each full of sublime historic 
systems of which no one but a fool or a cynic can think except with 
reverence. There they abide, for ever a part of the fabric of history, 
of society, and of our active or latent consciousness. But they are 
not immutable. They are subject to incessant secular change. They 
had their origin in human life, and all who live to-day, whether they 
will or no, are affecting these constellations of ideas, images, ideals. 
It is fortunately true that man cannot lay ephemeral hands on the 
stupendous starry monuments of antique science and sanctity, and 
adjust them to his crude and momentary fancy. But he can identify 
himself with the creative and unifying, and therefore holy ” spirit 
of life, which in societies of all time has been the fount of quest and 
aspiration. Life in evolution is greater than any of its past products. 
Clean, clear, original thought is more vital than any of its systems. 
Reverence and love are more venerable and lovely than any finite 
objects, so that the supreme images are but images of these. Though 
we may not always be able to unite diagrams and images, we can each 
one of us ever return to the unity of life. For science and sanctity 
spring together from the one stem of life ; life itself is the integral 

object of their endeavour i and their end is in union to a new and 
higher Ufe. 
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These two functions, of knowledge 2nd reverence, are inseparable 
factors in every social development, as well as in all personal experience 
and education. The sociologist is bound to take account of their 
j^^lg^rions to one another and to the w^elfare of civilisation, and to 
consider how they may be integrated to that end. He is compelled 
to make studies (such as are contained in this essay) in anticipation 
of, even preparation for, the clearer knowledge and the steadier vision 

of a later day. 

As to where such studies may conveniently begin and how proceed, 
wide limits are permissible within the unity of life, individual and 
social, contemporary and historic. Shall we take for a start-point the 
actual working, everyday cult of the plain-man who has his being 
in each of us ? If so, then much might be said for beginning with 
a study of that utilitarian doctrine which has so largely served the 
Industrial A.ge as a discipline of life. T'rue it is that the tvoTd 
utilitarianism has all but dropped out of ordinary usage and been 
relegated to learned discussion ; yet does not its substance remain 
the prevalent mode of life-guidance, as yetj even in our post-war 
days ? Of a certainty that is true in the realms of business and hardly 
less so in politics \ for do not business-men and politicians still openly 
boast of being “ practical ” in all things, sure sign and badge of the 
utilitarian cult. This doctrine affirms that the strength and right 
direction of affairs lie in power, mastery and intellect, and not in faith 
and worship, love and pity, beauty and joy. It regards these spiritual 
influences not as the mighty, serene forces that they are, “ the ministers 
of grace defending us,” a world invisible, yet whose effects we see and 
are able to count on, but only as at best an incidental parallelism, a 
music of fancy and emotion which may accompany the actual play 
yet take little or no direct part in it. This view of life postulates self- 
interest as the bedrock principle upon which we have to build. A 
theory so blind and—in outcome—dishonest as this, so manifestly less 
the work of detached observation than of half-conscious intention, 
is at bottom plainly no more than the dogmatic defence of an existing 
social system, say rather, an economic situation, the unsystematised 
confusion of the industrial age. 

Yet revolutionary forces, in attempting to replace that system by what 
they conceive to be a better, have too often taken over (even sometimes 
in an aggravated form) the “ materialistic ” theory, on the one side, 
of mechanism and its gains, on the other, of self-interest and pecuniary 
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values ; so that any constructive efforts they may make are unhappily 
vitiated by such implicit belittling of the spiritual factor. Yet this 
soul-destroying and city-destroying error, this barren utilitarian theory 
—whether in “ capitalistic or “ socialistic ” form here matters little 
—is happily beginning to relax its hold on the popular mind. It is 
slowly but surely receding into the darkness to which, like Bunyan’s 
“ man with the muckrake/’ it properly belongs ; and an increasing 
number understand that the spiritual elements of life must once more 
play their parts, and moreover throughout the whole range of social 
activity. Yet the tortures of soul and the vagaries of mind inflicted 
on mankind during the dominance of the utilitarian habit of mind 


have far from ceased. And so long as these continue there must needs 
be widespread denial or perversion of the essentials of the religious ” 
office ; for assuredly the finest endeavours of every religion worth the 
name have been directed to the awakening of the inner life and adjusting 
the outer thereto. 


II. The Widening Range of Science. 

Modern Science, though not the offspring of utilitarianism, has< 
nevertheless been deeply penetrated by its influence during a century 
of formative grow'^th. The bias of tendency thus acquired in the body 
of scientific knowledge, and in the corresponding habit of mind, has 
to be kept constantly in view, in any endeavour to estimate the 
character, appraise the w’orth and forecast the future development of 
modern science. To correct that bias and to replace its defects by a 
corresponding set of qualities, various movements are in progress 
throughout the field of science. The consequent reshaping of ideas 
and re-orienting of outlook amongst scientific workers is one of the 
marked features of our times. 

Current movements tow''ards enlightenment are indeed reflected 
nowhere more clearly than in the changed aspect which has come over 
modern scientific ideas. These have entered on a phase of rapid and 
even startling development, as when some plant, after growing for 
many years into comely shape, throws up at last the long expected 
stem which is to bear the flowers. These changes in science reveal 
a new outlook and new ideals, such as dawn on youth in adolescence ; 
and in their case, as in these, we must ascribe the transformation to 
a meaning inherent from the beginning, though long undisclosed. 
Our minds are formed by habitual analogies, whose influence is so 
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complete as to be chiefly unconscious ; and the same is true of successive 
periods in history. The development of these analogies, from the 
more abstract to the more concrete, is, in no small measure, the develop¬ 
ment of scientific thought. This, to be sure, depends also in large 
degree upon the manner of our social life and institutions , for, as 
social observers increasingly recognise, man s way of thinking is 
profoundly influenced by the objects of his professional interest. 
The predominant interest and outlook of each period, generation, 
personality, reflect themselves upon other interests and outlooks of the 
same period, generation, personality by various mental processes of 
which one is analogy.If it is not an individual but a group or 
community that is concerned, a characteristic uniformity of mind is 
developed for which some sociologists use the term consensus, and 
others the phrase psychic diapason. 

Now enquiring into the consensus, or psychic diapason of the 
** scientific mind ** in its recent movements and social adaptations, what 
do we find ? We find that this so-called scientific mind has almost 
insensibly moved, within recent decades, from analogies of mechanics 
to analogies of life and development, and is thus recovering a far 
richer and more primitive vein of truth. For instance, fifty years ago 
they spoke of moulding,” “ filling ” and “ polishing ” the mind of a 
child ; to-day we think of it rather as a beautiful, if wayward plant 
to be tended. But the process does not stop at this point. The 
enrichment of the forms of thought, as for instance by the conceptions 
of evolution and bionomics, opens new fields for orderly observation, 
and these in turn react on those forms and analogies. Thus, we cannot 
study a city, or a populous river valley as the living thing which it 
really is, without acquiring a richer conception of life and its evolution. 
Just as, without forgetting the mechanical nature of things, we come 
to see their livingness as well; so, without forgetting vegetal and 
animal functions, whether of organism or of city, we begin to perceive 
spiritual functions latent or patent throughout the drama of evolution, 
^nd are able to study their gradual liberation to ever completer 
expression. Spiritual analogies may not replace, but will certainly 
gloriously illumine, the vitalist analogies of our present phase. The 
child-mind is more than a plant to be tended ; so that the vegetal 
analogy, though not so bad as the mechanical, has still defects and 
practical danger. The city is indeed like a coral reef or an ant-hill, 
but is also becoming aware that its vocation is to be a living work of 
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art, like our cathedral when alive. And we are not far from under¬ 
standing the flower garden as a chorus of love and joy and sacrifice, 
just as loverSj painters and poets find it. 

By applying to human societies well-tried methods of observation and 
interpretation, sociology is gradually unveiling a sublime unity in place 
of a multitude of more or less disconnected sciences and interests, 
and so is gradually revealing the elements of a practical art which we 
may hope will be the highest and most potent of all. For the same 
reason it affords a measure by which we may compare and judge the 
ideal and practical systems of the past. Yet a sound attitude towards 
these newer modes and moods of science must be critical as well as 
appreciative. Nothing but the blindness of partisanship could ignore, 
in modern science, its own confusions, and its inheritance of classical 
sophistries, mediaeval formalisms, renaissance separatisms, utilitarian 
negations. To be sure its great and growing edifice is seen rising 
above these limitations and transcending them in many ways, notably 
in biology and anthropology, in psychology and sociology^ Looking 
at science more particularly on its humanist frontiers, we observe it 
lifting itself far above the old utilitarian plane. Indeed, it takes 
all human interests as its province, and is itself shaped by these, and 
most of all by the spiritual interests, of which knowledge is but one. 
It therefore comes inevitably to review a world of matters which in 
the past have been viewed almost exclusively from the standpoint of 
religion. Sociology (estimating this science, to be sure, more by its 
tendencies than by its performances so far) has its own vision or 
theory of these ; and on the other hand religion, often using archaic 
scientific conceptions, has its theory also ; and the two theories do 
not in fact coincide. They are not necessarily on that account in 
contradiction, any more than a map on one projection contradicts a map 
of the same region drawn on another projection. We have no desire 
to minimise the discrepancy, which, however, is for the most part 
ignorantly exaggerated. Reasoned faith is no enemy to faithful 
reason. But the important point is that w'hile theory is the essence of 
science, and doubtless also of theology, it is not the essence of religion. 
The essence of religion is sanctity, that is to say, love—an uplooking 
love which develops into a world of graces, intuitions and appreciations. 

You do not expect a botanist to study plants and yet to take no notice 
of their flowers, on the ground that these are the special interest of 
the florist. No more can you expect the student of human societies. 
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or of life-in-evolution, to ignore that flaming splendour which is 
literally their flower and final interpretation—personalities, and even 
communities, living a life of love and joy and sacrifice, yet itifinitely 
various and beautiful, as flowers are. Sanctity has other aspects also, 
but this is central. It is the end of evolution, the characteristic flowering 
of the tree of life. If science is not to take account of the spiritual 
element in living things, nor of the spiritual intention and consummation 
of evolution, it must deny its own nature and go back from the pursuit 
of truth. Its own proper development has brought it to an inevitable 

appreciation of sanctity. 

But this is only one factor in the reunion which we desire and foresee. 
The other is as follows. In the crowning form of sociology (again 
taken rather prospectively than actually) science has come to such a 
development and to such responsibilities that it requires, even for its 
own theoretic and practical purposes, progressive inspiration by the 
highest intuitions, such as those of poet, saint, seer, and artist. Their 
perception and estimation of values are all-important in the discovery 
of truth. The prophets and seers of old were the sociologists of their 
time. To-day their successors, bending to a heavier burden of evil 
and facing more complex issues, have every need of such insight and 
illumination as current sociology can yield. The professed sociologist 
on his part can at least try and then try again to see with the eye of 
the artist, think with the mind of the seer, feel with the heart of the 
saint. In the degree of his success in these three exercises of the 
spirit, the sociologist may hope to enjoy their richest fruit of inspiration. 
And that maybe is best gathered in the poet^s garden of vision. Yet 
nothing of the logic of science need be abated as it grows and 
develops into a logic of life. By all these aids we may come to 
know the social process and its relation to mind and spirit, with 
a finer discernment, an intenser realism, a juster valuation. Less 
faulty then on the side of knowledge at least may the partnership of 
science and sanctity become. 

III. Vision and its Verifiability. 

A DAY must surely arrive when biologist, psychologist and sociologist, 
all acting in concert, will gain courage and competence to unveil the 
unity of life in all its characteristic aspects. The nuptials of science 
and sanctity will ensue as spring follows winter in the seasonal rhythm. 
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But there are, to be sure, many preliminaries to this lifting of the veil 
of Isis. One of them is the task of rescuing the word vision ** from 
its present confusion, abuse, neglect and discredit. Mention this 
word in any gathering of people representatively miscellaneous and 
observe their reactions. Those of religious and mystical tendency 
will perhaps some of them imagine diaphanous beings floating in the 
void. To the cultivated man of leisure it may recall the fleeting 
caprice of postprandial day-dreams. To the critical mind it may 
suggest a gas-bag vomiting streams “ of hot air.’’ Many business men 
and too many cultivators of social studies are alike in that “ vision ” 
conveys to them probably no imagery whatever, and very little, if any, 
meaning, so the word is tabu in the jargon of the one and the patter 
of the other. For the medical man it means hallucination. The 
physical scientist, with the defects and the qualities of his metier, 
seizes on the word vision and adapts it to his limited purpose of 
technical usage. He reserves it for an analysis of the functions of eye, 
nerve and brain in seeing external things. But this is to emasculate 
the word by an excision which cuts off one part for an exclusively 
material object and casts the other part adrift. If in all this bewilder¬ 
ment the plain-man has come to treat the visionary as compact of 
illusion, it can hardly be counted against him. 

In a mood of enquiry, and even with promptings to amendment, 
the plain-man might turn to the encyclopaedias. But his perplexities 
would perhaps be more increased than diminished. Standard works 
like the Britannica have set a fashion which is followed in minor 
works. The 29 columns of the Britannica under the rubric Vision, 
are (in the eleventh edition), wholly devoted to an account of how we 
see external objects. In so far as lesser encyclopaedias depart from 
this model, it is to note that there are states of mental disease in which 
we think we see things that don’t exist. In other words the only form 
of inner vision as yet recognised by modern encyclopaedists is hallucina¬ 
tion, or so it appears. And the philosophers are in little better case. 
Their largest specialised encyclopaedia outdoes the Britannica. It 
gives 70 columns to Vision^ defined, analysed, elaborated, as “ the 
sense whose organ is the eye, whose stimulus is light, and whose 
nerve is the opticus.” The whole 70 columns do not appear to 
contain a single word which suggests an inner power to create visions 
of life in its fulfilment and perfection. Of this creative latency there 
is some recognition in an older and smaller encyclopaedia of philosophy. 
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now presumably out of date. Under the heading ** Imagination 
{religious) it quotes Ruskin as follows :— 

“ The first and noblest use of imagination is to enable us to bring 
sensibly to our sight, the things which are recorded as belonging to 
our future state or as invisibly surrounding us in this. It is given to 
us that we may imagine the cloud of witnesses in heaven and earth, 
and see now present the souls of the righteous waiting for us ; that 
we may conceive the great army of the inhabitants of heaven and 
discover amongst them those that we most desire to be with for ever ; 
it is given to us that we may be able to vision forth the ministry of 
angels beside us, and see the chariots of fire in the mountains that 
gird us around ; but above all to call up the scenes and facts in which 
we are commanded to believe, and be present as if in the body at 
every recorded event of the history of the Redeemer.’’ 

Passing from encyclopaedias to dictionaries, the enquirer would 
doubtless be confirmed in his impression that vision in any other sense 
than that of external sight is but a product either of reverie, or fancy 
or of “ apparitions,” whatever they may be. In illustration of the 
correct use of the word as a child of fancy, the Century Dictionary 
quotes Macaulay’s visions of dominion and glory rose before him.” 
The more learned and systematic Larousse cites recent literary 
authorities, whose pronouncements seem not only to justify but to 
explain the modern rejection of older notions about the reality of 
inner vision. One of these authorities observes that people have 
become bored and even annoyed by the wearisome sameness running 
through all the visions of seers old and new. Another sapiently 
declares error for error, the agreeable illusions of the poets are 
preferable to the sad visions of the philosophers,” And a third affirms 
with pompous conviction that we moderns would be foolish indeed 
if we were persuaded to “ take the visions of the sick brain for the 
clear views of science.” 

Of three religious encyclopaedias, the Jewish, strange to say, has no 
article on vision ; the Protestant one characteristically leaps from 
Visigoths to vitalism^ passing over vision without even a nod on the way. 
The Catholic encyclopaedia, however, makes plain the contrast between 
ancient and modern notions on this subject. A longish article is 
devoted mainly to the value of visions in enhancing life by guiding its 
impulses and desires towards spiritual fulfilment* Here, the issue is 
presented as a practical one. People do have inner visions,’* though 
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by no means always presented as imagery. Very often they surge 
into consciousness as a sense of another presence. Thus St. Teresa 
is quoted : “I have rarely perceived the Devil under any form, but 
he has often appeared to me without one.” Under such circum¬ 
stances,” continues St. Teresa, ‘‘ the spul conceives the object and 
feels whence it is, more clearly than if it saw it—it is like feeling someone 
in a dark place.” Since then visions arise in the inner life, either as 
imagery or as an emotion of imagery, the practical question is this : 
are they of evil or of good import ? Do they come from above or 
below, from God or from the Devil ? The encyclopsedic answer is 
that each one has to determine this issue for himself by the application 
of certain tests. He must value the aroused impulses and desires by 
their personal reactions. Do the visions promote such graces and 
perfections as peace of soul, divine love, inclination towards the ideals 
of righteousness ? In short, does the coming of the vision mean that 
we are offered an ideal or a temptation ? By way of illustrating both 
the difficulties of discovering whether visions are divine or demonic 
in origin and also how definite knowledge of fact and history must be 
applied to their testing, the following narrative is given. There 
appeared one day to St. Martin a dazzling light. From its effulgence 
emerged a young man clad in royal raiment, his head encircled by a 
diadem, A voice spoke and the beautiful youth said, “ I am your 
Christ.” From St. Martin came no reply. The youth protested, 
‘‘ Martin, why dost thou hesitate to believe when thou seest me ? ” 
Then upspoke the saint : ** The Lord did not say he would return 
in purple raiment and adorned with a crown of gold and jewels. I 
will not recognise my Saviour unless I see Him as He suffered on the 
cross with pierced hands and feet.” Thereupon, its armour of 
subterfuge pierced, the diabolic phantom vanished, leaving behind 
an abominable stench. The temptation was vanquished. 

In this story of St. Martin we may see happily combined two aspects 
of life usually torn asunder in modern times. Between facts ” or 
knowledge of things, and “ values ” or perception of the worth of 
things to personality, recent philosophy has drawn a sharp line. In 
making that hard and fast dichotomy professed philosophers have 
followed and reflected a public mind long habituated to divide its 
contents into watertight compartments. But a mental habit of seeking 
for vital unity marked the age of St. Martin. For him there was no 
abstracting of factual knowledge from valuations of worth. Science 
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and Sanctity were at one in his mind. But the point is that it was in 
and through vision they were made one. Vision was for him a mirror 
to reflect the image of an ideal reality and at the same time show it^ 
factual relation to the detail of this, here, now. V^^e want a word to 
express this compound quality of inner vision* From the current 
phrasing of science the word verifiable might be chosen for the purpose*. 
The verifiability, or potency of making to come true, of vision would 
thus be open to test by simultaneous reference to the outer world of 
circumstance and the inner world of subjective values. And for proof 
we should expect a dominant harmony of inner and outer in an ascend¬ 
ing mastery of life over matter. 

TThe great renovators of vision have addressed themselves to this* 
problem of calling forth idealised pictures of fulfilment that can be / 
made to come true. It was present to the mind of Ignatius Loyola 
in his famous revision of a Benedictine System of Exercises for the Life 
of the Spirit, By that renewal the Catholic Church, more perhaps than 
by any other means, was enabled to weather the storm of the Reforma¬ 
tion and enter upon a growing re-adjustment to modern conditions^ 
The gist of this revision, or so it appears to the lay student, was in¬ 
sistence on a more rigorous application of extant knowledge to the 
fashioning and the valuing of inner visions. It was not for nothing 

that Lovola wandered over western Europe in a state of pupilage, 

_ 

putting himself to one university after another in a laborious search for 
the stuff of an integrated life. The final upshot of his meditations» 
studies, experiments, can be put simply, as regards the intellectual 
aspect of vision. To test their validity one must search and examine 
their “ beginning, middle and end.’* For the psychologist of to-day 
this dictum of Loyola is the very essence of common-sense procedure. 
The beginnings of vision are in the impressions, experiences, doings, 
thoughts, impulses, desires of our past and present phases of life ; 
and all these contents of the mind have a definite reference to the 
facts of our environment and the character of our social inheritance, 
and a less definite reference to the organic quality of our ancestry. 
The end of vision is in the purpose of life to which it moves us. The 
middle is in the means of realisation to which the vision impels and 
directs our actions. Interpret it in a modern sense, and this dictum 
of the first modernist imparts a new significance to his own system 
of Spiritual Exercises. We must attribute to it an intellectual intention 
as well as an evocatory office. The vision called forth can be made 
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to come true, provided that verifiable elements have previously been 
systematically presented to the mind and well absorbed into its creative 
substance. Building on this revised view of spiritual function, the 
Jesuit Order naturally developed a great new teaching organisation. 
They made their cardinal contribution to renewal of the Catholic 
vision, neither as intercessory suppliants like the early Benedictines, 
nor as preachers like the Friars, but as schoolmasters. 

This problem of the verifiability of vision w'as the feature of that 
age ; maybe it is the central problem of life and society and so, of 
necessity, is or should be the feature of every age, even of every 
generation. Look back to the Renaissance, the Reformation and the 
Revolution, Industrial and Political, as successive scenes in a single 
Drama. In that perspective the formative readjustments of tradition 
and aspiration fall into intelligible places. Take three instances. 
Erasmus propounded one scheme of re-adjustment, Luther another, 
Calvin with his fully reasoned Institutes^ another. The renewal of 
vision was central to all three schemes, as to that of Loyola, but with 
differences. In respect of imagery within the field of vision, Loyola 
retained and continued the realist tradition and stressed its verifiability 
in life. The visions of the other three could be arranged on a scale of 
imagistic diminuendo with a corresponding crescendo of vagueness 
as regards verifiability. From Loyola, through Erasmus and Luther 
to Calvin, does not the imagery of the vision recede progressively 
towards a position abstracted from the outer circumstance r This 
tendency to divorce of inner and outer ran its course of adjustment 
to the dominant situation of each succeeding phase of the modern era. 

The inner vision of Lutheran and Calvinist was dependent on the 
emotion of the printed word in sacred texts rather than on frankly 
imaged ideals. By reason of these vaguer sanctities was the Protestant 
mind doubtless prepared for the more abstract visions of secularised 
politics. The revolutionary ideal of a polity guided seemingly by the 
light of reason alone, wherever it may have been originally conceived, 
was first applied (with a certain coldness of deliberation) in England, 
and long afterwards incarnated in the impassioned writings of 
Rousseau, citizen of Geneva, the Protestant Rome, Only then did 
it kindle to violence the reds ’’ of the South who, in the heat of 
summer, thereupon dragged their canon from Marseilles to Paris and 
made the Great Revolution, But the essentially abstract character of 
the underlying faith comes out in its historic formula. Who, short 
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of a mathematical magician, could picture so beclouded a phenomenon 
as ‘‘ the principles of ’89 ” ? The Marxians of '48 saw one face under 
the red cap ; the Communards of ‘71 a second ; the Fabians of the 
nineties a third ; the Bolshevists of to-day a fourth. Certainly it 
is natural and right that the features of Liberty and the shade of red 
in her head-gear should adapt themselves to the ideals of every genera- 
0ygn of every half generation. But if her sculptors continue to 
work on the model of ’89 they cannot complain if their art is classed 
as belonging to that hegira of illusory vision. And moreover, all these 
movements of insurgent politics, as well as their paler reflections in 
conventional mirrors, seem but as undulations in the larger wave of 
the speculative impulse in its interplay with the practical. The breaking 
crest of the main wave may perhaps be discerned, and even timed, 
by its remote perturbations in the still waters of philosophy. Our 
suggestion is that the zenith in separation of inner from outer, and 
conse^^uently the nadir of vision, was touched in the late nineteenth 
century. It was then that the post-Kantian Germanic philosophy of 
two rival absolutes, one of facts and another of ‘‘ values,won 
acceptance in England and America and to some degree elsewhere 
throughout the Western world. The road to this goal had long been 
building. We had grown accustomed to sharp cleavages. Capital 
and labour, town and country, rich and poor, West-end and East-end, 
business and culture, economics and ethics, industry and art, mind 
and body : these are examples of prevalent dichotomies. The times 
were ripe. The way was prepared. A Philosophy of Duplicity 
arrived with its stark opposition of Outlook and Inlook. 

IV. Vision in Art, Literature, Science and Politics. 

A yawning breach in the unity of life is as fatal to sustained effort 
of clear thought, deep emotion, high action, as is the boiling of milk 
to its contained vitamines. And not least sterilizing of the resulting 
inhibitions has been the reaction on art, prolific parent of visions. 
Perhaps the most marked of modern defects is in the failure of art, 
so far, to vision forth something which would stir our whole community 
with a passion of creative unanimity. This failure is often loosely 
set down to the divorce of art from religion. But that is a vague 
statement which conceals more than it discloses. In its beginnings 
the mischief goes back a long way. You can certainly detect its 
appearance in the thirteenth century. Dante’s Divine Comedy was an 
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effort of dawning secular art to recover and re-adjust for his time the 
cathedral vision of life, already fading to dimness of outline. The 
test of concrete verifiability he boldly applied by reference to the 
people and affairs of his own city and country in his own day. Facts 
of recent history and contemporary life he tried to fit into the per¬ 
spective of a picture showing the full gamut of life’s ideal, as the 
mediaeval theologian saw it, in triumph, sanctity, rapture ; in decay, 
corruption, agony, dissolution ; in redemption, renewal, re-ascent. 
Dante’s quest was for the vision verifiable composed from data 
authentic because given alike in science and in sanctity. Of his 
attainment, let his own words speak. They may tell us more of the 
psychology of inner vision than can be gleaned from the encyclopasdias. 

After descending the deepening circles of hell and traversing the 
realms of purgatory, he begins his ascent to paradise : 

. That I no more 
May live in blindness 

As he climbs the mount of true vision, his eyes are no longer holden 
to the perfections of life : 

“ . . . Looks I beheld. 

Where Charity in soft persuasion sat, 

Smiles from within and radiance from above, 

And in each gesture grace and honour high.** 

The vision of these and other perfections and graces is beyond words : 

“ . . , Oh, speech. 

How feeble and how faint art thou 
To give conception birth I *’ 

But in memory something of the rapture remains : 

. for all the vision dies. 

As ’twere away ; and yet the sense of sweet 
That sprang from it, still trickles in my heart,’* 

Of the culminating prospect in which an ideal unity was made manifest, 
he says that : 

“ . , . whenever 
I do but speak of it, my soul dilates 
Beyond her proper self,” 

From those two lines we learn something even of the physiology of 
inner vision seemingly unperceived by the scientist in his laboratory. 
But that is by the way. Return to the poem and observe, vivid under 
a cloak of divinity, the human figure that drew Dante up the mount 
of Paradise. His final apostrophe to Beatrice exhibits a relation of 
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the lover to his beloved, firm in the faith of everyman as a 
realizable potency of life, verified in countless instances past and 
present, and therefore given in the nature of things. In other words, 
Dante’s paradisal vision of Beatrice pictures just that wWch, circum¬ 
stances being favourable, every good woman is gifted to do for her man . 


“ O, Lady 1 thou in whom my hopes have rest ! 
Who for my safety hast not scorned in hell 
To leave the traces of thy footsteps marked 1 
For all mine eyes have seen, I to thy Mwer 
And ffoodness, virtue owe and peace. From slave. 
Thou hast to freedom brought me I and no means 
For my deliverance apt, hast left untried. 


That idealised lady of Florence is the dominant figure in Dante’s 
paradise. But little else of Florence is discoverable there. He saw 
many of his fellow citizens in purgatory, and still more of them in 
hell. Indeed the heavenly city is conceived not as a perfected version 
of Florence but as its antithesis (as though Beatrice in heaven 
were the very opposite of Beatrice on earth.) On beatific heights 
his emotion is of escape into a world abstracted from the living 
city, and so, by contrast, a refuge from its trials, problems, tasks, 
walled off from sight by alien constructions : 


. I who then 

From human to divine had passed, from Time 
Unto Eternity, and out of Florence 
To justice and to truth.** 

It would seem that in the end Dante relinquished the quest of 
verifiability in his visioning of life perfected. And that legacy of 
abandonment has added its baneful influence to the damnosa hcerediias 
of secular art and literature. The rise of modern literature and art is 
an oft told tale. But seldom if ever do its narrators recount the con¬ 
current tragedy of the mediaeval city’s decay and break up. Those 
civic members whose buildings were cathedral, town-hall, belfry, 
guild-house, suffered a loss of integrity, as virtue departed from their 
mother, the mediaeval city. Integrity and virtue when expressed in 
architecture, adorned by the arts, voiced in music, set forth in drama, 
make their appeal as Sanctity. Such living remnants of the old 
cathedral as survive to-day, tell in faint echoes how sacred to its citizens 
was the mediaeval city. Upon its ruins rose the magnificence of 
renaissance palaces for the new nobles, and mansions for an ever¬ 
growing gentry.” These edifices engaged the imaginsfction by the 
sumptuousness of their architecture and by the splendour of their 
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inmates stirred the emotions. Here was the beginning of that “ trans¬ 
valuation of values of which Nietzsche preached the rounded com¬ 
pletion. There is another side to this Renaissance picture. It exhibits 
the city ’s sacrifice for enrichment of life in a favoured few. That means 
a depression of personality by impoverishment of inner life amongst 
the body of citizens. For their descendants and successors, the lower 
middle classes and the populace of recent and current times, art and 
literature have been and are less a means to life abundant and more 
a substitute and compensation for imperfect realisation. But patriciate 
and proletariat are bound in the bonds of community. Let the unity of 
civic life be broken, and all pay the penalty sooner or later. Thus for 
three centuries and more has artistic genius been driven to minister 
mainly to the needs of individuals, rich and poor alike lacking a 
concrete and vital unity of communal fellowship. The visions of 
life furnished by literature and poetry, by painting and sculpture, even 
by architecture (with its facades unrelated to interior design) have 
been for the most part fragmentary contributions to enhancement 
accepted in lieu of lost or faded realities. From the civic standpoint 
they seem to be more of abstractions from life than enhancements of 
living. Conspicuous, assuredly, in every city is the lapse of architec¬ 
ture from grace of unity. Reflect, for instance, upon the ornamental 
fronts with which the edifices of business face our main thoroughfares. 
Classic columns and pediments, carved keystones and florid cornices, 
presumably impress the passer-by, and so, doubtless, fulfil their 
unavowed purpose of advertisement. But, unaccompanied by excel¬ 
lence of interior planning, outside magnificence offers poor consolation 
to clerks and book-keepers bent all day over typewriters and ledgers 
in chambers, ill-ventilated, ill-lit, ill-proportioned. This current civic 
custom of masking one kind of interior by another kind of exterior, 
has its counterpart in the mental habit of individuals. It corresponds 
to that practice of double lives, one for public gaze, and another for 
furtive pleasuring of an inner self, to which most of us are given. 

By little beyond merely verbal changes, the same story of failure, so 
far, to reach a living unity and show it forth, could be told of modern 
science. Are we then condemned to move in a vicious circle, unable 
to synthetise our resources for lack of vision ; unable to create the 
vision verifiable for lack of synthesis. Certain it is that both vision 
and synthesis are needed in order to extract beauty from ashes, to 
distil truth from error, to transmute evil to good. Forbidding in its 
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complexity the problem may seem. But great and splendid are the 
resources ; and obstacles the most formidable turn out often to be 
aids invaluable. What for instance could be more dismaying than 
the successive failures of \Vestern civilization to direct the order of 
its going during the past five centuries. We have seen the waning of 
Mediaeval Faith; the rotting of Renaissance splendours ; the chilling 
of Reformation ardours ; the falsifying of Revolutionary hopes. ^ 
how the prospect brightens if you view the Reformation and its 
sequel of revolutionary movements, political and economic, as 
experimental efforts in a continuing process of trial and error to 
attain a definite goal. What that goal was and is we begin to discern 

psychology of communal life lends its aid to the reading 
of history. Vaguely, almost unwittingly at first, there looms into 
view and approaches with slowly increasing clearness and majesty of 
puji’pose, one grand aim. It was, is and must continue to be an 
endeavour to unite complementary mediaeval and renaissance ideals 
into one sovran vision of life, and make it come true, in some 
degree, for everyman, not forgetting his wife and family. To 
incessant striving for this crowning victory of culture by selecting 
the finer elements from our Christian and Classical heritages, 
composing them into a dominant harmony, and making it prevail 
throughout all classes in town and country—to this we are irrevocably 
committed. No human hand can break this entail of Western 
civilization. The more we deliberately design its ordering and 
scheme its execution, the more it becomes a joyous adventure and 
the less a melancholy duress. To be discouraged by conditions 
which the nature of the quest imposes is sheer folly. Frustrations 
are necessary incidents of the experimental method. Wars are 
explosions in the chemistry of human reactions, which we have not 
yet learned to avoid. Vain dreams and illusory visions, if we know 
how to interpret them, are guideposts at the crossways of life and of 
civilization. Towards reading their cryptic message, there is growing 
up a strange new science in place of old necromancies. A clear 
distinction marks it off from similar efforts of the past. For phantoms 
of the dead dwelling in an outer world, the new interpreters substitute 
impulses of life within us, as main determinants of our fate. Yet a 
real continuity of idea links the new life-science with the old 
necromancy. Both discern all around us a cloud of witnesses to the 
life which is spirit. And perhaps it matters not greatly for practical 
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purposes of guidance and enhancement whether these witnesses be 
emanations of supernal beings or historic survivals in custom, 
language, literature, art or other imponderable of the human mind. 

The hopeful feature of the situation is happily a self-renewing one. 
The stuff of vision is never lacking, since renewed perennially by 
forth-faring day-dreams in the passion of youth, and by more 
reminiscent day-dreams in the tranquility of age. Mid-life is the 
time that suffers most from defect of vision or its deterioration or 
debasement. But that is through no fault of Nature. In the ease 
and leisure of a “ successful career,’* man lapses into the ignoble habit 
of falling asleep to the life of the spirit. He pays the penalty in missing 
its denouement as the evolutionary drama unfolds. And of the lost 
vision, that should have been the joy and sustenance of his soul, we 
are reminded : “at last the man beholds it die away and fade into the 
light of common day.” Even when seemingly awake in his comfortably 
upholstered stall, the well-nourished citizen is prone to turn away 
from the “ still small voice,” in preference for the strident tones of 
Stentor in the Market, the suave oratory of Sophist in the Forum, 
the alluring notes of Phryne at the Fair. That means treason to the 
cloister of vision. It is a betrayal of the spirit of unity. Pictures of 
delight are given in reward. Of their origin there can be no doubt. 
They issue not from above but from below. Unfortunately the man¬ 
made organs devised for care, sifting, development and transmission 
of the social heritage are too easily diverted from divine to demonic 
service. It is perhaps not so much that our educational system, 
politics, press, popular art and literature gather and transmit the 
graver and grosser evils of our mingled heritage, as that they preserve, 
pass on and so multiply, and exaggerate, in our burden, its trivialities, 
follies, fantasies, formalisms, irrelevancies, ignorances, sectionalisms, 
partisanships. Yet is there not ground for assurance that in the measure 
of our striving to replace all these disloyalties to the spirit of unity by 
an impassioned devotion, we m2iy hope to recover or to develop the 
vision verifiable ? The evolutionist at least enjoys a heartening faith 
in its advent. His postulates urge him to believe a way can and will 
be found to socialise, discipline, regularise, and integrate the day¬ 
dreaming habit and impulse into a compelling vision of personality 
and community in deepening accord. If such a way already exists 
under care of traditional guardians, let them see to it that the approaches 
are kept unobstructed and open to the passage of adventuring youth* 
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V. Day-dreams and Visions as Processes of Life. 

The place of vision in the religious consciousness has ever been taken 
as focal by writers with an adequate experience of its vital quaUties. 
And continuing this tradition, students of these matters increasingly 
turn from creeds, dogmas and rituals to the deep impulses and soaring 
desires which are the stuff, at once vital and mystical, of religion. 
In this way they are reaching a certain illumination of the religious 
life, not only as to its formative elements but also as to their modes 
of working, their creative phases and resultant actions. It is generally 
agreed that the religious life begins as an awakening to contemplative 
and mystical issues, with consequent withdrawal into the inner self. 
The day-dreams, which amongst other results ensue from this arousal 
to spiritual interests are observed to range in desire and purpose from 
the cravings of the lov^er animal nature, through the ambitions of 
egotism and the longings of altruism, to the aspirations of a reasonable 

soul. 

But all these tendencies arise as impulses in each of us. If one or 
yQQfg them gets fixed into a habit of mind, a corresponding colour 
is imparted to character and temperament. But mental habits, like 
bodily ones, undergo modification, as in going from home to school, 
falling in love, getting married, becoming a father, making new 
intimacies of friendship, changing one’s occupation, party, religion 
and so forth. Throughout life there goes on an incessant process of 
mental habituation, dehabituation, rehabituation. Each crisis of change 
is a product of interaction between inner impulse and outer circum¬ 
stance. But to say that is merely to affirm that it is part of the life- 
pj^Qcess. ’The essence of that process being an endeavour after 
mastery of circumstance, it follows tliat mind in its changes of habit 
is seeking an environment that can be moulded to the heart s desires. 
The day-dream, we are usually told, is an inner refuge from environ¬ 
ments hopelessly resistent to the heart’s desires. Doubtless, but does 
it not also carry the impress of a more positive evolutionary content ? 
Does the day-dream not serve too as an instrument of anticipatory 
exploration, an agency of premeditated trial and error, a means for 
the rehearsing and therefore in a measure the testing of prospective 
adaptations ? If to the day-dream, active in this sense, there did not 
attach survival-value, then we should have to search in the arcane 
powers of the inner life for another kind of fore-looking and integrative 
impulse contrived to do that work. 
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To assume this double capacity of day-dreams, as first tranquilising 
the spirit, then educating, fortifying, energising it, is to ask further 
questions. What vital interconnection makes these functions one and 
blends that oneness into the developing scheme of the individual life- 
cycle, thereby adjusting the day-dreaming process into the larger 
unity of life-in-evolution. Well, recall that life in its simpler phases, 
in amoeba for instance, is an organised seeking after more life, as by 
hunting and capture of food, follow^ed by the highly elaborated pro¬ 
cesses of digestion, assimilation, absorption and then extrusion of 
waste products. This complex scheme of behaviour may be summed 
from the amoeban standpoint as an organised putposiveness. Higher up 
the scale of life there develops a still more complex scheme of master v 
over environment, as in the instinctive purposiveness of bees and wasps. 
Further on again, there is brought into play an adjustment of widening 
range through enlarging aw’^areness of a perceived purpose^ as in the 
bird’s nest-building in the trees, the engineering works of beavers 
in the water, and in the fortification and ventilating of its underground 
home by the mole. Then at the summit of life’s ascent, as the biologist 
observes it, there comes an immense deploying of vital forces through 
the conceived purpose of man consciously studying, scheming, planning, 
designing, executing. 

Here, in the clear generalisation and vivid phrasing of J. A. Thomson 
(The System of Animate Nature, 1920), is a view of nature’s four big 
steps upwards in the never-ending endeavour to adjust the outer 
circumstance to the inner impulse. They are stages in the slow and 
fitful journey of an infinitely prolonged ascent, at once a via dolorosa 
and a triumphal procession. The dolor is mainly in a fixation and 
rooting of life s children at temporary halting places, on side tracks and 
in blind alleys, where stereotyped modes of self-expression endlessly 
repeated bespeak a wistful waste of vital potencies. Flash of glow 
worm, chirp of cricket, cawing of rooks, lowing of cattle, prayer mills 
of Thibetan monks, all illustrate this tragi-comedy of arrest. The 
triumph is in an enlarging awareness of purpose w^hich glows as it 
grows in deepening sense of mastery over circumstance, and intimation 
of an individual part in the scheme of things. On a peak in this 
Darien, the mystic holds converse with Deity. To him come moments 
of an intensified and universal awareness which reveal the vision of 
a divine plan for perfection. In him once and again the life-impulse 
becomes impassioned by imagery of perfection. Sustained effort to 
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repeat the rapture of that experience and. render it habitual, makes 
the mystic. The great mystics, creators of religious tradition, are 
those who ruthlessly test their imagery of perfection in the school of 
practice, and so rise through alternating agonies of defeat and ecstacies 
of attainment towards L vision verifiable. They falter not in 
obedience to the divine command : See that thou makest all things 
according to the pattern showed thee in the mount. 

^Vhat is the awakening we call adolescence, but a first sensing by the 
inner eye of the light that breaks from these mystic heights. And as 
the youth follows its gleam and beckon he commits himself to the 
pilgrim’s progress. One after another, glimpses of the celestial city 
are caught in flashes from peak and pass climbed on the way. The 
civic ideal thus enlarges, deepens, clarifies in harmony with the personal 
ideal. In proportion as these two ideals melt into one living, moving, 
throbbing picture of unity in being and in action, the pilgrim achieves 
the joyous consciousness that comes with a vision of life on the way 
to fulfilment. And vision carries with it its own instrument of spiritual 
progress. This instrument is the lifting gladness of sacrifice. And 
the more it is used to clear the forward path the more is revealed its 
power of dedicating life’s energies to attainment of wholeness with its 

emotional accompaniment of sanctity. 

True, the human wayfarer is slow to see the pilgrim s progress as the 
commonsense way to life abundant. Rather is he given to planting 
himself on the foothills below Olympus, discerning but rarely the 
glories of its snowclad summit. From him, therefore, the subtler 
beauties of Parnassian heights are perpetually veiled in Boeotian mists. 
But suppose this human arrestment be but lack of a vision clear to 
show the paths of mastery and freedom with their j oyousness of 
spiritual adventure. To that supposition the evolutionist is driven by 
the postulates of his doctrine. For freedom, mastery, conscious 
joyousness are increasingly manifest goals in the long, upward and 
forward march of life’s adaptations to a progressive awareness of 
purpose and awakeness to its issues. By his vivid re-telling of the 
tale of evolution in these terms of spiritual liberation, Bergson has 
gained his vogue, for in that shape the narrative secures a verificatory 
response in unsophisticated minds. 

Return now to the day-dream and mark its record of hits and misses 
on the target of spirit. Let the mystical impulse and habit, without 
losing anything of its earth-gripping hold, do its proper work, which 
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is the nourishing, warming, uplifting, refining, fusing of day-dreaming 
imagery into integral vision ; then may the community gather in due 
season an appropriate harvest in the deeds of a militant spirit. Let 
the warm imagery of the day-dream cool in the chill bath of the trivial, 
then the world, maybe, is furnished with another hodman. Let the 
day-dreaming energies, repressed by deprivation of outlet and expres¬ 
sion, sink back into the subconscious life whence they came, then as 
likely as not they will condense into the poisonous ferment of a 
diseased mind. 

Here then would seem to be the three possibilities of spirit liberated 
by the day-dreaming impulse and habit. They are the Vision that 
inspires to noble deed, and alternatively. Inanition of the spirit or 
its Putrefaction. These are the alternatives that confront the religious 
consciousness, not once but again and again at certain intervals in the 
life cycle of each individual. What Fates preside over the momentous 
decisions reached in these periodic crises of life ? The theologian has 
long had his reasoned answer ; the scientist is but beginning to grapple 
with the problem, trying to discern the significant facts, and then going 
on to a first teazing out of the tangled skein. He repeats in his own 
way the traditional observations of recurrent crises punctuating the 
individual life in its passage from birth through childhood to youth, 
thence onward through maturity to age rounded by death’s full-stop. 
In the pause and retreat inteiwening between each major phase of the 
cycle, an arrest of external growth and movement is accompanied by 
an intensifying of the inner life in its striving for the high masteries of 
spirit and so for the tasting of its mysteries. Throughout each cyclical 
pause there would seem to take place in the seclusion of inmost 
chambers, a process of rebirth whereby may be integrated and absorbed 
the experiments and experiences of the antecedent phase in preparation 
for the next one. Two stages are dove-tailed in the process. There 
is first rest and reverie after an arduous journey. There is next an 
ebullient endeavour to predict and foresee the coming advance and 
make ready for its adventures by a sort of symbolic rehearsal. It is 
presumably in the dark hours before dawn of the spirit’s rebirth that 
to the athlete of mystical life come those awesome trials which seem 
to him a ‘‘ wrestling with God.” 

On the above view, the process of human renewal is a further elabora¬ 
tion of nature’s modes developed for enregistering the mental products 
of trial and error in the multifarious experiments of animal life striving 
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for mastery of environment. With the bolder sweep of experiment 
by man came the ingenious device of external registration in language, 
art, institutions, concretely expressed and approximately integrated 
in the more abiding life, first of tribal and traditional societies, and 
next of cities and their civilisations. How this exte rnaMn heritance 
of an enlarging tradition adds cumulatively to a comi 4 ||||||lP ^’3 powers 
for good and for evil is manifest. Capacities for advance, tendencies 
to arrest and decline, depend henceforth mainly on adaptations for 
sifting, transmitting, valuing, incorporating the external heritage in 
individual lives and the consequent degree of integration between 
personal and communitary life-purposes. This human complexity 
of social inheritance with its two-edged tool of conceptual purpose,, 
compounded with the issues of organic heredity and variation, con¬ 
centrates and crystallizes in the cyclical crises of our lives. To bring 
all these seething ferments into unity of action is a problem at once 
of body, mind and spirit. Stated more in terms of vital intent and 
evolutionary design, the problem is seen as that of a living three-in-one 
unity, in which the sequence of achievement is ordained to be spirit- 
mind-body. What are the resources of material and process, given 
in nature to be integrated and elaborated by man, for the fashioning 
of imaginative pictures that can be made to come true by calculated 
interplay with environment ? 

Beginning at the lower end, as is the way of science, let us speak 
first of those which might be called resources of body-mind and 
mind-body. Of these, some work on the amceba-like plan of organised 
purposiveness our white blood corpuscles) ; others on the insect¬ 
like plan of instinctive purposiveness our ductless glands perhaps) ; 
and others again are moved, like the higher animals, by perceived 
purpose (e,g,y perhaps the brain in its higher functions)* Now, man 
being fated to climb afresh each generation his ancestral pedigree, it 
is to be assumed that something derived from, related to, or reflecting 
each of these three kinds of vital integration is at work in our inmost 
being, urging, guiding, restraining, enhancing the life-impulse even 
in its higher flights. Indeed the current tendency to interpret the 
dreams of sleep in the diurnal rhythm as actuated by some subtle 
combination of instinct and purpose is amongst the most promising of 
recent advances in psychology. So in the longer and more magisterial 
rhythms of the Ufe-cycle an analogous hypothesis suggests itself 
in reference to our day-dreams. In these there doubtless survives 
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something both of organised and of instinctive purposiveness, but still 
more of perceived purpose. Yet what essentially characterises the 
day-dream is surely its high latency of conceptual purpose. But that 
idea carries us merely to the threshold of the problem. For further 
insight we seem to be driven back on metaphor and analogy. It may 
help towards clarity, if we call the day-dream an immature organ of 
the inner eye ; or again, characterise it as nature’s half-formed instru¬ 
ment of subjective vision in course of experimental adaptation to the 
conceptual purpose of life striving for that mastery we name spirit. 
Stating the case in a crude mixture of physiology and psychology, one 
might suppose, in the day-dreaming ferment, a given nucleus of creative 
life round which the spirit-impulse builds such working model as it 
can of expanding personality in harmony with enlarging community. 
The essentials of vision would thus be these ; first a certain symbolism 
or imagery of perfected fulfilment ; next the passion of attainment 
evoked by the vision. We may surely assume an evolutionary intent 
in the visioning process. Let us then provisionally define it as a 
concentrated effort of the organism, in an intensity of awareness, to 
stir and guide the life-impulse to an optimum fulfilment by a prevision 
that can be made to come true. What is the specific mode of working 
that characterises this spirit-mind-body process of man-in-evolution ? 

If we knew that, we should doubtless possess the key to all the mytholo¬ 
gies. The makers of myths that move us see recumbent in a half- 
veiled alcove of our inner being the mystic figure of Sleeping Beauty. 
Their imagery pictures for us her modes of awakening, ways of going 
forth and varieties of adventure ; her soaring visions followed by 
raptures of flight, marvels of metamorphosis, ecstacies of transfigura¬ 
tion. Other phases of her being and becoming are shown forth ; the 
deteriorations and debasements she undergoes when subject to spells 
of evil enchantment ; the follies and devilries she then commits, and ^ 
the consequent waste and ruin wrought upon a suffering world. As 
to the how of evading or breaking evil spells, of redemption, of aid 
in rebirth and renewal of ascent after downfalls, these things are less 
“featured” in the cinemas of mythology. To fill this gap in humanity 's 
itinerary of progress and plan of salvation, the makers of religions 
have laboured. Their sacraments are “rites of passage ” for convoying 
our spirit through the major crises of the life-cycle. But these sacra¬ 
ments are more. They have their relevance and their use also in the 
minor crises of recurrent periodicity shading down to the ebb and 
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flow of the diurnal rhythm. In all these situations the spirit is beset 
with perils and temptations. The life which is spirit runs perpetual 
risk of lapsing to life at the lower animal levels ; of falling below these 
to the mere processes of vegetable physiology i and thereafter of 
descending to the prurient pit of monstrosities and obscenities 
which characterise human parasitism. 

Against this sea of dangers to his spiritual life, man has erected the 
bulwarks of religion. But the tide of his temptations ever breaks 
through. A certain dissatisfaction with his religious handiwork is 
expressed in a phrase almost proverbial which condemns ** mere 
counsels of perfection.” And it is little, if any, more than a mere 
counsel of perfection to say that the remedy for Inanition of Spirit and 
the antidote to its Putrefaction is the Vision Verifiable and Integral, 
The practical question is to contrive for every life a developing poise 
of power and grace. The unity of life and the attainment of personality 
alike demand a certain sequence and periodicity in the conditions of 
fulfilment. The awakening of spiritual latencies into creative activity 
needs its return rhythm of sleep-like quiescence Between these active 
and passive phases—the ecstacies and the stases of life—the day¬ 
dream appears as nature’s coupling. That it may do its human work 
two things are manifestly essential. Its imagery must be fed from 
opulent but purified environments and fashioned to vision by harmony 
of relevant emotion and idea. To the spirit creative, unfaiUng oppor¬ 
tunity must be given for deeds enlarging with the growing experience 
and expanding scope of the life-cycle. 

VI, The Meaning of Civic Design, 

In the intermittent sovereignty of mind over matter, nothing is 
easier than to say ** must ” ; nothing more difficult than to “ deliver 
the goods.” The situation is not facilitated by the handling of 
utilitarian economists. They have taught us to think of Demand and 
Supply as wanton powers, which own allegiance only to a potentate of 
omnipotence masked under the ^homely name of Price, It may be, 
and doubtless is so, within the limited purview of the specialised 
observer. The sociologist sees, or tries to see, the problem of 
civilisation in its full range. How to co-ordinate demand and supply, 
and adjust both to the ideals of life—^that is the wider issue. It is 
the Saturday afternoon problem of the wage-earner’s wife, raised to 
the city level. Think of the manifold adjustments she brings to bear 
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on her solution. The housewife’s budget is an index of her family 
Vision. Its detail of expenditure expresses the fine scheming of a 
domestic Design. That word of significance in the vocabulary of creative 
art may surely be applied to a complexity of wifely and motherly 
planning that looks ahead not only in terms of weeks and months but 
perhaps of years and even longer. Budget, Design, Vision are the terms 
of a sequence in which the elements of knowledge and love are present 
all the time, but in proportions adapted to the particular end in view. 
Now replace the plain words, knowledge and love, by their wider-ranging 
equivalents, science and sanctity, and see how it affects the housewife’s 
problem. Does it not imply the seeking, finding, realising of a larger 
vision, a more ambitious design, a broader economy? It commits to 
the threefold office, first of evoking, next of integrating, and, so far, 
fulfilling, the aspirations of innumerable families and multitudes of 
persons. Accept that as a statement of the perennial task which 
confronts ruling combinations of Temporal and Spiritual Powers. 
At least it may serve to condemn the abstract habit of mind that 
separates facts from values and forgets to reunite them in singleness 
of purpose. 

Urged by an impulse of uncovenanted catholicity, seers of vision, 
artists in design, framers of budgets (with masters of synthesis to 
co-ordinate their thought), might conceivably be brought together, 
within regional boundaries, to constitute the Civic Synod of their 
diocese. They would assemble for no vague purpose of general 
policy determinable by argument and votes, applicable by process of 
law and administration. Their aim would be this—to reveal a 
Regional Vision, exhibit a Regional Design, make manifest a Regional 
Economy. And the kind of vision, design and economy required of 
them would be such as to win its own way to hearts that desire, 
minds that foresee, and hands that seek, a better working together of 
Homes, Workshops, Markets, Schools, Colleges, Churches, Political 
Assemblies, within the diocese. 

It will be said in criticism of our imaginary civic synod that it would 
in effect prove to be no more than another item added to the 
interminable list of societies, associations, institutions, groupings, 
already organised for oiling the wheels of the social chariot and 
directing its course. Possibly; but the metaphor obscures rather than 
defines the objective. Is not the social chariot too much like a car of 
juggernaut ? And as to directing its course, the more oiling of wheels. 
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the faster and surer its movement along the way chosen by its driver, 
the L#ord of the World, Its victims are many of them individuals 
who have tried and failed to board the car; many others are losers in 
the melee for favoured places by the box seat, with its chance of 
snatching at the reins. But no metaphor can pourtray the complexity 
of the social situation. True it is that individuals, families, firms, 
corporations, institutions, villages, towns, cities, nations, engage in 
struggles for privilege and power. True it is also that they are all of 
them partners in the common enterprise of creating an environment 
adapted to the needs and aspirations of community. A mysterious 
balance of forces tips the scale of life now to the side of rivalry, 
discord, faction ; now to the side of co-operation, harmony, community. 
But explore the mystery and more often than not you may discover 
what play of impulses moves the balance. Vision, you observe, 
exerts a double pressure because an economic thrust pushes from 
behind, wherever passion of fulfilment pulls from the front. How 
vital then the art of evoking and cultivating visions that heal and 
integrate, as ancient tradition declares by pronouncing it sacred above 
all other endeavours. But the corresponding economy of resources 
towards realising such visions has in modern times been abandoned 
to other than religious direction. Men have come more and more to 
look to science for guidance in the framing of budgets. 

Were science and religion each inspired to do their utmost in the 
service of life, clear is the path which each would pursue. Starting at 
its own pole, with the ideals of life for its goal, religion would push 
outwards in its exploration of mysteries and experimentations in 
masteries, up to the point of scheming an economy of energies and 
resources adapted to approximate realisation of its kingdom of heaven 
on earth. The reverse movement of science carried to its full length 
might or might not confirm the conclusions and ratify the counsels 
of religion. A common measure of their aims and efforts would 
have to be sought and found on pain of violating the integrity of life. 
It would seem to be in the sphere of Design that the needed common 
measure might most hopefully be looked for. In order to fix that 
elusive word in a sense available for the values of religion and the 
facts of science, start with its use in architecture. The design of a 
house remains a mystery in the mind of the architect till it comes to 
the final act of performance, when it is revealed as an Achievement. 
But it was implicit all the time in those plans, sections, elevations^ 
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drawings, by which the architect communicated his intention to 
client and builder, and instructed mason, bricklayer, carpenter, joiner, 
plumber in the detail of execution. The architect himself dreamed 
the design. His craft technique and professional tradition supplied 
the means of expressing it in a way precisely adjusted to the end in 
view. The end of Design is to modulate between Vision and 
Economy. Design, in abstract, is the vision verifiable made visible to 
the eye of technique in a viable plan of action. Design, in application, 
is the economy of vision. 

Apply now this concept of design to the common cause of science 
and sanctity. The practical question is this. How to bring about 
definitive relations between the city of God dreamed by religious 
men, and the city of health and wealth and sanity for which 
practitioners of applied science scheme and labour ? Surely by 
contriving a technique and building up a tradition of civic design. 
Already the task is begun. With its simpler aspects of environmental 
control, we are being familiarised by the progress of the Town-planning 
movement. But between the elements of site-planning and a com¬ 
munal co-ordinating of domestic construction on one side, and on the 
other, the high masteries of life over environment, there is a wide 
gulf to be bridged. An art of civic design needs its complementary 
science of civilisation. Accept that relation of theory to practice, 
and the burden of responsibility is shifted to the shoulders of the 
sociologist. But forget not that the sociologist is only the plain-man 
using the resources of science to see life steadily, see it whole, and so 
discover the corresponding economy of resources. If he would do 
his work well, enjoying the qualities and evading the disabilities of 
specialisation, the sociologist must carry the plain-man with him, and 
all the way. Here emerges the relevance of a civic synod. That 
phrase states with the brevity of two words, one Latin and the other 
Greek, a simple but profound truth. It enunciates the fact that all 
of us who dwell in a particular city are fellow travellers on the same 
road. It declares that in reality we do, all of us together, unwittingly 
constitute an empiric kind of civic synod ; because, from a common 
source, we nourish and develop our minds or stunt and pervert them ; 
elate and magnify our souls or contract and debase them. Whether 
we know it or not we are one pilgrim band marching to the same 
shrine. We determine our life-values and civilisation-values by 
interplay with a common environment. We make, unmake and 
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remake at once our city and ourselves, as we walk its streets or loiter 
in its gardens and open-spaces; buy or sell in its shops; work or 
supervise in its factories and forges \ deal and chaffer in its markets 
amuse ourselves or entertain others in its recreation halls; learn or teach 
in its schools ; listen or lecture in its colleges; browse or ponder in 
its libraries, museums and galleries; worship or scoff in its churches; 
orate, are rated, or flattered in its political assemblies. 

There, in the environment and tradition of our city, is the social 
heritage from which each one of us extracts such means of life 
abundant as he can, and in return contributes what he has to give. 
The lure of the city lies in its oblation of visions. They come now 
as ideals of life, now as temptations. In either case, most of us fall 
into the habit of adjusting our budget to the means of realisation. 
We contrive some makeshift of design to modulate between the 
chosen vision and the required economy. To every citizen, pay-day 
brings his own version of the housewife’s Saturday afternoon problem. 
Our current cities, and our prevalent habits of mind (the outside and 
the inside, as it were, of communitary life), being what they are, is 
it not likely that, in too many cases, his design will hinder rather than 
aid her solution. To reverse that probability, a civic synod, wisely 
instituted, would dream, design, economise and experiment. Mean¬ 
time what is the practical issue of the arg[ument ? It is this. Every 
man who, by his life-design, makes it easier for the wage-earner’s 
wife to solve her Saturday afternoon problem, thereby takes a step 
towards the wise instituting of a civic synod ; and so brings nearer 
the reunion of science and sanctity. His own reward is to discover 
that the attainment of personality comes through realising one’s 
partnership in the civic community. And where, in the common 
enterprise, stands that mutually suspicious pair, the priest and the 
sociologist ? The answer is not easy. It may be a condition of all 
arriving at the celestial city together, that the plain-man, inspired by 
the exalted common sense of his womenfolk, should carry both priest 
and sociologist with him, and all the way! 

VII. Prospective Services of Science to Religion. 

It is charged against current forms of religion that in adapting their 
doctrine and ritual to modern needs they inadequately invoke the 
services of science. But the indictment insufficiently recognises that 
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religion though old in historic time is young, very young, in 
evolutionary time. It may be that the ennoblement of man through the 
offices of religion is but beginning. If science would worthily partici¬ 
pate in this great human adventure it must first set its own house in 
order. It must complete its incipient revolution from a mechano- 
centric system of thought to a vital one. But would that alone be 
sufficient ? Maybe a further turn of its steering wheel would still be 
needed. Is not the doctrine of evolution itself undergoing an evolution 
towards a more spiritual goal increasingly glimpsed by the foremost 
amongst reflective naturalists ? If science could thus orient its course, 
it would be in a position to do what religion has long been doing, to 
wit, address itself to the making of the future in a thoroughgoing way. 
And that implies, as a first requisite, the framing of some hypothesis 
in order to describe rationally and interpret vitally the ways in which 
man endowed with a latency of conceptual purpose does, in point of 
fact, use this spiritual equipment and apply it, each one to the making 
or the marring of his own future. 

Perhaps it is in the field of psycho-analytic research that the furthest 
advance in this direction has recently been made. But these in¬ 
vestigations are, as yet, insufficiently informed by the conception of 
life as spirit. How disabling a handicap for science this is, if the 
central activity of life as spirit be the endeavour of each individual 
to select from the past (his own and that of his community) time- 
tested elements and compose them into vision as beacon and guide 
for the future ! Make this assumption, that inner-vision is the cutting 
edge of the evolutionary process in the upward advance of mankind, 
and that it does its work by selection and recomposition of extant data, 
then many conclusions immediately follow. Not the least insistent 
is a consequent demand for closer co-operation between psychology 
and sociology. If the above view of vision be taken, it reinforces the 
claim both of commonsense and of science that no adequate studies 
of individual life-cycles can be made without correlative studies of the 
social heritage. This again implies systematic investigations of past, 
extant and incipient types of civilisation in relation to (a) vital impulses, 
{b) spiritual aims, (c) physical environments. In other words the 
essential requirement is not only an intimate co-operation of psychology 
and sociology with one another, but of both with the life-sciences and 
with geography taken as the mistress science committed to synthesis 
of all our verified knowledge of environment. 
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But what are the dominant life-sciences ? To bracket biology and 
theology will doubtless seem to most students of both, like trying to 
Qjl and water* Yet the fact remains that outside the traditional 

inheritance of theology there exists, in western culture, no systematised 
body of age-long accumulated knoivledge as to hoiv man s life—impulse 
works in its strivings for an ideal mastery over circumstance. The 
historic discord between biologist and theologian melts away as each 
comes more and more to recognise the facts of their common situation. 
The one has been too much concentrated on the organic origins of life 
and its animal processes ; the other on its spiritual ends and idealising 
pj^Qcgss^s, A.S this confusion disappears, there emerges the natural 
grouxid of co-operative endeavour in organising and advancing our 
knowledge of life. The biologist is coming to see life as a unity of 
body-mind-spirit; the theologian has long seen it as a unity of spirit- 
mind-body. A role of intermediacy between these two great unities 
is marked out for psychologist and sociologist. 

AVhatever be the differences of tradition and outlook in these matters, 
it will doubtless be agreed that, on any view, the facts point to a very 
definite conclusion as to the making of the future, if in this evolutionary 
adventure of our race, we would acquire and combine skill of crafts— 
ixiaix, reasoned application of science, intuition of poet, experience 
of mystic. The most thoroughgoing concentration is needed of all 
our knowledge of body, mind and spirit in their origins, development 
and incipience ; in their interactions with environment and tradition, 
now and in the past. By no other means can we hope to move forward 
in orderly fashion towards discovering the optimum conditions of 
evoking, actualising and integrating the full latencies of individual 
and social life. 

As to the role of science in the coming mobilisation of resources a 
final word, which incidentally may help to prepare for the more detailed 
study in the following chapters, of correlation between the inner life 
of impulse, desire and purpose, and the outer life of circumstance. 
On the making of the future, science must be brought to bear through 
detailed application of its many and growing specialisms. It must 
also make its contribution as synthesis. From the former standpoint 
the making of the future is seen and understood as a series of dehnite 
and orderly approaches. For science there is a mechanical and 
industrial future, an educational future, a hygienic future, a political 
future, an ethical future and so on throughout the range of the larger 
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specialisms. But simultaneously with movement along all these 
sectional approaches runs the problem of integration and its issue 
in unity. To neglect this central aim in science is like scepticism in 
religion, to tear out the very keystone of the arch. 

Formula are needed and of every integrative order from simple to 
complex, but the scientist if he attempts to perform the labours of 
unity by mere process of formulae is repeating the effort of those 
religious persons who pursue saintliness by turning a prayer wheel. 
The synthesis of science must be a living and concrete affair. Its 
general problem of the future is no vague and indefinite one but that 
of the fullest life in the here and now of this particular Person and his 
Community. More concretely it is the problem of life-abundant for 
this Home and its Family, this Region, City, Town, Village and their 
several inhabitants. The factors of attainment are foresight of that 
fullest life, detailed plans for its achievement and a comprehensive 
design of realisation. And if this foresight, these plans, and this 
design do not square with the religious vision of perfection and the 
means of grace thereto, but one way is open to their concord. All the 
apparatus for test through trial and error as well as by observation, 
reflection, intuition, verification must be applied to discovery and 
removal of the discrepancies. In short we must live a life at once 
scientific and religious. To allow that there may be two incompatible 
visions of human felicity is to discard altogether the ideal of unity. 
It is to repudiate the Vision Verifiable—a vision in tune with the 
infinite, but notout of tune with the finite, since composed of elements 
tested in the crucible of science and refined in the cauldron of sanctity, 
stamped therefore with the seal of integral purpose. Nothing less 
is worth while. No other ends than the vision splendid, and joy 
in battling to make it come true, are veritably human. This 
thrilling feat of creation is alone fitted to the triple purpose of crown¬ 
ing the wonder cycle of man^s life, justifying his pathetic striving, 
solacing his wistful solitude. Therein lies the ultimate aim of play 
in tender childhood, of quest by radiant youth, of heroic maturity’s 
mission, and of pilgrimage in ennobled age. If it were not so, then 
would it be a mockery to say the spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord. 
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Chapter !• 


THE WORLD AS SCIENCE SEES IT, 

I. Man and Nature. 

In a broad survey of its whole realm, modern science shows many 
lights and shades and a wide range of contours. Amongst its contrasts, 
that of a lower and a higher group of sciences emerges sharply in the 
foreground and runs to the confines of the picture. What is the 
meaning and significance of this long-drawn line of demarcation ? 
To call the one group, the sciences of Nature, and the other, those of 
Man, is to emphasise the contrast by hinting at a separating, it may 
be an impassable, barrier. The names lower and higher at least 
suggest continuity, but they leave open the question as to which is 
lower and which higher. There is a claim, going far back in history, 
by Mathematicians, that theirs is the Queen of the Sciences. And 
implicit in that assertion is a belief in the supremacy of the whole 
physical and “ natural group of sciences over all others. In one 
respect at least, that of verified knowledge systematically arranged and 
developed in orderly progression, the claim is manifestly tenable. 

Over against the massive and well-ordered body of definitive knowledge 
as to how nature works, in terms of matter and energy, there is, as 
yet, but a poor showing by the scientific observers and interpreters 
of man in civilisation. About the whence and the whither of civilisa¬ 
tions, their achievements and failures, the vital secret of their 
flowerings, their modes of progress and decline, of extinction and 
re-birth ; about all this there exist vast accumulations of data in the 
archives of science, but in what a disorderly state ! It has been said 
with pardonable exaggeration, that if a dozen inmates of an asylum 
were each given a spade, taken into a two-acre field and left there in 
the hope that they would dig and plant it, the resulting confusion 
could hardly be greater than at present prevails amongst the culti¬ 
vators of the field called Social Science. The sociologist will not 
take this gibe too seriously, but his skin is thin enough to be pierced 
by its sting. 
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Amongst the specialists of these social, economic and poUtical sciences 
there is no general agreement as to method, purpose and delimitation. 
There is no concerted activity definitely planned.^ As many specialisms, 
so many ways of study. This confusion in science doubtless corr^- 
ponds to the chaos of opinion about public affairs, business activities 
and private conduct. Are not political parties, reformist coteries, 
revolutionary groups, discordant moralists, all of them varieties of 
specialist who see clearly and hold fast to some limited aspect of the 
general situation ? It is not to be supposed that this scientific confusion 
and that chaos of conflicting opinions, can be remedied by separate 
treatment of each. They are inextricably bound together ; and if we 
would track out the origins and course of the one confusion, we must 
not forget its association with the other. 

In the separatisms, denials, refusals, disharmonies, of the transitional 
period we call the Renaissance, may be found at least one main source 
of the compound evil. It was then that the pioneers of knowledge 

from the tradition of the mediaeval cloister. T'he parting 
of the ways between science and sanctity began sharp at the convent 
gate. The sustaining vision of unity, then discredited and abandoned, 
was built around the conception of a three-fold world. Within that 
integral vision, the three vital parts of earth, heaven and hell, 
composed a framework of thought and a moral key-board adapted to 
secure a certain harmony of soul and consec][uent smooth ivorking of 
the social system. A flood of destructive criticism was poured upon 

of ^ three—fold world, by those men of the neiv learning, 

who called themselves natural philosophers, or, subsequently, 
scientists. In their outlook upon the visible sphere, no sign or token 
could be discovered of heaven or hell. The same negative results 
followed when, later on, these scientists searched the heavens and 
probed the heart with those ingenious extensions of sight and touch, 
the telescope, microscope and test-tube. There gradually grew up, 
in substitution for the old three-fold universe, the idea that man’s 
world consisted of earth alone. And as the natural philosophers 
pushed further and further the limits of their experimental knowledge, 
passably satisfying answers, to all reputably reasonable questions, 
came to be available, in terms of matter and energy, and their mysterious 
transformations. Thus was disclosed and exhibited a clear and definite 
outlook upon the world, which increasingly established itself by a 
sequence of astounding revelations. And this new apocalypse was 
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further confirmed by a corresponding control over natural forces, 
directed, seemingly, to the service of man. For the great body of 

the public, it is these mechanical applications of the physical sciences, 
that mark the modern era. 

A FEATURE, the most conspicuous, if not the deepest, in the character 
of Modern Science, is repeated and revealed in its offspring, the 
Machine Industry. Their joint triumphs, respectively theoretical and 
practical, make the romance of our age, and also, in no small measure, 
its tragedy. Their qualities and their defects are precisely parallel. 
Specialisation of research by the one, and division of labour by the 
other, seemed to open the way to co-operations and conquests enlarging 
without limit. But the wastes, frictions, and degradations of life, 
involved in this random pursuit of ** progress,’* became more and 
more evident, as the range of the industrial revolution,” and its 
correlative modes of thought extended. The integrative conception 
of Evolution, that grew up in the nineteenth century, failed to correct 
the dispersiveness of specialised science more than moderately ; and 
failed altogether to humanise its practical applications. The cause of 
this failure is now clear. Those early evolutionists, faithful to the 
material culture of their order, revealed their vision in terms, not of 
life, but of mechanical causation. The efficiency of this early evolu¬ 
tionary doctrine, for harmony of soul and cohesion of community, 

was therefore no greater than that of the Pecuniary Culture in the 
humanist field. 

Concurrently with the growth of physical science and the expansion 
of machine industry, went a co-ordinate effort towards the visioning 
of life in its fulness, to which, in a spirit of objective detachment, the 
title Pecuniary Culture has been applied. By this neo-humanist 
endeavour, of a Pecuniary Culture, have the masters of Machine 
Production and Business Enterprise sought to harmonise their interests 
with those of society at large. But allies from the older traditions of 
letters and learning have not been wanting. By a happy coincidence 
'there grew up, along with the later refinements of finance, a concurrent 
fashion of literary and aesthetic criticism in terms of “ values.” It 
would perhaps be hard to say whether these writers and critics con¬ 
tributed more by their terminology or their thought to promote and 
establish the Pecuniary Culture. 

Return now to the earlier phase. All the time, during the three to 
four generations of vigorous investigation and acute thought, which 
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- the birth of the new learning, the old interpretauona of 

hLan sphere, in terms of the integrative formula known as earth, 
hLen and hell, continued to survive, if not amonpt the masters of 
“ scientific ” knowledge and their adherents, yet m oAer qumter^ 
both learned and unlearned. In spite of appamnt mcompatibihy 
with the dcmonstiations of science, this doi^ine of a three-fold world, 
enveloping the human soul was maintained, in one form or another, 

the outlook of science upon the external world, they pitted the 
inlook of mind upon the experiences and illununations of personal 
life. Thus emerged a shattering opp^tion betw«n outlook and 
inlook The world within and the world without fell into discor^nt 
orbits, where, clashing and colliding, they revolve to this day. The 
embarrassment of modern philosophers, in handling their <mn ra 
problem of “ the real and the ideal,” reflects the prevmlmg confusion 
of outer and inner, not less markedly than does the ihsatray of 801^ 
science. But there is no department of life, whether of thought, 
feeling, or action, that has not been penetrated and jarred by this 

elemental discord of our age. 


The Renaissance had hardly begun its course before the new-born 
hope and prospect ©f a clearer and higher umty was frustrated by a 
rift that rent our civilisation through its very heart. Over against an 
objective or outer world observed, described and generalised by the 
scientists of the new learning, stood now menacingly, now timorously, 
an inner or subjective world, discerned and inteipreted by the scholars, 
poets, and dramatists, of the new learning. Milton, for instance, had 
sojourned in Vallambrosa, and peered through the “ optic glass of 
Galileo. Yet that illuminating experience did not prevent him 
deUberately choosing the old cosmography for the framework of his 
human vision. Hence it came about that Paradise Lorf, with its 
chequered history, alternately scouted as a poetic archaism and 
acclaimed as the peerless epic of Man, well illustrates what was 
happening to the older traditions of scholastic philosophy and theo¬ 
logical learning. Upon these venerable cultures, the corrosive acid 
of natural science, and the mild solvent of humanist scholarship, 
wrought adaptations, which varied with the milieu and the interests of 
particular groups and individuals* On all sides there arose conflict o 
emotions, clash of ideas, shock of imagery. Goodness, Truth and 
Beauty, instead of singing in chorus, took to shouting in rivalry. There 
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resulted a pervasive disharmony of soul, and consequent fracture of 
loyalty, and decay of goodwill, in mutual relations, throughout every 
community of our Western civilisation. The disruptive social and 
civil consequences were made evident in that immense proliferation 
of nations, states, churches, sects, parties, groups, which we associate 
first with the Renaissance, next with the Reformation, then with the 
political and economic Revolutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. All these historic discords, with their contemporary 
sequels of disorder and anarchy, are manifest products of a scheme of 
life and civilisation, from which vision of unity had departed. 

Our situation to-day is that of lost and strayed sheep, shepherdless 
in the mists of modernity. Even the field of science is but partially 
triangulated. Pending its systematic survey, naturalist members of 
this hierarchy have pegged out claims, which, they declare, give them 
rights of pre-emption over its whole territory. They may hope to 
substantiate those claims when, and only when, they can exhibit a 
vision of their putative realm, satisfying to seer, savant and philosopher, 
appealing also to the poet and the plain-man, enthroned side by side 
in the sanctuary of every man’s soul. To compose such a vision is the 
daring aspiration of the humanist cultivators in the field of science. 
But well are they aware that the task is impossible, indeed meaningless, 
without the thoroughgoing co-operation, the whole-hearted con¬ 
currence, of their brother naturalists. Could a well-concerted 
enterprise of exploration by the two wings of the scientific army be 
planned and carried out, then, doubtless, as a common goal approached, 
there would gradually unfold an increasingly luminous vision of the 
future. And in its revealing pattern of unity, we might well expect 
the distinction of high and low, as between one group of sciences and 
another, to disappear. Meantime, in the present dispersive ness of 
things, this distinction needs to be retained. And as to which group 
of sciences is higher, and which lower, there can be no doubt, when 
both are valued in the measures of life and mind. 

If the above suppositions be well founded, it follows that the con¬ 
ditions required for shepherding our western world through its 
troublous time of transition can, so far, be defined. They imply, to 
begin with, the closing of their ranks by the naturalists and the human¬ 
ists of science. But clearly something more is needed. There is 
needed, for a reconstituted Spiritual Power, an intimacy, close as the 
marriage union, by the re-united men of science with three other 
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groups. These are the masters of literature and poetry, the creators 
of art, the seers of religious vision. Nothing less tlwn an orchestra 
q£ q\i these, staged to play a veritable hdusic of IN^an, is demanded by 
the catholicity of the modern spirit. It would be immodest, for a 
spokesman of the scientific interest, to diagnose and predict that the 
future Choragus is not unlikely to come from the cohorts of a humanised 

X^et us be content v^ith indicating preparations, actual or 
incipient, by science, to take its place and play its part in the conung 
orchestra. 

II. Science and Commonsense. 

Of many sublime spectacles that pereniually stir the deeps of intimacy 
between ]^an and Nature, there are some that seldom fail to thrill 
the heart and impassion the mind. They call forth, in a flash of 
illumination, a fleeting vision of unity. One of these evocations is 
the sight of the sun’s rosy dawn. Another is the visible pursuit, 
across heaven’s vault, of pale fleeing moon by red rising sun. Another 
is the radiant bride, as she turns from the altar’s sanction, and, upon 
the arm of her hero, meets the congregation’s expectant faces. In 
each case, the inner life is instantaneously charged with a vision compact 
of imagery, emotion, thought, welded into a flaming singleness of 
purpose. Try to recover the revealing illumination, by re-building 
from its mental elements, and, in a moment of intense awareness, 
there may flash into consciousness a memorised vision of the reality. 
But each of the three experiences re-creates its own particular mani¬ 
festation of inner vision. These invite comparison. You feel that 
each carries an interpretative value for the other two. Describe your 
visions of the celestial vault in terms of the marriage vision, and do 
it in the simple, factual way of the child. That is mythology. Next 
describe your marriage vision in terms of the two celestial visions, 
and do it, as the occasion prompts, in rhythmic language chosen for 
pleasing cadence. That is poetry. Next, search out the deep 
identity of all three visions, and set it forth, in terms of immanence 
and transcendence, as between man and nature and the ideal. .That 
is a step in the philosophy of mysticism. Explicate the ideals of life 
elicited by the mystic impulse of the three visions, personalise ^em, 
and you have entered the domain of theology. 

Where in all this stirring interplay between the spirit of man and his 
world, is the role of science ? Well, so far we have been engaged . in 
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putting things together, with a view to discover, interpret, value, what 
was felt to be common amidst diversities. Turn from these modes of 
composition by synopsis, to efforts of decomposition by analysis. 
Try to separate your outlook on sun, moon, and sky, from all else of 
inlook, other than the sense impressions got by watching the celestial 
bodies and their movement, with concentrated attention, at periodic 
intervals. Perform this feat of abstraction habitually, set down your 
observations in order and sequence, compare and generalise them by 
the relevant artifices of logic. That is science, or, at least, its simple 
beginnings. The point is that it begins in an effort to abstract, and 
isolate, a deliberately chosen morsel of the moving unity, that comes 
and goes with inner vision. Science therefore starts on its course, 
handicapped by a loss of integrity. It tears apart the world without 
and the world within. Then, seemingly, in a spirit of heedless 
curiosity, it proceeds to break each of these spheres into smaller and 
smaller fragments. The man of science thus inevitably acquires the 
analytic habit of mind. Only by the discipline of sustained intention 
does he acquire its complement and supplement, the synthetic habit 
of mind. Yet, without both these dispositions, moreover, both working 
in harmony, how can he achieve for himself, still less impart to others, 
that full vision of life and its means of realisation, which, we are bound 
to assume, is the ultimate aim of science, as of all other kinds of 
knowledge ? 

To prepare himself for climbing the ladder of synthesis, the man of 
science has need of a certain discipline. And it is not different in 
kind from that which we all undergo, however inadequately, in seeking 
to co-ordinate our experience of life, as it runs from the cradle to the 
grave. The truth of this becomes plain, when you compare the 
conventions and operations of science with the logic of the life-impulse, 
in its commonsense procedure. A major aim of science, as of 
everyday experience, is to see life, not, as it were, in the flat, but in 
the round ; and see also what is all around it. Between man and all 
that lies around him, there goes on a ceaseless traffic of give and take. 
And so it is, as science sees the vital process, with all other kinds of 
life. Hence a clear idea, firmly established as the basal concept of 
biology, that the very stuff of life is in its commerce with what lies all 
around it. For want of a term more charged with significant content, 
science has taken the word environment, to cover the complex of life’s 
enveloping conditions. And the important thing about environment 
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is that, from the stars above to the grass underfoot, we know it only 
as the environment of life. We dissociate it from ourselves, and 
ourselves from it, only by an arrest of living, which, if continued, 
means the dwarfing, distorting, decay, and, finally, the dissolution of 
our life. Mental dissociation is the prelude to vital disintegration. 

The temptation of science is to make this dissociation of life and its 
environment, for the sake of a certain gain, immediate and ulterior, 
but forget to reunite them. The scientist, let us repeat, selects, and 
abstracts, from his outer or his inner world, some fragment that has 
rivetted attention for a fascinated moment. He senses it with the 
keenness and concentration of a well-trained pointer on the scent of 
quarry. He plays around it with intellectual gambollings, and works 
upon it with the delicate tools of mental construction. This sensing 
and contemplating of some environmental or vital fragment tends to 
become a habit, like the fondling of a cherished toy by children. Let 
it become a fixed and dominant habit, and there results that strange 
figure, half super-human, half sub-human, the Eminent Specialist. 
His feats of abstraction and concentration elicit, in some onlookers, 
the combined awe and suspicion with wliich they regard the mysterious 
performances of a fakir. As others see his doings, the eminent 
specialist has fished up, from the deeps of life, a bottle containing a 
genie of dubious character. An insurgent curiosity breaks the 
Solomon’s seal of synthetic control, and the genie is released. It 
disputes and contends with the eminent specialist till he forgets (if 
he ever knew), how to put the genie back into its bottle, and reseal 
it with the stamp of synthesis. A philosopher emerges, from his 
closet of meditation, and remarks that the specialist’s abstraction has 
turned into an Absolute. The suspicious genie has been set free to 
roam at will. If it happens that the abstracted morsel was a fragment 
of life’s material environment (as is usually the case), then there is an 
old-established Kingdom of the Absolute, in which the newcomer takes 
its place. This is the great and dread power called Physical Science. 
Its spawn is the swarm of Machines, which darken the skies of our 
cities, and oppress their inhabitants. The parent of these monsters 
has been generated (and so added to the self-made terrors of man) by 
recurrent sensings of luscious morsels, selected from life’s environment, 
and built up into systems of thought, by the accumulated abstractions 
of centuries. True the self-made powers of man have thereby been 
increased, enormously, incredibly. How to develop these powers, and 
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possess and use them, without ceasing to possess one’s own soul ? 
That is the unsolved problem of method, which confronts both the 
man of science and the plain-man. 

Alike, behind the methods of science, and of commonsense, is the 
life-impulse, ever pushing towards a deepening and widening of 
awareness between man and his milieu. Awareness means awakeness 
to the fulness of life, to be won by an interplay with environment, 
sometimes quietly receptive, sometimes joyously masterful, always 
harmonious. The astronomer and the poet, for instance, are more 
intensely aware of the starry heavens than the rest of us. We may 
be sensitive, even hyper-sensitive, to these stellar immensities of 
space, and like Pascal, be frightened by their “ eternal silence. But 
poet and astronomer teach each other to discern, in the stellar rhythm, 
a celestial music. And, through their joint office, we listen and learn 
how to enrich our life by incorporating the harmony of an environment, 
otherwise indifferent because uninterpreted, or terrifying, because 
misinterpreted. 

There are many ways of regarding this vital traffic between the 
icnvironment and ourselves. But its essence is the expliciting of 
something transcendent, which lies latent in the relation between it 
and ourselves. To illustrate, recall what the psychologists tell us 
about the infant’s way of sensing and co-ordinating, into a workable 
awareness, the complex of circumstances, into which it is born. At 
first, the infant lives in several separate and distinct worlds, those of 
touch, sight, hearing, taste, and doubtless others. Only gradually, 
through weeks and months of experimental effort, by trial and error, 
<loes the infant learn how to introduce into its own life, as something 
of a unity, its several environments, visible, tangible, audible, etc. 
And so with other environments, sensed, experienced, felt ; but 
slowly and fitfully, by increasingly masterful interplay between inner 
and outer, does life proceed from the darkness of the confused many 
to the clarity of the one. And this mode of action and reaction between 
self and circumstance is continuous throughout the whole gamut of 
life. Its cessation punctuates the life-cycle with a full stop. 

A MATERIALIST philosopher, in a historic utterance, said :—^We are 
what we eat. True, but we are also, what we see, touch, hear, scent. 
We are what we think, feel, desire, say, do. We are, above all, it would 
seem, what we dream, by day, and by night. In all these and other 
ways we are continuously engaged in the incorporating of environments, 
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and so making them integral parts of ourselves. Each of ua 
therefore carries about, like the Pilgrim in his Progress, a personal 
pack of past environments ; and also something from the respective 
packs of our family, our race, our species. Every day that we live> 
something from that day’s environment is taken in and absorbed, not 
only into the substance of the body, but, far more significantly, into 
the structure of the mind and the character of the spirit ; so that the 
life of to-morrow, it is true to say, is compact with the environments 
of to-day. And so it has been throughout all the days of our past. 

A NAME, the most awesome in the language, is reserved for inability 
to effect this incorporation of environment. The word is Death. 
Its antithesis is in terms that stir to wonder, elation, thrill. Life ; 
more life ; life abundant ; fulfilment of life ; vision of fulfilment ; 
pursuit of perfection ; these are phrases that give meaning and purpose 
to the daily round of our traffic with environment. For another 
example, take the saying that life is love, and love is life. That phrase^ 
if you analyse it, implies a power of selecting from an environment, 
present or remembered, something, somebody, some process, and 
putting on it the stamp of supreme worth. With an imperious will> 
we desire its incorporation. We strive to take that piece, or person,, 
of our environment, and set it in the centre of our being, so that it 
shall become ourself, and we itself. What we are resolved upon is an 
awareness complete to identity, between ourself and that bit of environ¬ 
ment. Reflecting on the accompanying emotion, we sometimes, 
signalise its vital intensity by the word sanctity. But in the moment 
of realization, intellect and emotion, knowledge and reverence, under¬ 
standing and worship, are at one. It is their achieved unity that 
imparts the thrill of life, which indicates awareness. But when 
woman, priest, poet, or anyone else of emotional insight, says that 
life is love, and love is life, they mean a great deal more than enjoyment 
of incidental thrills. They mean to affirm that the very nature, and 
essence, of life awakened, is sustained intensity of awareness. And ia 
not vision, for them, at once the test and the savour of awareness ? 

Let the sociologist consider well this affirmative way of regarding the 
traffic between man and his milieu. It emphasizes, not the receptive¬ 
ness, but the creativeness, of the human part. Manners maketh 
we are told ; but vision makes man creative. Yet, even lacking vision, 
we communicate our impulses, desires, purposes, to environments,., 
selected by reason of their anticipated responsiveitess. Even upon a 
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resistant outer world, we project our own inner life, and so mould the 
outer to the pattern of a militant personality. But always in the 
trading between man and his milieu, whichever side is active or passive, 
there would seem to be a strict accounting, on the double entry 
system. What is credited to man is debited to environment, and 
^ice versa. So long as life lasts there is no separating of the two 
accounts. The cessation of balancing entries, on the two sides of the 
ledger, terminates, for the individual, his business of life. To be 
sure, there may be open accounting of long perodicity ; but the 
continuance of life depends upon a balancing of adjustments. The 
book of Judgment is a book of adjustment. To trade with time and 
circumstance, on a footing of balanced adjustments, is the very nature 
of life. 

In the great ledger of the living, special accounts of long term credit 
are opened for the environmental commerce of man. There is 
registered, in one of them, the funded accretions of an amazing capital. 
A veritable cornucopia, its secret of productivity is in the halo of 
mystery, that wraps every element of the environment. Persistent 
exploration discovers these wrappings to be rich in the jewelled 
splendours of unmined wealth. These are prizes of an enlarging 
awareness between man and his milieu. But the wealth thus revealed 
is by no means confined to the wonders and beauties of nature. Its 
inventory includes also the delights of made things, charms of art, 
marvels of masonry, harmonies of architectural vistas, thrills of street 
pageantry, divine music of transfigured faces. 

Science helps us to ascend the staircase of awareness. But it also 
confirms, and even emphasizes, our native tendency to arrest and 
fixation on the lower flights. There is needed, both for the man of 
science and the plain-man, a system of exercises contrived to impart 
the habit of ascent, A discipline that is also evocatory is required. 
The exercises must therefore be addressed to calling out a co-ordinated 
activity of spirit, mind, and body, all functioning in smooth adjust¬ 
ment to a crescendo of environments. Means, deliberately designed 
for promoting such fulness of commerce between man and his milieu, 
during his period of active growth, are called Education. The evil 
tendency of educational systems is to lapse into routine, before the 
initiate becomes an adept in the higher commerce, as of religion, art, 
poetry. From the staircase of awareness, the scholar and the student 
too often get elbowed on to the slippery slope of triviality. 
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A Synthetic Kxercise for Specialists. 

In promoting that awareness of self and surroundings, which means 
enhancement of life, science does with sustained deliberation, what we 
all do for ourselves somewhat fitfully. It hews and shapes its formulae 
q£ research from the musings and meditations of a commonsense philo* 
sophy, such as that outlined above. Adaptation to the delicate precedes, 
and ambitious purposes, of scientific method, is the end in view. 
But the more familiar versions of commonsense procedure seiwe to 
bring out the precise temptation that ever besets the man of science. 
That temptation is, as we have said, the tendency to arr^t and fixation 
Qj^ outgoing journey of the circular route from analysis to synthesis. 
The course of life runs normally from mere sensings, incidental 
experiences, occasional feelings, in childhood, to the full and nch 
awareness of ripening age. Can a commonsense philosophy show 
the way also to a curative treatment of the scientific tendency to 
arrest and fixation in this human progress ? 

For bane of temptation, there is a traditional antidote. It is vision of 
fulfilment. But that opening is seemingly barred by a strange historic 
antipathy. Hardly less terrifying is holy water to the devil, than the 
idea of inner vision to the man of science. Nevertheless, he has his own 
substitutes for stirring the inner life to creative deed. Synthesis is 
one of them ; unity is another. Pale, cold, and thin, though they 
appear to the rest of us, yet these substitutes for inner vision do, 
occasionally, move the man of science to astonishing feats. Doubtless 
it was nothing less than the passion for a synthetic view of planetary 
motion, which prompted and sustained Kepler, in making over four 
thousand shots, before he hit upon a formula that fitted the circum¬ 
stances. Thus was made possible the next great advance, Newton’s 

theory of gravitation. 

An apprenticeship in the scientific workshop of synthesis, a training 
in the philosophic school of unity, rather than an initiation into the 
religious cloister of vision, is, seemingly, indicated as the immediate 
corrective for that halt and stammer of the mind which afflicts the 
eminent specialist. And, since most of us plain-men suffer from a 
like malady, and harbour a similar aversion, it may be that the same 
kind of apprenticeship might effect a double cure. What we have 
to find is a cure, and if possible a preventive for Ihe bad habit of 
mental dissociation. 
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Amongst not a few remedial systems, of intellectual rather than 
moral or religious origin, already in existence, let us select a less 
known one for consideration. In provenance, it is naturally adapted 
to the work in hand. It issues direct from the deep wells of evolu¬ 
tionary thought. For some time past, field biologists have been 
combining with sociologists, and both with historians and teachers of 
evolutionary impulse, to work out a mode of observation, and research, 
that unites the naturalist’s outlook with the humanist’s inlook. There 
is thus being developed a new synthetic organ of science, and of 
education. Conspicuous on its keyboard are two major and two 
minor stops. Sound the greater pipes, and you hear the characteristic 
notes, now of the objective world without, now of the subjective 
world within. The smaller pipes, touched in the historic key, yield 
the notes of times past ; or, in forelooking mode, they vibrate with 
faint echoes of times to come. For practice in all these notes, and for 
combining them into chords and compositions, particular exercises 
have been contrived. 

Metaphor apart : let us try to sample the Regional Survey (as this 
synthetic organ of science and education is called) in an imaginary 
walk. Its very essence is to walk, in rambles of interpretative 
observation, through a sequence of environments, chosen because 
they exhibit what is significant in the interplay of man and his milieu. 
Characteristic types of correspondence between outer and inner must 
be included within the itinerary. What are these essential kinds of 
Place and Product with their human and social accompaniments ? 
Clearly, our itinerary must shew the representative correspondences 
that eternally grow up between man and nature ; and, as it were, 
spontaneously renew themselves from generation to generation. 
Think of woodman and his axe ; sportsman and his weapons of death; 
nuner and his pick ; fisherman and his net ; shepherd and his collie ; 
peasant and his hoe ; farmer and his plough. Here, for instance, are 
types of man and tool, adapted, by immemorial usage, to effective 
commerce with particular places and their natural products. A more 
complex type of interplay with environment, and a higher mastery 
of man, are indicated by concentrations at nodal points. Hence arise 
hamlet and village; upland market-town ; city of the plains ; and 
coastal port where sailors, traders, and fisherfolk mingle in co-operation 
and in conflict with each other, and with all the other types drawn down 
the waterway of the valley, from its uplands, by call of the open sea. 
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Is it not the river that links upland and lowland Places and Peoples, 
•(jjgir characteristic modes of livelihood, and of life-enhancement, 
with each other; and the totality of them, with the environmental 
unity of hills, plain and sea ? 

Such are the geographical conditions of a Regional Survey. Geo¬ 
graphers see the face of Mother Earth, sculptured by rivers into 
valleys that invite to a partnership of man and nature. It is the first 
0^ the R.egional Survey to observe, and contemplate, and scrutinize, 
this partnership of man and nature, in its significant aspects j and to 
do it not through print, picture, and diagram, but in the open air, 
under heaven*s vault. But yet, without the aid of books, pictures, 
diagrams, one can neither see truly, nor enjoy fully, the sights of 
country and town, of nature and man. So the Regional Survey has 
for its second aim an alternation of rambles in the open with studies 
in the closet. To get fixed, in one or the other habit, is the common 
error. Impulses, which have generated a traditional rivalry of the 
cloister and the hearth, manifest themselves in science, as an opposition 
of the closet and the heath. To naturalists, the call of the wild speaks 
irresistibly ; and to humanists, the voice of the library. But in the 
mode of Regional Survey, the exemplar is Darwin, equally responsive 

to both voices. 

Besides fixation of outlook, as in the field and laboratory student, and 
fixation of inlook, as in the closet student, there are other perils of 
specialization, against which the mind, in its evolutionary studies, 
needs the protection of well-designed exercises on the organ of 
synthesis. Evolutionists, reflecting perhaps the historian’s tendency 
to fixation of the back-looking gaze, have, hitherto, been strangely 
given to concentration on the past. And when, at rare intervals, 
they have broken from their obsession with origins in the past, and 
turned to prospect of the future, they have been wont to repeat the 
shifting habit of youth, to peer, now through the open casement of 
uncritical hope, now through the darkened windows of sombre fear. 
Against peril of fascination by the past, against bias of optimism or 
pessimism towards the future, a certain defence is afforded by a 
systematic habit of surveying the present. 

A MORE positive discipline, a more evocatory culture, is needed for 
life-fulfilment. That demands a reiterating sequence, in which 
prospect, retrospect, and circumspect, blend into one harmonious 
view. Survey for study attains to this end, as it advances into its own 
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active phase, of Survey for Service, Synthesis evokes vision, when 
the student’s view of unity stirs the man’s impulse to deed, through 
intensifying of emotion, and clarifying of thought. It is therefore 
only as apprenticeship, in the workshop of synthesis, develops, through 
vision, into mastery of design, that we may expect to enjoy the fulness 
of life. That comes as reward of opulent commerce with environment. 
Between the seeing of civilization and its higher power—being a seer 
of civilization—there is an intermediate step. The speculative 
interest must be exchanged for the practical. The spectator must now 
quit his stall in the auditorium for an actor’s part on the stage. There 
is no other way to the heights of awareness, where, clearness of thought, 
warmth of emotion, and play of imagination, are at one in imparting 
to life an intensity and devotion that merit the epithet sacred. 

IV. The Seeing of Civilization. 

The practical issues of Regional Service, through relevant Vision, 
Design, and Economy, must be postponed for later consideration. 
For the moment we are concerned only with the preliminary exercises 
of Regional Survey, How to plan a walking tour, that will show, 
by vivid sample, our habitable globe, as a system of inter-linked nver- 
valleys, whereon is staged the drama of man and his civilizations ? 
That is the immediate aim of the student-rambler. His purpose is a 
synoptic view of life, and its characteristic manifestations, on a repre¬ 
sentative morsel of the earth’s surface. He tries to see and grasp the 
oneness and reality of any given civilization, as product of life deeply 
planted In a given environment. Underlying the survey method is 
this assumption—that the varied forms of human life, which grow up 
and establish themselves in any representative river-valley of Western 
Europe, exhibit, as it were, a section of our civilization, wherein its 
type and mode of working may be observed, by inspection,” from 
top to bottom, from end to end. On this supposition, the synthetic 
quality of the method is, of necessity, adapted to, because actually 
derived from, the reality, at once objective and subjective, that issues 
from the traditional partnership of man and nature. A pair of linked 
valleys, that carry the student-rambler from sea to sea, make the ideal 
unit of regional survey. But in any single specimen, well chosen, a 
good beginning may be made, of that comparative science of civiliza¬ 
tions, which, as it comes into ordered being, will constitute the necessary 
synthetic exercise, for cure of abstract souls in specialists and others. 
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To arouse interest to a sufficient pitch of intensity it is well to start 
afresh with another region than one’s own, which is usually too dulled 
by famiUarity to stir the mind out of its customary ruts. The principle 
of mental healing, here applicable, is of course that practised from time 
immemorial by physicians, who prescribe a change of air and scene 
for jaded min^ and tired bodies, 

A ROUGHLY outlined scheme for a flying survey of the linked valleys, 
Thames and (Bristol) Avon, was sketched in a previous volume (TThe 
Coming Polity, revised edition, 1919)* But therein, the vastness of 
London, and its subtle radiations, introduced an unmanageable factor, 
and made it unnecessarily difficult to maintain perspective, in studying 
those direct interactions of man and his environment, which are the 
springs of civilization. Towards correcting that metropolitan bias, 
the itinerant student may be recommended to diverge from the Thames 
valley at a convenient spot, and descend into another valley of a tj^e 
at once more simple in its rural economy and of more representative 
civic pattern. For choice, take the Salisbury Avon instead of the 
Bristol Avon, to pair with the Thames. Leave the Thames valley 
at the town of Reading.* If time presses, take train up the lateral 
Kennet valley to Marlborough. Thence walk some five or six miles over 
the range of Downs, which at once separate and unite the Thames- 
Kennet valley with that of the Salisbury Avon. Traverse the latter 
on foot from upland sources to outlet in the English Channel, with 
intention of storing, in the mind, a picture of the two-in-one unity, 
composed of the sections of civilization to be seen in the linked valley- 
systems of Avon and Thames-Kennet. Though not ideal, geo¬ 
graphically, it is practically convenient, to start definite observations 
at the village of Wooton Rivers. That is where Cobbett began one 
of his most famous rides. Follow his route through hamlet and 
village, as far as the cathedral city of Salisbury, comparing what you 
see to-day with what he saw a century ago ; not forgetting to pause 
for an interval of closer study in the old upland market-town of 

♦Variations of route will suggest themselves ; e.g.y up the Vale of White Horse» 
from mediseval and renaissance Oxford to Swindon, a town of the Industrial 
Revolution. Arrive on a Monday, and you see a commingling of rustic types 
in the market-place of Old Swindon, a country town still. Cross two ran^s of 
chalk hills into the Vale of Pewsey, via Marlborough, debouching at the viUage 
of Alton Barnes, where the Downs fall almost sheer in a cascade of green-dad 
bays and bastions of megalithic-like sculpture. Walk from Alton Barnes along 
the upper Avon valley floor to Amesbury, then ascend to the “ Plain,” so as to 
approach Salisbury from the high ground of the plateau, arriving on a Tuesday, 
the market day. Short detours by this route take in Avebury and Stonehenge* 
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Amesbury, At Salisbury, ascend the high ground of the lateral Downs 
and follow the old moorland track for some dozen miles. Then 
descend again to the valley floor from the right bank and traverse 
the ancient river-crossing at Breamore. On the left bank there is a 
rich choice of track and roadway through the rolling upland of moor 
and woodland, maintained as a nature reserve from times immemorial, 
and, since Norman days, called the New Forest. Anything from a 
dozen miles to a score or more, according to route, is the distance from 
Breamore to Ringwood, the lowland market-town, at the south-west 
corner of the Forest. There, crossing to the right bank, you soon 
find yourself again amidst heath and moorland. Another ten miles of 
tramping, most of it through enchanting wild country, takes you to 
Christchurch, the old port-city, decayed through silting of the river 
mouth and other causes. A final two or three miles, by the estuary 
margin, and your journey ends at the primitive fishing hamlet of 
Mudeford. 

Suppose that, in a week of holiday tramping at the rate of ten to twelve 
miles a day, we have journeyed from the high Downs to the sea. 
Precisely what harvest of observations, imagery, reflections, emotions, 
can have been gathered towards beginning an apprenticeship to 
synthesis, of a kind that will make us want to continue and develop 
the cultivation of unity, in our own home region ? Well, you may 
take a horse to the trough but you cannot make him drink. A thirst 
for water, from the deep wells of life, is to be assumed on the part 
of our student-rambler. But one cannot assume a knowledge of 
where the wells are located, and how to draw from them. In plain 
words, students of social science, for the most part, resemble other 
book-educated persons, in their lack of observational power, and 
feebleness of emotional reaction to the concrete situations of everyday 
life. They have been trained to think in the presence of print or 
speech ; to see and feel in the presence of art and its representations. 
When brought face to face with the phantasmagoria of men and things 
in the open, they are apt to stand bewildered like a rustic on his first 
visit to town, or incurious like a cow looking over a gate. But a 
cleverly constructed play, vividly staged in a theatre, we watch from 
scene to scene, with the curiosity of a child and the sustained attention 
of an experienced mind. Well, is it not possible, similarly, to see the 
drama of man and nature, staged in the valley of the Salisbury Avon, 
and interpret its denouement, in reference respectively to the unfolding 
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parts of two main protagonists, one being the river system, the 
other the cathedral city ? At the worst, we can hardly fail of bemg 
aroused to many things of elemental sigmficance, in rambling through 
a reeion, which includes the largest and finest public nature-reserve 
in Great Britain, and also an ancient cathedral city which has become 
the Clapham Junction of South-Western England. 

For the seeing of the facts, we have the aid of the sciences of natwe, 
with such help also as may be derived from the sciences of man. For 
appraisement of human values, we have the aid of history, literature, 
art religion, political philosophy. In a word, our resources, of sight 
and insight, are at once the sciences and the humanities. In the 
scientific mood, we shall see and scrutinise Nature in the leading 
role In the humanist mood, we shall observe and contemplate 
Man, the city-builder, in the ascendant. We shall practise an alterna¬ 
tion of these two moods all the way, as we travel from river source 
to open sea. The more rustic parts of the journey will awaken the 
naturalist in us, and the civic walks, above all in Salisbury city, and 
in Christchurch, but also in hamlet, village, and country market-town, 
will stir the humanist. But the requirements of a truly synthetic 
exercise demand an unbroken rhjrthm of both moods. Towards that, 
the itinerant method helps, if only because you must make a regional 
survey by walking or not at all. For progress in survey is by an alterna¬ 
tion of outlook and inlook, just as you walk by raising first one foot, 
then the other* Sometimes to be sure one leaps forward at a bound. 
And similar feats of mental progress seem to come about, when, in 
jYioments of illumination, sight and insight, outlook and inlook, the 
rustic mood and the civic, combine to flash a joint message into con¬ 
sciousness. An occasional glow of revelation habitually rewards the 
rhythmic alternation of scientific observing and humanist musing. 

Summing up the impressions and memories of our holiday-ramble 
down the Avon valley, let us try to recall its presentation of man and 
nature as an interplay of dramatic unities. The personal question to 
be answered at the close of our expedition is this : are we invigorated 
in body, refreshed in mind, tranquilised in spirit ? The test of a 
synthetic exercise is fulfilment of all these three purposes together. 
What then does the student-rambler see, in turning his mind’s eye 
back upon a first experience of regional survey ? 

To begin with he sees the Great Unity of natural forces, whose outcome 
is the river valley he has traversed, with its floor of vegetation, soil 
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and rock, its covering roof of sky and cloud so richly changeful by 
night and day. The river is the symbol of this nature-unity, and 
manifests itself as the chief agent of the forces at play. What we call 
the physical and natural sciences are but the chapters of a continuing 
serial, which tells the story of that unfolding Cosmic Drama, in which 
the river valley is a continuing scene. Or, more correctly, these 
sciences are becoming the chapters of such a serial, as the geographer 
learns to piece together, and compose into one narrative, the fragments 
of knowledge about our earth and its evolution, yielded by the several 
specialisms of the physical order of science. 

Next he sees the lesser unity, or say rather the community, of work. 
By interacting with the forces of the cosmic drama, man extracts 
from the earth and its envelope of plant and animal life, the elements 
of his own sustenance, and fabricates, from the products of nature, the 
material structure of his civilization. The economic sciences, as they 
cast off the trappings of their abstract ** utilities,” increasingly become 
the narrative of a Techno-drama, or Labour-play, which unfolds 
within the limits of the cosmo-drama, yet is ever extending the sphere 
of man's mastery over nature. 

Beyond the community of work, but revolving within the economic 
orbit, our student-rambler sees the human community of the Folk, 
and their customary life, seasonal and traditional, individual and 
social, as it opens, expands, declines, and renews itself, in family, in 
hamlet, village, and town. The anthropological sciences, as they rise 
from anecdotes of folk-lore to studies of folk-life, and from speculations 
of “ race ” to observations of particular families and groups, begin 
to show forth the drama of Man in Nature. This is a Folk-drama, or 
Man-play, unfolding within the Techno-drama or Labour-play, as 
that within the Cosmo-drama or Nature-play. The smaller is to the 
larger unfoldings, may we say, as the gemmule of a bean seed to its 
cotyledonous stores of food, all packed within the shell case, which, 
again, yields to the seasonal thrust of its sun-warmed earth-bed. 

As the bean plant germinates and grows, its subordination to environ¬ 
ment gives place to that kind of mastery, which selects nutritive 
substances from earth, air, and water, and fashions them to the needs 
of a life unfolding in obedience to inner impulses. In these later 
stages of its life-cycle, the plant, so to speak, turns round upon the 
external world, and asserts the primacy of its own inner being, its 
design, and intention, of becoming. In a true and real sense, the 
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olant in these later stages, subordinates the external environment to 
L inner purpose of its life. Now, the range and scope of analogous 
reactions exerted on his environment, for good and ill, by the human 
individual and his community, are widened and deepened, by higher 
organic complexity, by richer inheritance, and immensely, prodigiously, 
incalculably, by the social heritage and the transmitted burden of evil. 
How infinite the variety of purpose to which human life moulds its 
environment in terms of an inner vision ! Taken at their best, 
religions, literatures, arts, philosophies, even politics, are but modes 
of kindling the inner light, and giving form and expression to the 
resulting vision. In the consecjuent clash and combine of impulses 
generated by the discords and harmonies, the ideals and temptations, 
of competing and co-operant visions of life, civilizations are born and 
flourish, decay and are renewed. 

Make bold to assume that, in the sample of civilization presented by 
Salisbury city, our student-rambler has seen and pursued certain 
clues to the reading of man’s drama of creative evolution. In the 
multiplicity, complexity, and seemingly riotous confusion, of creative 
life therein manifested, suppose there has been revealed a pattern, in 
which the rustic economies extend, develop, and unite, into civic 
design. What mental picture of this pattern can be recalled, in 
quiet meditations, by the fireside at home ? Well, go back for a moment, 
to the theatre of the country-side. There the itinerant observer sees 
a Nature-play, within which develops the Labour-play, and the Self¬ 
play of individual lives, and the Folk-play of families and groups. 
True it is, passing into the human theatre of city life, one discovers that, 
for most of its inhabitants, Self, Family, and Folk are still dominated 
by the conditions of Work. But the dominating work is not imposed 
by the environment of Nature, Rather the contrary, for here you 
observe a piece of the nature-environment, on which has been impressed 
a very human pattern, as wax receives the seal. Recall, for instance, 
how this particular civic pattern came to be. In comparatively late 
mediaeval times did Bishop Poore found and build the city of Salisbury, 
by draining the marshes at junction of the Avon with two of its tribu¬ 
taries, and laying out, there, the plan of a city, designed according as 
his mind (itself the heir of immemorial architectonic tradition) 
would have it. His Civic Design commanded the collective economy 
the synergy) of the citizens, just in so far as its execution afforded 
scope and activity, not only to their outer needs, but also to impulses 
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animating their inner life. A certain working together of the citizens 
thus went to the fashioning of the city ; and to its subsequent main¬ 
tenance, growth, and modification for good or ill, a like synergy has 
been applied. So there emerges an unfolding spirit of the city, the 
product of generations linked in this creative purpose. The 
character of this civic spirit is to be discerned in the qualities and defects 
of streets and buildings, of institutions and homes ; the mode of its 
interplay with individual lives is to be read in the faces and the garments 
of the citizens, their conduct, behaviour, and gestures. It is in relation 
to this complex spiritual unity of the city, that the citizens become, 
more or less, a polity of ethical purpose. And so far, each generation 
may be observed, and interpreted, as engaged less in a Techno-drama 
or Labour-play patterned by nature, and more in a Psycho-drama or 
Soul-play of human intention and design. So to name their action 
is to emphasize the part of each individual in engaging his personality 
to the common cause. But regard the same play of purpose from the 
collective standpoint, and the action is better described as a Polity- 
drama or Play of Communal Purpose. 

Thus the scenes of the Techno-drama played in terms of the rustic 
process in the upper and mid-Avon valleys undergo a spiritual 
transformation, as the civic process brings them within its embrace. 
The rustic players may be followed and traced to a weekly climax in 
the market-place of Salisbury city. There the products they bring 
for sustenance of the city, begin a series of profound modifications. 
And so it is, in even greater degree, with the players. Transcending 
the limitations of Folk-drama, they are drawn to gatherings and places 
in the city, where a quickening of the inner life arouses to some feeling 
of participation in the larger play of spiritual adventure, and, it may be, 
of creative eflFort. Amongst current modes of these life-enhancements, 
the more popular, such as theatre, concert, cinema, political oratory, 
exercise their evocatory powers without professed sanctity of aim, and 
this, maybe, because they lack civic interest and intention. Yet the 
soaring spire of the cathedral stands as continuing reminder of the 
truth, that spiritual conversions, even more than material trans¬ 
formations, are the proper work of the city. And it may be taken 
for an instance of this truth, that every traveller, who approaches 
Salisbury city from its encircling range of hills, can hardly fail to 
experience a certain inner illumination. The sight that meets his 
gaze compels a mood charged with wonder, touched with reverence. 
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He is presented with a sublime spectacle of Nature in the swelling 
surge Looth-rounded Downs, and their vault of sky. But 
these cosmic splendours are seen but as the chosen frame of the city, 
set upon the floor of their basin. And, from its centre, rises the lofty 
spire of- the cathedral. There is elation in the sheer beauty of the 
scene. But vivid in the joy of it all is an intuition of the implied 
symbolism. The encircling hills are Her substance, which Nature 
offers as raw material to ^dan, for the work of his fashioning hand, 
for the discernment of his scheming brain, for the delight of his up- 
looking heart. Cathedral spire pierces the overarching sky with a 
twofold message. It declares a mastery which can mould the outer 
to the deepest purpose of the inner. It also proclaims the vault of 
heaven to be the dome of a mansion, Tvherein abides the spirit of the 
city. So do impulse and desire lead rustics to believe, as, light 
in heart and purse, they tramp in, expectantly, to the regional capital 
from upland village. If, for these, the promised paradise prove an 
inferno, yet the civic vision calls not less insistently to the oncoming 
crop of sylvan youth and maid. That way runs adolescent aspiration, 
without break in the flow of generations. 

Approaching the gates of Salisbury, we come upon a reading of the 
external world, which, transcending the rustic outlook, sees, in the 
cosmo-drama, not the restricting envelope of man’s activities, but 
the unfolding of a higher and more spiritual development of Nature 
as Symbol-drama or Mystery-play of Sanctities. As if to reinforce 
the message of cathedral spire, the same s5rmbolism, but in a different 
key, is repeated at the lower end of the Avon valley, where the river 
meets the sea. Standing upon Hengistbury Head, the observer 
thrills to a phantasmagoria of sea, bays, headlands, cliffs, and sky, 
yet is deeply if dimly aware that meaning and significance are given 
to the marvels of this outlook upon the world, by an inner light breaking 
from the central spectacle of the old Priory at Christchurch, with its 
tower standing erect, a human sentinel on guard over a company of 
Nature’s children. ' 
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LIFE-SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS. 

I. Scientific Renewal : Its Conditions and Resultants. 

have assumed a coming together of scientific knowledge and 
humanist learning, to endow a holiday ramble with the quality of a 
synthetic exercise. ’Tis a large assumption. It pre-supposes that 
the fact-laden ox of science can be yolked to the prancing Pegasus 
of literature. The enterprise would sound less hazardous, were we 
assured that charioteers are being trained for the purpose. WelU 
beginnings, which can be read in this light, are discernible in the 
changes now in course of transforming the whole group of social 
and psychological sciences. Psychology itself most conspicuously 
illustrates the process of regeneration set agoing, when a science, after 
too prolonged immurement in the cloister of thought, returns again 
to the active life. A somewhat sterile science of mind in the abstract 
has been born again into living productivity. Its immediate fruits> 
if not literature, are at least the stuff of literature. Already the 
novelists are hewing freely from these newly opened quarries of the 
human soul. And that is, doubtless, only a beginning towards the 
rebuilding of obsolescent spiritual edifices. 

The particular contacts with reality by which psychology is undergoing 
repair and renewal are worth noting, because typical of similar move¬ 
ments of regeneration emerging throughout the field of the “ higher 
sciences. First, perhaps, came Darwin’s comparative studies of the 
emotions, as expressed in animal and human life j this magnificently 
renewed, on the plane of science, one of the oldest traditions of 
literature, that of the fabulists. Then followed, in the customary 
fashion of scientific progress, observations, measurements, experiments, 
on men and animals, living and acting under laboratory conditions of 
precise ordering. Simultaneously there grew up a fertile alliance of 
psychologists with teachers and parents, for systematic study of the 
child-mind, in its enlarging experience from infancy onwards. Their 
joint researches begin to unveil and show forth the course of Presences 
and Powers within the dawning mind, that strangely recall the 
mythologies of antiquity. The “ great god Pan ” stirs to life again 
even in the mind of Board-school children. Some verses by a girl 
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of nine in an elementary school, reported by a Government Inspector, 
may be’ cited as an example of the poetic awakening that results from 
natural growth in an evocatory milieu. Let the seasonal pageant do 
its work of inspiration unhindered, and the child-mind spontaneously 
responds in self-expression. Listen then to the little girl’s Swinburnian 
effort to express and communicate her sentiments of “ Late October ” : 

Patter of fitful rain, 

Shiver of fallen leaves, , ^ , 

And wail of wind that has left behind 
The glory of fruit and sheaves. 

Mist on the crowning hills, 

Mist in the vales below. 

And grief in the heart that has seen depart 

Its summer of long ago. 

From r msss of evidence, such, for instance, 3.S tihs^t of the Fersh 
books, students of child-psychology are coming to a belief that 
the rare occurrence of “ mute inglorious Miltons ” indicates not so 
much a failure of nature, as a repression by man. Rather do they 
suggest that nature intended the Pegasus of literature to be foaled in 
the stable of every child’s inner life. And, certainly our educational 
system goes on the assumption that, in the child-mind, is born a 
bull calf, capable of being reared into an ox of knowledge. If, by a 
rare mystery, it happens that both animals survive scholastic training, 
grow up, and learn to pull together, their proprietor is declared a 
genius. Both the rarity and the mystery of the event begin to be 
exposed by another new branch of psychology. First-hand observa¬ 
tions of mental aberrations, in asylum ward, hospital clinique, and 
consulting room, are renewing the science of mind at the hands of 
medical men. These psycho-analytic physicians reveal extraordinary 
and unsuspected powers native to the mind. Chiefly they are powers 
to contrive make-shift integrations for saving one’s life, when 
threatened with dismemberment in the torture-chambers of our 
Iron World. And what are the conditions of the mind’s performance 
of these creative acts ? The essential condition is disbarrassment by 
the mind of the whole culture outfit imposed on it by custom and law, 
by “ education ” and “ religion.” If not the Kingdom of Heaven, at 
least the wand of white magic seems to be within us. Suppose, now, 
a new sociology to arise, with the design of an evocatory environment, 
and an old religion to return with effective rites of lustration, what 
might we not expect ? Perhaps, a restoration of the Age of Miracles, 
and with it, an advent of the Golden World, dreamed by poets and seers. 



LIFE-SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 

A RENEWAL of anthropology analogous to that of psychology has been 
in progress, since Dr. Haddon and other pioneers took to field studies 
amongst primitive peoples. A somewhat wooden study, not so 
ago, concentrated on collecting antiquities, measuring skulls, an 
constructing dream-theories of race, anthropology, to-day, is a living, 
fertile, science, which not only observes and compares the tools, 
weapons, and customs, of primitive peoples, but learns to appreciate 
their religious ritual as experimental contrivances towards life- 
enhancement. The other social sciences, it has to be confessed, as 
yet, lag behind this current progress of psychology and anthropology. 
Some of them have hardly begun to re-orient themselves into that 
direct confrontation of man and nature, which is the admitted secret 
of renewal by the physical sciences at the Renaissance, and the cause 
of their sustained productivity ever since. Economics, to be sure, a 
generation or more ago, made a good beginning of concrete and 
inductive studies, with its Family Budgets, elaborated and developed 
from the domestic to the civic level by Charles Booth, Seebohm 
Rowntree, Professor Bowley and others. Economics in this and other 
ways, is turning into an obseiwational science. But the sister science 
of ethics shows as yet little sign of cleansing itself from a too pungent 
odour of the lamp. That, at least, is true of most academic writers 
on ethics. As for the real students of ethics, are they not rather to 
be found elsewhere ? If you want to ascertain from books what 
actual motives influence the conduct of your contemporaries, surely 
you will turn to the pages of realistic writers like Wells, Bennett, 
Galsworthy, and their younger successors whose name is legion. 
These, it is true, present their conclusions in the form of art. But 
the knowledge which supports their artistry they have obtained by 
factual observations, compared, generalised, and interpreted, by some 
illuminating insight. In other words, their methods embrace the 
essence of the scientific in everything but name. In short, there is 
only needed a certain formal linkage for the claim to be made, that 
these novelists are the real out-door students and cultivators of sciences 
like ethics and social psychology. 

In course of readjustment from the abstract tradition of philosophy 
to the concrete outlook of science, social studies incur a certain risk. 
The price of detail is too often oblivion of the whole. The philo¬ 
sopher’s units, such as being, becoming, reality, extension, thought, 
the one, the many, are too rarified in content for the service of 
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specialised science. It is hardly by their aid that the specialist ^ be 
saved from lapsing into a mere collector, as of stamps, or snuff boxes. 
Something is needed, intermediate between the umversals of philosophy, 
and the observer’s view of this, here, now. There is required an 
interpretative formula, a working hypothesis, to se^e certain defimte 
purposes. It must link the field observation with the methtative 
research of the closet, the outlook on nature with the inlook of nun, 
and the whole sequence and cycle of observation and meditation, 
outlook and inlook, with the larger traditions of unity and synthesis, 
A sound formula thus contrived has other uses also. It should help 
to correct alike the naif suppositions of commonsense philosophy, and 
the dialectical attenuations of academic philosophy, and so restore the 

perspective of both. 

To illustrate the kind of linkage required, recall an anecdote which 
signalized a historic advance from the empiricism of natural history to 
the science of biology* The incident happened at the famous meeting 
of the Linnaean Society, where the original papers of Darwin and 
Wallace on the theory of N^atural Selection were presented. A critic 
declared that it was no time for naturalists to be making hypotheses. 
All energies were needed, he affirmed, for the observation of facts. 
Darwin replied with some heat—it is said to have been the only known 
occasion of his getting angry in public—that no profitable observa¬ 
tions of fact could be made without a hypothesis to choose them. 
The difference, he said, between a labourer digging in a gravel pit, 
and a geologist, was that the latter carried in his head, consciously 
or unconsciously, some reasoned explanation, some hypothesis, or 
theory, as to the formation of gravel. And each stone the geologist 
selects is something that goes to confirm or modify his hypothesis. 
He may choose his stones consciously, for that purpose, or from fixedi 
habit. But the hypothesis or theory is the working part of his mental 
furniture. 


II. The Rhythm of Life, Organic and Social. 

The Darwin of Regional Survey is Frdd^ric Le Play (1806-1882). 
In the perfecting of his methods, he spent a lifetime travelling through¬ 
out Europe and beyond. The earUer years of his joumeyings were 
occupied in collecting economic facts, as the saying is, for their own 
sake. Believing that economics, in order to become a science, must 
turn into a kind of natural history study of Work and its reaction on 
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fomilv life he sought for facts about working-class families, their 
placeLf livelihood, their ways of earning and spending, their collective 

life and social customs. 

Thus he roamed the world as at once geographer, economist and 
anthropologist. His collection of facts grew into vast masses of 
information and statistics. But how to grasp them in their unity 
how interpret them as a single body of truth ? Some general clue 
was wanted, some interpretative formula beyond the domain of 
and all the three separate sciences of geography, economics and an 
pology. To find this central and illuminating clue, Le Play sought 

and thought in vain. 

At length the solution came to him, in a moment 
the limitless expanse of the Asiatic steppe, whither ^ ^ ^ 

his travels and studies. There, on all sides, is presented to the eye 
great rolling billows of grass-land. Everywhere is grass and no other 
vegetation. Pasturing on this steppe are immense flocks of 
Following them from pasture to pasture are the shepherds. JNot a 
handful of men, but a multitude of families, trekking over the steppe 
in wake of the flocks which are their source of livelihood. Ine 
social situation is very simple. Grass—^sheep—shepherd-folk. Held 
together by care of the flocks and their guidance from pasture to pasture, 
the shepherd family grows to a magnitude more t^ian tribal ; they 
become a People. The patriarchal organisation with its communal 
ways of life is a correlate, we may even say, a resultant, of the pastoral 
occupation ; as that again is linked with the steppe. In the social 
tissue thus disclosed, you perceive the inevitable warp threads of each 
individual life within the shepherd community. Upon this three-fold 
warp of Place, of ^^Vork, of Family Life and social custom, the individual 
throws his shuttle, and weaves in the pattern of his personality. But 
now suppose these limiting conditions are of general application. 
Assume the same simplicity of social texture to be present in the life 
and circumstances of all working-class families, and to be recognised 
if you penetrate below the surface. That was the interpretative 
hypothesis suggested to Le Play by his illumination on the steppe. 

Hence the triad of Place—^Work—Family, became for him a means 
of vision, a clear seeing of what he believed to be the fundamental 
economic-process, and therefore also the very basis of life and society. 
It enabled him to re-survey the whole field of his previous observa- 
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tions, and reduce to clarity, order, and sequence, his masses of facts, 
hitherto uncorrelated or only partly so Previously he had been 
geographer, economist, and anthropologist by turns. Now he saw the 
facte of place, of work, of family and social life as an interdependent 
unity They were revealed to him in what the scholastic philosophers 
called simultaneous totality. In other words, without ceasing to be 
specialist in three sub-sciences, he became master of one single science, 
which united them by means of his synthetic formula. That one 
science he did not call sociology. He was probably unaware that a 
philosopher and a fellow-citizen, almost a neighbour in Paris, had 
recently invented that word, to stand for the unity and common 


organization of all social studies. 

himself became ultimately more interested in the application 
of his synthetic formula of Place, Work, Family (or, in somewhat more 
general terms. Place, Work, Folk) to practical politics than to scientific 
research. In this he paralleled and blended in his own career the 
lives of Charles Darwin and Francis Galton. In that historic partner¬ 
ship of two cousins in a gifted family, Darwin worked out the theory 
of organic evolution and Galton invented Eugenics as an applied 
science of evolution. In fuller personal orbit Le Play first elaborated 


his theory, then devoted his later years to social and political reform. 
His principle of action could be no other than treating as a unity the 
three elements of Land, Labour, and People, which are inseparable 
in the system of Man and Nature. The futility of measures which 
treat these fundamentals in isolation, our own generation has gradually 
come to recognise. Hence nowadays, more than half a century after 
Le Play’s cardinal contribution to social science, we are trying to unite 
housing and town-planning with education and the “ minimum wage,” 
these again with child-welfare, mother-craft, and social opportunities, 
and all brought into relation through due interaction between town 
and country life, as for instance, by garden-city movements and rural 
organization societies. 


But what of the more scientific uses to which the formula has been 
put ? Several schools of social science have arisen from the impulse 
of Le Play. To one of them reference has already been made—^the 
school of economic research by means of Family Budgets. But. 
invaluable as are such researches, they too much resemble Le Play’s 
own type of investigation before his discovery of the revealing formula. 
For comprehensive use of that formula we must turn to what might 
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be called Ihe travel school of Le Play, as it is a school that affirms 
travel to be an indispensable instrument of social science. 

The phrase " nature-occupatiort,” has been well applied by this 
school to all modes of livelihood which directly link man with his 
environment in siich a way that you can observe, as it were, at a g ^nce, 
the sequence, Place-work-folk. Thus alongside the work and life 
of the shepherd, they rank those of five other primary types-viz., 
fisherman, peasant, hunter, forester, miner. With these six elemental 
pieces on the chessboard of nature, this school of investigation proceeds 
to play the game of analysis and re-synthesis. In all the primary types 
the same simplicity of social structure is discernible f 

detail of particular variations and later developments. What exists 
in the districts in which people live—seas, mountains, plains, torests 
and the like—determine what occupations are possible, and the occupa¬ 
tions demand certain qualities in the people following them, and by 
a kind of natural selection, enforce the attainment of the qualities on 
the people. So stated, the Le Play hypothesis of social development 
is seen to be on all fours with Darwin’s more famous theory of organic 
evolution by Natural Selection. Hence, at first sight, it might seem 
just as controversial, and even more so, as being applied to human 
society. And it is true that qualifications are needed, even funda¬ 
mental ones, in the formula. But the first thing is to see just what 
it was that Le Play did actually discern and truly represent. He, like 
the author of The Origin of Species, was no mere logician of the 
speculative interest. They were, both of them, observers of insight, 
who saw clearly and vividly, an elemental process of life actually at 
work. One of them saw it at work in the animal, and the other in 
the human, world. Le Play anticipated Darwin by a few years, but 
failed to generalize his vision in wider terms than those of the synthetic 


science he called social economy. 

Stranger still, neither of the two pioneers, nor anyone amongst their 
immediate followers, chanced to think of comparing the respective 
versions of their basal unity. Let us be clear as to what precisely 
this unity is. It is not the theory of natural selection. Something' 
that goes deeper is needed to carry the weight of modern biology, 
and its ever-growing body of verified knowledge. Natural selection 
is but an ingenious and elaborate guess at the dominant mode of 
lifers unfolding in a state of nature. Biologists dispute much about 
the significance and working of natural selection. They are in 
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tolerable agreement about the underlying proems of Ufe 
see life as a rhythm, a relation, a process, ^ife is, for the biol^ist, 
an interplay of organism and environment, in which each is alternatively 
hammer and anvil to the other. And the word function they reserve 
for the action, alike of organism on environment, and eniuronment 
on organism. Thus emerges a three-in-one unity of Environment, 
Function Organism. On this foundation is sohdly building the temple 
of an evolutiSiary life-science, broad and high. Word for word tl^ 
vital unity of biology corresponds with the social umty of Place, Work, 
Folk. Extended from animal to human life, the first formula answers 
the what and how of nature in man ; its social version is the formula 
of man in nature. The remarkable coincidence of this identity between 
the fundamental concepts of biological and social science seems to 
have remained undiscerned by nearly two generation of biologists 
and sociologists. And far from realised, even now, is the gain for 
synthesis, by this linkage of human life and society, with sub-human 
life and nature. To capitalize the profit of unity thus given is 
a matter of social accounting, presumably significant, not only 
for science and philosophy, but also for education and all that 



depends on it. 

Return, then, to the question of how the common wayfarer, as well 
as the professed student, may be put in a position to discover for 
himself the revealing unity of man and nature. To see not through 
a glass darkly, but face to face—that was the purpose of our holiday 
ramble. In the Avon journey can be seen contemporary practitioners 
of the main nature-occupations, who, in all essentials, continue to 
re-act to Mother Earth, very much as they have been doing from time 
immemorial. You see chalk-digger and gravel-worker as living variants 

of the elemental miner; axeman, hurdlemaker, and verderer, as 

% 

contemporary varieties of the primeval forester ; sportsman on the 
moor, soldier on Salisbury Plain, gamekeeper in the woods, rat-catcher 
on the farm, as current varieties of the primitive hunter ; shepherd 
on the Downs as- himself a persistent primitive ; ploughman, milkman, 
farmer, squatter, smallholder, gardener, as varieties of the eternal 
peasant; in-shore and deep-sea fisherman, boatman and sailor, as 
perennial adaptations to the life of the sea. Woman with her gathering 
basket links all these rustics with the life of home. Boys vnii\ their 
toys, girls with their dolls, expose Nature's isahearsal for staging of 
the human play on the boards of the coming generation. 
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Contrast now the stock of imagery, thus gathered by our student- 
rambler, with the abstractions of economic and political discussion 
by most book-educated people, when they turn their attention to 
“ rural questions.” A vague generality, termed ” agricultural labour,” 
is matched in lack of concreteness and precision by others called ” the 
land problem,” “ rural wages,” “ the cottage question,” “ the country 
school,” and so forth. As subjects of polemic, these abstract topics 
are doubtless well adapted to the dialectics of our pecuniary culture. 
Skill in their forensic handling is a passport to success in the current 
order, or disorder, of things. It must therefore be admitted, that the 
student-rambler is likely to be less rather than more qualified for a 
successful career in politics and business, if he brings back a mind 
furnished with concrete pictures of definite rustic types, working in 
real and richly varied places, of particular families housed ill or well 
in actual cottages, scattered over the countryside, or gathered into 
this that, or the other, village of clear memory. It may be, that by 
effective use of his synthetic formula he has seen the wood as well as 
the trees of the human forest, but such equipment of actual detail 
in living unity will serve to make him still more of a stranger, in a 
of urban abstractions. 

The rebuff is all to the good, if it drives him back into rural life for 
a more thorough-going survey. After all, he has perhaps missed the 
gist of the matter ! His rustic formula of place, work, folk, does not 
seem very helpful in the understanding of things, inside the labourer’s 
cottage, nor in its front garden. The element of “ occupational 
economy ” is not conspicuous in that blaze of colour made by the 
clump of hollyhocks at the cottage gate ; nor in the lace curtains 
that flank the ground-floor windows ; nor in the spotless napery on 
the kitchen table spread for tea ; nor in the big Bible on the parlour 
table. And when the young wife’s baby is brought in for the visitor 
to admire. Geographic Influence and Economic Determinism both 
fly out through the window, for very shame at sheer inability to say 
a word towards explaining the transfiguration that lights the mother’s 
face. 

The truth is, that in our haste for unity, we have over-simplified the 
human situation. And if the rustic cottage outranges our formula 
of synthesis, how much more so the vast complexity of city life. 
Passing from the open country to the villages, our itinerant student 
observes a concentration of the rustic types, and their mingling and 
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transformation, under the influence of a social life and tradition that 
are something more than rustic. The village is the place of shopping 
for its district; it is also the religious, social, and educational, centre. 
Institutions like church, and school, appear. These continue that 
transformation of the rustic types which, begun in the home, is 
completed in the city. In the urban melting-pot, fusions,and crystalli¬ 
sations, take place which produce types as different from the rustic 
as butterfly from grub, as sessile oyster from its free-swimnung larva. 

For the study of these in detail and in unity, we need a formula adapted 
to the complexity of the civic situation, yet viewing it in continuity 
with rustic simplicities. How, for instance, interpret, in terms of the 
life process and the social process, types like schoolmaster and parson 
in the village, like artist, statesman, and philosopher, in town ? In 
such cases, the principal of natural selection, if not entirely inoperative, 
at least ceases to be determinative. The determining agency is not 
nature, but a human aspiration. .The social process instead of 
beginning with a place and ending with a person, goes the other way 
round. For natural selection is substituted social selection, and even 
personal election. The same triad of factors may be assumed, but 
they operate in the reverse order. The initiative is now with the 
human will and affections, and all that they stand for in the adventuring 
Ascent of Man. To recognise and give due emphasis to this primacy 
of human effort and inner impulse, clearly we need first of all to reverse 
our formula of synthesis. Instead of Place—^work—^folk, it must 
be read Folk—^work—^place. 

The place no longer works the folk, but rather the folk work the 
place ; and, moreover, in a sense inexpressible by these simple words 
of familiar usage. Springs of purposive action are released from the 
arcane world within. In the alternating game of outlook and inlook, 
the play is now with the latter. Words of richer content than folk, 
work, and place, are needed for this play of purpose, that substitutes 
itself for external determinism or mere impulse. We play with 
environments, instead of they with us. Folk is transformed into a 
Polity, animated by a deliberate community of aim. True, a modern 
savour of administrative compulsion, a suspicion of Governmental 
tyranny, somewhat mars and impoverishes the older meaning of 
“ polity as a self-determining community. Yet it is perhaps the 
best term available to denote nature-folk metamorphosed into opulent 
humanity by purposeful adventure. In that enterprise of man’s 
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communities. But instances in the ordinary run of things are evident 
in the life and activities of the professional groups, who create an 
‘linmin th: fabric of civiliaarion. Homage is paid to syne'gy 
of such collective efforts in ascribing to their individual members a 


Vocation. 

If in a civic milieu, folk and work undergo a metamorphosis com¬ 
parable to that of caterpillar into butterfly what of the third tei^ 
in the rustic triad ? Place, when transformed by personalities working 
under a tradition and impulse of life-enhancement, takes on the 
qualities we call beauty. Place is thus remade into Art, by the 
Achievements, which are expressions of personalities in vital com- 
munication with each other now and in the past. 

The three terms of our rustic synthesis have now, we see, become 
the factors of life affirmative, life creative, by man’s reversal of nature’s 
engine. The same three-in-one unity is there at the heart of the 
process, but human design has shaped, from natural forces, the 
implements of evocation. Let us gather together, in summary, 
terms suggested by humanist tradition, as appropriate to the civic 
version of our formula. Instead of folk, work, place, our triad becomes 
Polity, Synergy, Art. In more individual terms it reads. Personality, 
Vocation, Achievement. In each case, the key words are to be taken 
in no vague and general sense, but as definitely as in any other formula 
of science. Polity is a community fully realising, and nobly acting 
on, the group heritage of aspirations and ideals. Synergy means an 
impassioned working together of individuals, groups, classes, moved 
to voluntary execution of purposive schemes deemed worth while.. 
Art means making beautiful the place of living, home, village, city. 
Personality is more difficult precisely to define. Let us take it to 
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signify a unique flowering of a particular family stock rooted in the 
soil and tradition of its ancestral region. Vocation means choice of 
a career in which personality may unfold itself in service. Achieve¬ 
ment is the insignia of personality. 

Equipped with such armoury of observation in the field, and of research 
in the closet, sociologists in the Le Play tradition labour in the con¬ 
viction that their endeavours are in continuity with biological science, 
yet also make full allowance for the freedom and initiative of the human 
spirit. The humanist version of their formula they apply with m- 
creasing relevance in moving from countryside to town. In the city 

itself, it becomes their master key. 

t 

III. The Changing Civic Situation. 

The rustic or naturalist survey begins with rivers carving their 
valleys j it goes on with men at labour in the fields, or trudging, laden, 
to market j it is rounded off by observation of women serving, and 
children playing, in the home. The civic or humanist survey may 
conveniently begin with Personalities and their dramas of purpose, 
as enacted in the homes, cabinets, institutions, assemblies, of the city ; 
and above all perhaps in its streets, forum, and open places. It may 
be objected that personalities are unique things, and therefore beyond 

of science. But art and science may combine for the handhng 
of personalities, the one representing what is unique, and the other 
which belongs to type. T'he great artist is also something of a 
scientist, and the great man of science something of an artist. For 
illustration, think of the early poet-artist who composed the story of 
Eden. He shows us Adam dressing the garden of the ideal, given 
to the nesting couple by the Lord of their heart. A philosopher, 
^jgguised as a serpent, enters. In intellectual conversation with Eve, 
he imparts to her the mystic power of meditation. Generously com¬ 
municating the illumination to her spouse, she grows conscious of her 
charms. There ensues a fall of the nuptial pair, from grace of innpcent 
delights. Shame intervenes. The purity of Eden is sullied. But 
the apple of knowledge has been launched on its career of power for 

ill and good. 

In the quartet of personalities thus presented, science exposes the 
types that compose a general situation. The sociologist sees that 
general situation repeating itself, throughout history, hke the h^s 
of an endless chain. An infinitude of variations masks a persisting 
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sameness of structure and function. Comte, the father of sociology, 
saw woman as a social type, of which priest, artist, poet, man-of- 
letters, he declared to be variants. When he used the word Emotional 
to indicate the specific character of this type, he was seemingly empha¬ 
sising its quality of responsiveness to ideals. But the defect of that 
quality is openness to temptation. And since sin is easier than right¬ 
ness, the story-teller of Eden was faithful to reality, in throwing a 
high light on that aspect of the affair. Another sociologist, within the 
tradition of Comte, proposes the word Expressional in substitute for 
Emotional. The intention is to signalise that overmastering impulse 
to realise an ideal of life, in conduct, and so act it out, which charac¬ 
terises women, priests, statesmen, artists. 

Correlative with the Emotional or Expressional type of personality 
is its less active and more contemplative fellow. Comte’s name for 
it, Intellectual, emphasises the informative rather than the speculative 
element in its constitution. To bring into reference both those 
aspects, and also its immediacy of apprehension, the term Intuitional 
has been proposed. The serpent in Eden at once pourtrays the type, 
and stamps it with the significance of reality, by disclosure of the 
insidious peril ever attendant on the speculative life. Another pair 
of social types makes up the classificatory outfit of the civic or humanist 
survey of personalities. They are the Chiefs ” and “ People ” of 
Comte. Executives and Operatives are amongst other titles suggested. 
The manifest identification of Chiefs and People respectively with the 
Lord of the Garden and Adam, its working gardener, completes a 
claim for the primitive story-teller, that in his artistry was implicit 
the rudiments of social science. 

An exquisite presentation of the elemental social or civic rhythm is 
found in Celtic mythology. What finer symbols of the four types 
and their dynamic of personality could be devised than the Riders 
of the Sidhe ? One carries, in the Cup of Healing, the precious 
liquid of Love that fulfils the heart’s desire ; another, the Hazel-tree 

of Knowledge ; a third, the Sword of the Will ; and the fourth, the 
Stone of Endurance. 

Again and again the same insight into the working of our human 
world is exhibited by artists and story-tellers of genius. A notable 
instance might be cited from IVIr. Arnold Bennett’s account of what 
he saw on the Clyde, during a war-time visit to the shipvards, working 
at high pressure to fill the gaps made in our merchant and naval ships 
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bv German submarines. He discerned an adjustment to the critical 
situation, so deep and thorough-going as to seem almost mstmctive. 
The working community, he observed, had sorted itself out into four 
parts, all of them re-integrated for efficiency of co-operative production. 
His terms were Workers, Organisers, Initiators, Energisers ; mamfestly 
Se four types postulated by the sociologist as integral to every 
functional grouping. The economic element had adjusted itself to 
a maximum of output. Friction, to be sure still continued on the 
Clyde, and even threat of strikes, but the fault lay presumably in 

maladaptation of rewards to effort. 

For final example, take one which illustrates, first the tendency of 
our complex modern world to put round men into square holes, and 
next the almost miraculous increase of efficiency, which results from 
a re-grouping in accordance with social type. Recall, in the Spring 
of iqi8 that black moment when the German hosts, having broken 
through at the junction of the allied lines, were pushing back the 
French armies along nearly their whole front, with alarming captures 
of men and armaments. Then a thing, strange but natural, happened. 
What three and a half years of war had failed to do, this culmnating 
disaster did ; it recrystallized the governing situation in adjustment 
to the issue and to the personalities available for its handling. In a 
wor^ there’emerged a dtuation true to type. Lloyd George, gifted 
to cheer us all in no matter what crisis, was already its acknowledged 
Emotional; the scheming Clemenceau, its Intellectual; Foch got 
a free hand as military Chief ; and the role of People was magnificently 
filled by the common soldiers of the allied armies. A change in the 
fortunes of war more rapid and startling would be hard to ^imagine. 
The victorious enemy was instantaneously checked, and in a few 
months beaten and demoralised. There were doubtless many causes 
operative. But the pivotal fact remains. For three years and a half 
the battle swayed to and fro, while the Allies tried in vain to create 
a functional grouping adapted to the work in hand. Then, in the 
very crisis of seeming defeat, the clue was found, and applied, with 

prompt reward of victory. 

Deep in the under-mind of the average sensual man, as occidental 
civilisation has made him, lies a presumption that the conditions of 
gufyival and success in peace are not radically different from those in 
war. An abundance of popular approbation therefore supported the 
desire and intention of those personalities who won the war, to make 
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the peace. Two changes were permitted in the governing situation 
as reset at Versailles, A morning and evening chorus of newspaper 
readers replaced the armed forces in the People’s role. And President 
Wilson was added as a fifth wheel to the coach. This way of making 
and ensuing peace, or failing to do so, illustrates an obscure aspect of 
the social process, which obtrudes itself upon the historical sociologist. 
It is the tendency to formation of Caste, seemingly characteristic of 
every civilisation which has, so far, appeared on our planet. Masterful 
personalities who have created a governing situation naturally desire 
its continuance in their own life, and its perpetuation with their 
descendants. Caste might be defined as persistence of social adjust¬ 
ment to a situation that has passed, or is passing, away. The broad 
distinction, on the face of oriental and occidental civilisations, is 
fixation of caste in the former, and its incipience in the latter. Beating 
with a stronger pulse than in eastern lands, the rhythm of social life 
in the west, makes and breaks the tendency to caste, with a frequency 
which enriches the social heritage by wide variation in type, yet also 
generates a plethora of turbulent personalities, and promotes a ceaseless 
discord of classes. 

In point of historic fact, the Middle Ages of Europe exhibit a system 
of caste that remained fixed for centuries. The Lord of the Manor 
and his Serf, the Regular and the Secular Clergy, between the four 
of them, composed a situation of chiefs, people, intuitionals, and 
expressionals, so stable that its fractured remnants constitute to-day 
no small part of our social fabric. But even before the rupture of the 
mediaeval system, by that complex of influences we call the Renaissance, 
its spontaneous recrystallisation bespoke an internal vigour of life still 
f^r from exhausted. Guilds, Town-Halls, Universities, and Friaries, 
were brought to birth by the life-impulse of mediaeval society, in a 
ferment of endeavour to create a functional grouping of more creative 
design. This new quartet of institutions and associations expressed 
the readaptation of an order, hitherto predominantly rustic, to a finer 
and larger civic purpose. Baron in castle. Serf in wattled hut. Monk 
in abbey. Priest in cathedral, were replaced in the governing situation 
fiy types more complex because more civic. Guildsman was something 
of people and chief together ; University Scholar something of 
intuitional and chief ^ Friar something of intuitional and expressional \ 
Town-councillor, something of expressional and people. The wheel of 
western civilisation had, so to speak, taken a half turn forward. Its 
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further movement was, by means of the Renaissance, first arrested, 
then diverted sharply at a tangent. The “ Gentleman ” of the new 
order was a veritable Sylvanus Urban, at once rustic and civic in type. 
His accomplishments included mastery in the hunt, skill in arms, 
courtesy of speech, grace of gesture. At his high-water mark, he was 
also scholar, poet, lover of the arts, and therefore something of a 
mystic In brief he was, or aimed at being, chief, intuitional, and 
expressional all in one. To box the compass of life was the adventure 
on which the Renaissance Gentleman set out. His palladian mansion, 
duplicated in town and country, was planned to contain not only 
spacious chambers finely adorned, but also Library, Picture Gallery, 
and Museum of scupltured masterpieces. Its routine of dom^tic life 
continued, in private chapel, the holy offices of prayer, praise, and 
meditation. The domestic design therefore betokened the intention, 
if not always the performance, of the conventual quest for grace of 
.spirit. This Renaissance Gentleman’s vision of life-perfected lacked 
but one integral element. It had no room for the discipline of labour. 
So came to be built, in every country of western Europe,but above 
all in England, cities of the renaissance impulse, in which the place and 
the work of the folk stood outside the pale of the reputable. Then 
began that sharp polarization of our towns and cities into West-ends, 
where the rich Christian flourishes like a green bay tree, and East- 
ends, where the poor Christian toils, rejected and despised of men. 

As the student of ancient writings learns to discern, on the same 
parchment, scripts of different dates mingling in erasure and survivals 
so the open-air student of civilisations, in his survey of cities. As he 
walks in and through each historic city, he tries to read it as a palimpsest 
of erasures and survivals, which tell the tale, sometimes faintly, some¬ 
times vividly, of successive social situations. The personalities (and 
even the institutions), of polities, synergies, and arts, change and 
disappear, but the four social types remain to cast the mould of each 
new civic pattern. That is the hypothetical clue to a sociological 
deciphering, which is only beginning, and proceeds but slowly. The 
task is immensely complex and as yet workers are few. They will 
increase, when men, women (and why not children ?) come to see 
their cities as open-air museums, wherein may be read the story of 
the past, the dramas of the present, the makings of the future. 

To say nothing of Roman and earlier remnants, most modem cities 
exhibit (if one may change the metaphor from paleography to geology) 
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strata rich in the fossils of two mediaeval cities widely different in type. 
One is the city of cathedrals, abbeys, castles ; the other (less developed, 
unfortunately, in Britain than on the Continent) is the city of town- 
halls, belfries, guild-houses, universities. Superimposed on t^^^se tw 
are the strata of the Renaissance city, the Reformation city, and then 
the convulsive birth-throes of successive towns, in which the different 
phases of the Revolution, industrial and political, have deposited t eir 
silt of humanity, crystallising always in some variant of the civic 
situation, ever changing within its primal pattern. 


To see this revolving kaleidoscope of our governing quartet, m all its 
varied manifestations of to-day, in its survivals, and try to isce 
something of its incipient recrystallisation, is the supreme task o 
the sociologist as scientific observer. It is a vast research, requmng 
the help of other sciences, both specialized and architectonic. Here 
the contributions of Geography, Economics, and Anthropology, are 
indirect only. Can first aid be rendered by Ethics, Psychology, 
Aesthetics, similarly working together, like members of a team ? 
As such they have grown up under the aegis of Philosophy. Let us 
enquire then, in that quarter. But first note certain presuppositions. 
And not unduly to spend time over generalities, plunge at once into 
an illustration. Ask about the French Revolution that type and 
model of the subversive movement which, in Europe at large, perhaps, 
came to a head in the recent war, and appears now to be surging 
through the Near East and the Far—certain questions. Ask, from 
the student of ethics, what inspiring purpose shaped its Polity ; from 
the psychologist, what formative ideas directed its Synergy ; from 
the student of Aesthetics, what art form received the impress of its 
characteristic imagery ? In answering, they cannot avoid reference to 
the Personalities who fashioned the compelling vision, and those who 
dedicated themselves to the Achievement of making it come true. 
Great among them all is Rousseau, because he is their Expressional 
in a double sense, ethical and aesthetic. He wrote a work of moral 
edification (The Social Contract), which created the revolutionary 
myth that man is born free, and yet everywhere finds himself enchained 
in the fetters of unreason. He wrote a work of fiction (Emile), which 
told how to recover the primal freedom ; so stamping with his approval 
“ the novel with a purpose,’^ making it the characteristic form of 
revolutionary art. Another type of Expressional or Emotional is 
Julie de LTspinasse. Her contribution was re-adjustment of the 
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renaissance Salon to democratic aims. Sometimes she succeeded in 
re-making sons of the people into gentlemen/* as in the case of 
Diderot ; sometimes she failed, as in the case of Rousseau. The 
Intuitionals or Intellectuals of the situation are not far to seek. They 
are, of course, Diderot and D’Alembert ; makers and editors of the 
Encyclopaedia, with their ally, Voltaire, the mocking jester who laughed 
out of court surviving institutions and ideas that seemed to block the 
revolutionary path. No less manifest are the ‘‘ Chiefs ** of this 
grouping, who organised its individual elements into the working unity 
of communitary life, Turgot and Condorcet are its exemplary 
politicians. They, above all other statesmen, felt the drive of the 
revolutionary ethic, perceived and adopted the revolutionary ideas, 
and, in their different ways, each made it his Vocation to embody the 
revolutionary Synergy in a living Polity. 

These are the personalities of the civic situation, as shaped by, and 
as in turn shaping, the first phase of the Great Revolution. That 
unfinished event—^so complicated by intricacy of detail, immensity of 
ramification, shock of repercussion, reverberation down the genera¬ 
tions—^becomes more capable of scientific handling, as we see in it a 
particular instance of life’s rhythmic play. The general process of 
life is, for science, a traffic of organism with environment, which, in 
human society, takes form as the historic movement of regional cultures, 
ever crystallising, dissolving, recrystallising, into definite rustic group¬ 
ings and civic situations. In order to discover the modes and laws 
of these movements, and their possible modifications. Sociology needs 
the aid of Philosophy herself, for the co-ordinating of unruly 
specialisms ; and even more perhaps, the services of her offspring, 
Ethics, Psychology, and Aesthetics, for observation and research. If, 
from these three traditional studies, recruits, specialised in the way 
required, could be obtained for sociology, then would the above 
hypothesis of formative civic types, if not a good working mechanism 
of scientific research, soon be replaced by a better one. 

IV. The Purpose of the Higher Sciences. 

Returning to our opening question, we see more clearly the criterfa 
for distinguishing the lower from the higher sciences, and the needed 
conditions for applying the latter more fully to life, individual and 
social. For long, our modern civilisation of the West has submitted, 
in fact if not in name, to the dominance of physics, chemistry, a 
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materialist biology, a crude anthropology, and a psychology of menta 
mechanism masquerading as reason. The prediction may be hazarded, 
“that we shall begin to gain the guidance of a more vital doctrine, 
rigidly scientific in form and substance, yet in spiritual accord with 
humanist traditions and sacred ideals, when the ethics, ps 3 ^chology, 
and aesthetics, of philosophic origin, enter into an effective partnership 
with sociology. But ethics and aesthetics must fit themselves for that 
great adventure, by following in the current footsteps of psychology. 
They must get close to the facts of life. When they condescend to 
come down from cloudland, Duty and Beauty will perhaps wa 
together again upon earth. Then may the sociologist expect rnore 
adequately to be equipped for, what is, perhaps, the supreme applica 
tion of his science. It is to fashion a design of larger amplitude in 
the plain-man’s rhythm of life. In a daydream, at the pmnacle of 
youth, the plain-man charts his career with a bold yet prescient hand. 
He may not map it so, but his ideal, at its finest, encompasses some¬ 
thing of all four parts in each governing situation as it arises. Faith 
in the possibility of that attainment lies deep at the roots of modern 
democracy. It is a stirring belief that has descended in broademng 
ci cles from the Gentleman of the Classical Renaissance, through the 
Burgher of the Protestant Reformation, and the “ Citizen ” of the 
French Revolution to the common man of the People, He holds to 
it, firmly if somewhat unwittingly, that the usufruct of a great in 
heritance awaits him, did he but know the conditions of call, probation 
-and succession. Some day, maybe, he will take upon himself to 
acquire the language, not of the fashionable psycho-analysis, but of 
the unfashionable social analysis. The common man of the People 
will then specifically claim, and perhaps merit, access to the experi¬ 
ences, aspirations, responsibilities, trials, joys that enlarge and quicken 
the lives of Chiefs, Intuitionals, Expressionals. If this ambition 
as not illusory, then there falls within the province of applied 
sociology, the scheming of a civic design adapted to its fulfilment. 
But aid of a quite definite kind from philosophy is implied. As 
traditional guardians of the one in the many, philosophers are surely 
bound to labour at the service of synthesis, and not only with all their 
jxiight, but also in a spirit of confraternity with specialist on one side, 

^nd sociologist on the other. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF PHILOSOPHY. 

.1 

I. The Separating of Ways to the Oneness of Life. 

The task of correlating the specialisms of social science is, presumably^ 
not different in kind from that of making whole and sane any other 
human interests, that have drifted away from the oneness of life., 
The question is, how to make whole, and therefore real (and, so far, 
ideal), what has lapsed and become partial (and, so far, unreal), and, 
in a sense, false. Whole-seeing is the quality of mind which philo¬ 
sophers cultivate. It is, in a sense, their specialism. To their traditional 
ways and habits of thought and life tlierefore, we ought, presumably, 
to look for the secret of the unifying process. How then do philo¬ 
sophers learn to evoke and cultivate that impulse towards synthesis,, 
which, we are bound to assume, lies latent in each of us, like a bud 
waiting to unfold ? We can doubtless avoid the negative bias of 
one-sidedness, only by cultivating the affirmative art of whole-seeing. 
It would appear then that a commonsense way towards the concept 
of unity, and its practical use as a habit of life and mind, should be 
revealed by a scrutiny of philosophy in its rise and growth. 

What is the “ nature of things ? That, we are told, was the enigma 
which came to occupy the ancient philosophers as a class somewhat 
apart. The first of them to give a clear and simple answer, it i&. 
said, was Pythagoras, the morning star of philosophy. The personality 
of this remarkable son of Europe and Asia (united for a moment in 
wedlock), first amongst equals in that lofty order, the philosopher- 
citizens of Ionia, comes down through the ages, as not only the 
most assiduous of enquirers,” but something a great deal more. 
He stands, a king amongst men, crowned with the triple tiara of 
religion, philosophy, and science. Reputed founder of Geometry 
he may be deemed, in no small measure, the father of science. But 
that both philosophy and science had a larger use beyond the 
unveiling of truth, he believed taught and practised. Their combined 
purpose, is, and must be, declared Pythagoras, to purify the mind 
from its vulgar propensities and base dispositions. Only by leading: 
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the “ theoretic life ” of inner illumination can man put himself in 
tune with that great harmony which is The ^Vorld. Thus does the 
answer of philosophy to its own conundrum emerge as bye product 
from a natural theory of human life. The “ nature of things/’ said 
Pythagoras, is to be an integral part of the system, order, rhythm, of 
the world. That may be taken as an epitome of philosophy in the 
golden phase of its dawn amongst Ionian cities. 

This notion of a unity in all things, to be seen and grasped by 
man in philosophic mood, was slow to penetrate men s minds. So 
cultivated an Athenian as Xenophon spoke scornfully of that which 
the sophists call the world.” Even slower was progress in discovery 
of the right way to ask questions about the world. Like children 
philosophers perpetually ask about all things—What are they ? How 
do they work ? What is the ‘‘ go ” of them, and where is it ? But 
it was not till recently—a century or so at most that they became 
equally persistent in asking, in a simple and direct way, without bias 
of traditional presuppositions, about everything in particular, and the 
world in general, whence comes it, and whither goes it ? Amongst 
the categories of Aristotle are found when and where , but 
not ** whence ” and ** whither j nor are these more evolutionary 
questions discoverable in Kant^s revision of Aristotle s version. Still, 
in one way or another, vaguely or clearly, systematically or incidentally, 
philosophers have given themselves to the asking of these deep ques¬ 
tions. They sought, in ancient times (as their modern successors 
still do) the answer of Reason. Poet and Priest had ^incidentally, as 
it were—already furnished the answers of Imagination and Emotion. 
Two rival roads were thus laid down between common and ultimate 
things. There were even three ; for poetic makers of myth, and 
priestly organisers of cult, with difficulty walked together, Plato s 
superb effort to engineer one common track a single great highway 
for humanity—was followed by a long succession of similar endeavours. 
But philosophers and priests, for the most part, continued to go their 
separate ways. Folk-bards, and cultivated poets, diverged more and 
more from each other ; and both of them from the respective tracks 
of priest and philosopher. Then came a time when the plain-man 
was moved to separate himself from all these leaders through the 
forest of life, and beat out a path of his own. Now it is significant 
to note, that the type called ** man of science ” is that plain-man, 
caught and fixed in this mood of revolt from traditional leadership in 
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matters of the mind and issues of the spirit. If the event could be 
determined historically, we should be able to say, there and then was- 
born the Modern Age. 

There are two things about this modern age which can hardly be 
denied. Its outstanding defect has, hitherto, been an increasing 
dismemberment of vital parts. The consequent lack of unitary vision 
excites a compensatory demand of the thwarted spirit for outrageous 
stimulation/" as Matthew Arnold called the cravings of his <iay for 
sensational satisfactions. The achievement of the modern age has 
been an amazing increase of specialised knowledge. But has not this 
new body of knowledge been applied, so far, less to an orderly enhance¬ 
ment of life, and more to multiplying the means and powers of out- 
rageous stimulation "" ? 

To do justice to Modern Philosophy, so often derided for loquacious 
sterility, one must admit that it has laboured in the service of unity, 
by using the quality of the age to correct its defect. For testimony 
to the fact, and light upon the mode of procedure, look into the lives 
of Descartes and Kant, undisputed founders of modern philosophy. 
A visitor to Descartes once commented on the smallness of his library. 

These,"" said the philosopher, in reply, are my books "" ; as he 
pointed to two tables. One was his bench of experiment with the 
instruments of physical science ; and the other was his dissecting 
table. The dominant specialisms of his day were anatomy and 
physiology amongst the life-sciences, and still more so, those branches 
of physical science that deal with mechanics, heat and light. By 
prolonged and repeated first-hand experience, did Descartes acquaint 
himself with the data, methods, aims, of all these specialisms. That 
was one great source of his personal experience. Another was his 
rich and varied contacts with the world of man and things. He 
travelled through nearly all the countries of western Europe, and not 
as does the tourist of to-day, in a hurried scamper, but taking time to 
make acquaintances everywhere and see into affairs. We are told that 
in all his journeyings he concentrated on human intercourse, and also 
on natural phenomena. His wander-years of youth and early manhood 
over, he settled down to the pursuit of philosophy. Even then he 
deliberately changed his place of abode thirteen times in twenty years, 
seeking always the stimulus of freshening contacts ; and ever the 
same design and economy of life. His desiderata in choice of a 
residence were, beauty of surroundings, and nearness to a university. 
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A sustained rhythm between life's two poles, environmental and 
human, was his pre-requisite to clear and full thought. In religion, 
he went, literally, on the principle of doing at Rome as the Romans do. 
At the sanctuary of Loretto, he worshipped the holy relics of piety. 
During a long sojourn in Holland, he took occasion to sample the 
ministrations of Anabaptists ; listening now to the homilies of peasants, 
now to the homiletics of artisans. In his own domestic circle, he 
proceeded, with moderate regularity, to the sacred office of the Mass, 
A touch of discipline, without the rigour of system, was imparted to 
his scheme of life by a frugal diet of vegetarian dishes, evening con¬ 
versation with sages and scholars, ten hours' sleep, and prolonged 
morning meditations in the darkened recess of a curtained four-poster. 
To complete this picture of the renaissance Gentleman, as Philosopher, 
there should be appended an account of his upbringing in the patrician 
code of the ancien regime at its climax of courtliness ; and of his four 
years' training in arms, campaigning in fields as far apart as Holland 
and Bavaria, Given a somewhat more generous appreciation of the 
fine arts, it could have been said of Descartes, that he boxed the com¬ 
pass of life, as the Gentleman saw it, in the early phase of our modern 
era. If not completely at home in the new world then brought to 
birth, he at least tried, with all his might, so to become. 


II. The Kantian Apocalypse and Afterwards. 

By contrast with the rich and varied store of experience that entered 
into the personality of Descartes, the life of Kant seems, at first glance, 
narrow, dull, almost jejune. He lived some four score years in a 
small city of the Prussian plain, never once travelling more than forty 
miles beyond its walls. He dwelt by the sea, contemplating its 
expanse, but never embarked on its surface, even in a row-boat. True, 
he talked often and long with the skippers of trading vessels which 
entered the port of Konigsberg, and so travelled the world in spirit. 
He read voraciously. With the growth of specialised knowledge, 
he kept abreast, year in year out, for well nigh half a century. So 
keen his thirst for the harvest of research and reflection, that, for 
many years, he obtained and studied advance sheets of all the new 
works issued by a leading firm of scientific and philosophical publishers. 
But books of travel, history, belles-lettres, he also devoured in incredible 
quantities. 
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Comparing the two philosophers, we observe both enjoying a full 
inner life, enriched by an abundance of communion with the outside 
world. But a profound distinction emerges. Descartes trafficked 
direct with environment. Kant’s commerce was vicarious. And this 
personal difference is a general one of prime historic significance. 
It marks off the aristocratic Renaissance from the democratic Revolu¬ 
tion. The “ gentleman ” of the renaissance came into personal 
inheritance of the new Kingdom of Humanity opened by the rebirth 
of learning and science. The man of the revolution enjoyed its 
usufruct for the most part only at second-hand. For Descartes, the 
cup of life was full. Rich alike in outer circumstance and inner life, 
he bathed in a tranquil sea of thought, but slightly ruffled by the 
problem of adjustment between real and ideal. A^ith ICant, that 
affair blew into a storm. The Konigsberg philosopher, himself 
impoverished in external experience, and over-excited internally, 
suffered a chronic break in his rhythm of life. That discord bent his 
philosophy in two divergent directions ; one being a tangential deflec¬ 
tion from the orb of truth, and the other straight towards its centre. 
By exaggerating the creative role of ideas, he exposed the native powers 
of the mind ; just as a relief model exhibits the human perspective 
of hill and dale, by increasing the natural ratio of heights to distances. 

What then precisely is the Kantian revelation about “ mind ” ? For 
answer, return to his brother initiator. Recall the famous saying of 
Descartes : “ I think, therefore I am.” That phrase is read by the 
sociologist in his own limited way. He reads it as the characteristic 
affirmation of the dominant type of that age. ” Whatever may be said 
of the world, it cannot be denied that, I, the renaissance Gentleman, 
exist; and have a mind of my own. The contents of my mind, the 
way it works, its inference about ‘ the nature of things,* its perfection 
in Deity ; all this is what makes up the field of philosophy.” In thus 
condensing, into a social nut-shell, the whole Cartesian philosophy, 
the sociologist, of course, is far from denying to it other and more 
significant “ values.” Turning the same specialised eye next upon 
Kant, what does it see ? It sees a poor student confined within the 
walls of a provincial town, yet outranging the renaissance gentleman 
in explorations through time and space. Kant purchased, at the price 
of great sacrifice, an inner Golconda of the solitary soul. How hard 
for him not to draw the ultra-Cartesian inference : ** it is my mind 
which creates time and space and all that therein is 1” The modest 
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professor of Konigsberg did not go so far as that. It was left for his 
successors in Berlin, a megalopolitan city ambitious of world dominion, 
to reach the summit of transcendental egoism. On its topmost peak 
stands Fichte. Recall that in the begetting of nineteenth century 
Prussia, Fichte was a leading Emotional of the governing situation, 
as Stein was its foremost Chief, Hegel its dormnant Intellectual, and 
the gelehrte proletariat its People. This reference to a typical situation 
in the Imperial order of things is incidental to understanding, why 
it is, that Hegelians are wont to rush in where Kantians fear to tread. 
As for Kant himself, he stilled his inner storm of debate, by so copious 
an outpouring from the oil-jars of subjectivity that most academic 
philosophers still float upon its surface. What, asked Kant, is this 
wonderful world without but in large part a creation of the world 
within ? And for the rest, it is something which we perceive with 
our senses, but understand by the office of that very faculty of mental 
synthesis, which is the builder of the outer world's scaffolding. Such, 
broadly, is the conception of mind and matter, that has earned for 
Kant, a little prematurely perhaps, the appellation, Copernicus of 
modern philosophy. Surely it had been wiser to reserve that titular 
honour for the coming thinker, who shall teach us to use the wide- 
ranging grasp, and deepening awareness, of. specialised knowledge, 
for amplitude of swing, and grace of gesture, in the rhythm of inner 
and outer. Harmony of soul will presumably be restored to modern- 
man, when the specialisms combine towards a theory of unity which 
is wisdom, and a practice of concord, between the objective and the 
subjective, which is fulness of life. This further turn of the modern 
wheel, when it comes, will constitute the long delayed Vital Revolution, 
in succession to abortive, because premature, efforts, political and 
economic. He will be the Copernicus of philosophy, who fashions, 
for us plain-men, a design of life calculated to make us equally at 
home in the broad world without and the deep world within. 

By general consent, it is agreed that Descartes and Kant well began 
a long-delayed re-ascent up the mount of philosophic vision. The 
revolutionary pedestrian finally outclimbed the renaissance cavalier ; 
but only by abandoning his baggage at the foothills. Have not the 
successors of both pioneers paused too long on those windy flats of 
subjectivity, where the ascent of Kant himself was arrested ? Was 
not his Critiquey in original intention, but the introduction to an 
encyclopaedic survey of the whole field of knowledge, which he failed 
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to organize, still less to complete ? This task of making, not an 
alphabetic, but a methodic, encyclopaedia of extant knowledge, is 
surely the legacy of Kant to philosophy. And similarly, we know 
in his own words, what Descartes looked forward to, as the practical 
achievement of modern philosophy. His vision was of our world 
re-made in terms of verified knowledge. But the scheme of attain¬ 
ment was to start, not with the speculative philosophy taught in 
our schools ; but with the forms of knowledge most useful to life. 
Knowing then the forces and processes of fire, the air, the stars, and 
all the other bodies which surround us, as distinctly as we know the 
different occupations of our own workmen, we shall be able to employ 
those forces and processes in the same fashion as now we employ 
human labour. Thus shall we make ourselves the masters and 
possessors of nature, and so contribute to the perfection of human 
life.'^ Such was Descartes’ ideal. It is the practical aspect of a 
master endeavour requiring its own relevant organization of knowledge. 
But that is to say, Kant’s project of a synthetic survey is manifestly 
the precise intellectual complement of Descartes’ practical scheme. 
Together the Cartesian synergy and the Kantian synthesis would seem 
to indicate the goal of a philosophy intent on contributing to the 
fullness of life. 

Here are two related responsibilities bequeathed by the founders of 
modern philosophy, themselves the heirs of ancient tradition. Their 
professed successors have so far shown little inclination to accept the 
inheritance. They have not even continued the masters’ preliminary 
spade-work in that classification of data, which the theoretical and the 
practical task alike presuppose. Instead they have elected to follow 
the primrose path of comment, criticism, elaboration, refinement, 
upon the preparatory labours of initiators, ancient and modern. They 
have, as one of them, in a combination of taunt and self-confession, 
remarked, been perpetually sharpening their knives, without cutting 
anything. In short, the Kantian apocalypse was followed by a 
philosophic eclipse. 

Here and there, since Kant, have climbing pioneers, like Schopen¬ 
hauer for one instance, and Bergson for another, continued to ascend 
the mount of vision, erecting by the way their towers of widening 
outlook, and planting their cells of deepening inlook. But the picture, 
as a whole, is not an edifying one. It shows the army of academic 
philosophers and their camp followers, now wandering aimlessly on 
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bare dialectical uplands, now descending to uncharted seas, where 
monsters of abstraction devour devotees of the absolute. A bias of 
over-subjectivity defaces most modern philosophy with an idealism 
as unreal as the precocious materialism won by the over-objectivity 
of most pre-Socratic philosophy, in antiquity. The early philosophers 
dwelt doubtless too much on the “ nature of things,” and too little 
upon the consciousness of man. To-day we see a rapid interchange 
of these roles by rival realists and idealists who engage in fierce combats. 
But is there not something of the sham fight in their contests, even 
when reflection upon the nature of things is informed by specialised 
knowledge concerning the things of nature, and the old analysis 
of consciousness is supplemented by the new analysis of sub- 

consciousness ? 

The crucial issue that awaits the attention of philosophers, though 
apparently concealed from academic controversialists, is becoming 
clear to the plain-man distracted by the discordant attentions of 
multitudinous “ authorities.” Their ministrations make him painfully 
aware that the rhythm of life demands an ordered correlation, a working 
co-partnership, of all the specialisms, close and harmonious as fife 
itself. In the present disorganization of knowledge and disarray of 
the arts, he finds himself, body, mind, and spirit, the prey of innumer¬ 
able experts and specialists. They come, now as individuals, now in 
packs and swarms. Sometimes they roar like lions ; sometimes coo 
like doves. Always they claim impeccability ; and if they do not 
exact fees, they expect homage, or threaten intimidation. This babel 
of insistent tongues, these octopods of grasping suckers, drive the 
plain-man to ruinous devices for self-protection. He casts away his 
precious cloak of spiritual integrity, divides his mind into compart¬ 
ments, and splits his personality. In brief, he is forced to lead a 
double, even a multiple, life. Where there is no vision of unity, the 
plain-man loses his way, specialists wax fat, and academic philosophers 
are not ill-remunerated. 

III. Order in the Sciences and the Arts. 

Philosophy may expect to fulfil her traditional aspiration to become 
ruling queen of the sciences, as she passes from a mere criticism of 
categories to a vital organisation of specialisms. And resumption of 
her royal rule might well begin, just where she abrogated not so long 
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Adrift on tlic occsin of post—ICEiitiAii diElcctics^ slic Jettisoned 
tV’c-' very problem vrhich seems^ to some the psllsdixim of sbstrECt 
thought. By throwing overboard that ancient vestment of synthesis, 
the Classification of the Sciences, philosophy lightened her cargo, 
but burdened her conscience. She failed to continue and develop 
a tradition of ordered unity, touched by Plato, systematically begun 
by Aristotle, magnificently re-initiated by Bacon, continued by 
Descartes and Kant. But the late Professor Flint’s book Scientia 
S ciENTlARUM, published nearly a score of years ago, hitherto 
undiscussed, almost unnoticed, appears to be the only monographic 
^Qj^li'ibution of recent philosophy to this test question of unity and 

actuality together. 

Reflect, for a moment, not on the nature of things in general, but 
of the particular thing which was, quite recently, thrown overboard 
from the ship of philosophy. It goes under several names. One of 
them is that chosen by Flint for the title of his book. The English 
of his Latin phrase is more helpful to us plain-men, whether of con¬ 
ventional or scientific type. For mastery in the field of Scientia 
SciENTlARUM or. Knowledge of Knowledges, manifestly one must ask 
and answer, about the different kinds of knowledge, what and where 
they are, and how they work. If a fisherman does not know the where 
of his fishing-grounds, he returns with empty nets. If a housewife 
does not know the what of her store-cupboards, the household falls 
into disorder. If a physician does not know the how of our bodies, 
he cannot restore us to health when we fall ill. The fisherman, the 
housewife, the physician, are competent in the measure that they 
hold, develop, and maintain, their respective knowledges, in order. 
But that, though they may not think of it so, is their problem of 
classification. Is it not clear, therefore, what our new philosophers 
were really doing, when they abandoned their old problem of classifying 
the sciences ? They were putting aside, as of no account, the stupen¬ 
dous question of Order in the body of that Knowledge, which, under 
the name of Science, so overwhelmingly dominates our life and circum¬ 
stance, to-day. To cultivate philosophy, under such circumstances, 
is surely as though a farmer should go to market to sell his wheat and 
oats and barley, without carrying a sample-bag of each. 

Now, a strange thing was happening in the schools of philosophy, 
at the very time they began to neglect the traditional problem of 
classifying the sciences. They more and more gave themselves to a 
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specialised study of knowledge in the abstract. These newer philoso¬ 
phers, equally those of the realist and idealist persuasion, were seemingly 
so eager to be ranged with the specialists, that they welcomed for their 
ancient studies a brand-new “ scientific name. But Epistemology, 
their new label, being merely knowledge of knowledges translated 
into Greek, they returned inferentially to the traditional view of 
philosophy as sdentia scientiarum. Yet the epistemologists, as a 
body, so far do not seem to have done any classifying of sciences. 
They not only go to market without samples, but even without corn 
in their barns. If that be so, it would appear that current 
philosophers are afflicted even more severely than men of science 
with the malady of mental dissociation. 

When the merely abstract masquerades as a generalization of the 
concrete, strange deceits come about, for temptations are not resisted. 
Would it be unfair to accuse Modern Philosophy of having changed 
her name three times under dubious circumstances ? In company 
with Descartes, she was still Scientia Scientiarum. As mistress of 
Kant she continued to answer to that time-honoured name, though 
perhaps a little reluctantly. But already, in coquetting with Hume, 
she had shown signs of preference for the plain English, Knowledge 
of Knowledge. Next, led away by German dialecticians, she chose 
to call herself Epistemology. Whatever way one regards the story, 
some perversion of the philosophic office is implied. There is a 
point of view, from which—to change the metaphor—it looks a trifle 
like thimble-rigging, with more than half a suspicion that the pea 
of reality got lost in the course of handling. 

If the sciences are to be put in order, so that each has its proper place 
and work in this changing world of ours, then there are more questions, 
in the problem of their classification, to be asked and answered, than 
what, where, and how. Even more important are the evolutionary 
issues of whence and whither. To all appearances, the early sciences 
arose out of practical arts, like Greek geometry from Egyptian land- 
surveying, The later initiatives of science have often arisen from 
pure theory, like the new applications of radio-activity from specula¬ 
tions about ethereal motion. The Whence of science therefore is 
that it issues from life, now practical, now speculative. But the 
tendency of all knowledge whatever is, undeniably, in the long 
run, towards practical use. And the reason is clear. The scientific 
mood is nothing else than a form assumed by the life-impulse, in its 
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ever-varying quest of that mastery over circumstance, which is 
achievement. Pursuit of fulfilment drives the life-impulse ever to 
seek an adaptation of organism and environment, which touches the 
ideal. In that ceaseless quest, adjustments are, from time to time, 
attained, which impart a momentary emotion of fulfilment* Then 
do we joyously recall that rapturous experience, and linger lovingly 
on its Image of Perfection. Some give it the hallowed name of Art , 
others pay it divine homage ; all regard it as a foretaste of heaven, 
and mourn its waning, or loss, as the limit of deprivation. Let us 
conclude then, that the Whitherward of science is to return, as art, 

to the enhancement of life. 

The return path of science is obstructed, not only by its own tangle 
Qf overgrown and unpruned branches, but also by a similar disarray 
in the arts. The weariness of museums and picture-galleries, the 
dreariness of technical education, the repressiveness of school and 
college curricula, the tediousness of scientific societies, all testify to 
a common frustration of our arts, fine and applied, and our knowledges, 
general and specialised. Assume, as the oneness of life compels us 
to do, that disorder in science, and in art, is but the intellectual and 
emotional aspect of a single social disease. Does it not follow that 
the arts and the sciences must be classified together ? The defunct 
philosophical problem of the classification of the sciences will, pre¬ 
sumably, stir again, when mated to its natural fellow. But that is to 
say, the organization of knowledge has its complement in the orchestra¬ 
tion of the arts. Apart, unity of knowledge and integrity of art are 
sterile abstractions. Mated, may they not again become living parents 
of enrichments, personal and civic ? Doubtless to be interpreted as 
a movement of philosophy in this very direction is its recent emphasis 
on “ values ” ; provided that corrective tendency be not pushed into 
the void of abstraction. In this tradition is growing up a new 
philosophy of spirit.Of notable contributions, now being made, 
some, like that of Croce, accentuate aesthetic values, others, like that 
of Gentile, religious values. These re-readings of unity will bring 
philosophy nearer to everyday life, but only if pursued under certain 
conditions. And, amongst such conditions, perhaps the essential one 
is collaboration with sociology. Make that assumption, and important 
consequences follow. Consider, for instance, the bearing of such a 
re-orientation on the historic testament of Descartes and Elant* Viewed 
in the light of sociology, the projected Cartesian Synergy, and the 
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dimly conceived Kantian Synthesis, even when taken together, are 
seen as but an abstraction. And so they remain, till brought into 
working relations with the fine arts on one side, and fully humanized 
polities on the other. But this resetting of the issue does not, of 
course, relieve philosophers from their historic obligation to envisage, 
and to advance, by their labours, a synthesis and a synergy, which are 
the theoretic and practical aspects of a single unity. Rather does the 
sociological view put an added accent on this legacy bequeathed to 
modern philosophy by its two founders. 

Yet, a clear statement of the major issue is needed, in terms that invite 
to a well-concerted collaboration by philosophy, sociology, and the 
relevant specialisms. How simultaneously to organise the sciences, 
orchestrate the arts, and weld the whole into an ordered means for the 
enhancement of life ?—that may be taken, provisionally, as one way 
of stating it. Another perhaps is this : how to elicit, maintain, and 
develop, the higher latencies of life, individual and social, by creating 
an evocatory environment ? Again, consider this : how to fashion a 
verifiable vision of life, whereby we plain-men, children of the Revolu¬ 
tion all of us, may become equally at home, by direct traffic, in the 
enlarging orbit of the world without, and the deepening mysteries of 
the world within. Let us enquire a little into the implied detail of 
co-operation, if this great issue is to be wrought and developed. 


IV. The Birth of Sociology. 

As the kernel of the nut lies within its shell, so lies the problem of 
order, or classification, of the human sciences, within the shell of 
natural science. From a very old human kernel has grown the vast 
banyan tree of modern science. The specialists who perch insecurely 
upon its branches too easily forget the historic facts of their origin and 
purpose, as do even those of the human sciences. And since philoso¬ 
phers themselves elected to become specialists in epistemology, they 
too seem to have forgotten that it was one of their tribe, who, in a 
former world-crisis not unlike the present one, founded sociology to 
supplement philosophy in a definite way. Philosophers, already, a 
century ago, baffled in their quest of whole-seeing by the complexity 
of our modem heritage of knowledge, are to-day confronted by the 
same obstacle intensified and multiplied beyond precedent. Yet they 
remain indifferent to their sociological auxiliary. So the onlooker 
sees a multitude of specialists, philosophic and scientific, turning a 
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dcsf ear, when a conservative thinker approaches to remind them of 
their insecure perch on drooping branches, and modestly to suggest 
some measure of support from a neglected tradition, common alike 

to science and to philosophy. 

In particular do specialists of the mental, moral, and social, sciences, 
scout the idea of aid in their approach to unity. To such offers, they 
say, in effect; “ Leave us specialists alone. We are doing very well 
by ourselves. We can be trusted to show the nature and course of 
civilisation in its unity, without interference. We are working on a 
scheme of labour^subdivision that is implicit in the work itself. No 
artifice of logic, or skill in dialectic, coming from philosophy, can be 
of any use to us folk-lorists, anthropologists, social psychologists and 
the rest. And as for the sociologist’s demand for a unit manifestation 
of reality in which all the representative elements, objective and 
su.bjective, of man and nature in interplay, can be seen at work and 
analysed in situ, —well, frankly, we don’t know what all that jargon 
means. His talk of civic and rustic surveys made in the field and 
generalised in the study, sounds fine. But we shall know more about 
the use and value of these surveys, when we have seen their fruits of 
gathered fact and ordered generalisation.” Thus the specialists 
themselves ; and no doubt their contention would be supported by 
other investigators, who do not think of themselves as specialists, such as 
economists, political philosophers, jurists, writers on ethics and aesthetics. 

Well, let us examine this contention that the various sub-sciences of 
man in nature and in civilization do in point of fact, push on by their 
own momentum towards the integration needed for synthesis. Reflect 
upon the detail of this movement towards unity. Begin with the 
three well established sciences. Anthropology, Economics and Geo¬ 
graphy. The first studies Folk ; the second, Work ; the third, Place. 
But if life, social and individual, be a relation of folk, work, place in 
rhythm ; then without a relation close and rhythmic as life itself, 
anthropology, economics and geography are lifeless studies. Unless them¬ 
selves a triad, which is also a unity, they are no sciences but only inventories 
of detail, however laborious in observation, careful in comparison, 
punctilious in verification be their cultivators; however ingenious in 
the elaboration of analytical argument and synthetic cunning. In 
point of fact there can be seen, in operation, an impulse, more often 
perhaps naif and uncritical than consciously ordered, which pushes 
each of those three sciences forward into the domain of the other two. 
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The anthropologist, for instance, usually begins with observations of 
“ natives,"’ i.e,, he studies place-folk ; he goes on to observe their 
economic life, and that means he studies them as work-folk ; finally, 
perhaps, he participates so intimately in their communitary and 
personal life that he comes to know them as real and living folk. Thus 
grasping all the three factors of life, the anthropologist doubtless 
achieves a real unity for his science. And it approaches fulness, in 
the measure that it incorporates the correlative researches (if any) of 
his fellow specialists, the economist and the geographer. Similarly 
the economist arrives at a real unity, in so far as he pursues ordered 
factual researches into actual concrete work of definite people in 
definite places. The same is true of geographer if he moves on from 
his mapping of places to a mapping of definite work-places fields, 

factories, workshops, mines, forests, &c.) and of folk-places 
houses, villages, towns, cities). 

Given then a thoroughgoing and systematic cultivation of their 
respective fields by anthropologist, economist and geographer, what 
result accrues ? There assuredly emerges not a single unity, but 
three separate ones, each coloured by the hue of its respective specialism. 
And even so, the triple unification will have been effected only at cost 
of the three specialisms abandoning or minimising their advantages 

of specialisation. 

How reconcile these three separate unities ? Sociology, if it did not 
exist, would have to be invented and launched, under the aegis of 
philosophy, as a higher kind of specialism, designed to do this very 
work of unifying the labours of anthropologist, economist, and 
geographer. Yet assuming sociology to be engaged on this task of 
unification, the unravelment of our present tangle of factitious unities 
is but begun. Pass from the more objective sciences to those 
specialised on the more subjective aspects of life, individual and social. 
Consider, for instance, the ‘‘ new psychology.” It presents us with 
one kind of mind, the old psychology with another, the student ol 
ethics produces a third, the writer on aesthetics a fourth, and so on. 
The situation to-day differs chiefly from what it was a century ago, 
in there being now more Richmonds in the field.” Now. it was, 
as we have said, a philosopher who, a century ago, postulated the new 
science of sociology as something needed to bring order out of that 
earlier confusion. Recall the ethic and the logic of that situation as 
well as its history. 
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At the turn of the tide from classic influences dominant in the 
eighteenth century to romantic tendencies, in the early nineteenth 
century, what did the philosophic outlooker see ? He saw the mathe¬ 
matical and physical sciences furnishing a unified view of the material 
world, as a play of correlated forces. He saw the new-born science 
Qjf beginning to show forth a vision of the plant and animal 

world as an orderly unfolding and pushing of the life impulse. He 
the human world, alike in its inner and outer manifestations, still 
a prey to traditional vagaries of thought, fortuitous acts of observation, 
empirical handling by archaists in statesmanship, in religion, in 
education. It was time, declared the philosopher, Oomte, to be 
g0tting about a readjustment of humanist studies, whereby they might 
take their place in continuity and development of the existing sciences, 
henceforth themselves to be regarded as portals to the study of man 
in civilization. The established sciences of nature, would thus become 
“ preliminary ” to a supreme science of man, waiting to be brought to 
birth. As accoucheur of this culminating science, Comte proposed 
to christen it Sociology, on the somewhat fanciful plea that a hybrid 
word would suitably designate the study of a civilization, which, in 
its origins, is half Greek, half Latin ! 

Such was the logic and the history of the situation. What was its 
ethic ? Men of our Western culture found themselves tossed and 
drifting in the flux of a seething transition. The supreme want seemed 
to be a safe yet progressive basis of action, an appealing yet attainable 
goal of aspiration, a verifiable ideal of conduct. The first acute crisis 
of the Revolution had been enacted in the streets of Paris. Its sequel 
had been wrought upon the stricken fields of Napoleon’s European 
campaigns. The Revolution had enthroned in the seat of authority, 
not the Man of Reason, but his antithesis, the Man of Destiny. What 
was the meaning of so strange a reversion from the intention of 
encyclopaedic planning, and the dream of revolutionary hope ? By 
way of “ practical” answer, politicians then, as now, realigned them¬ 
selves into partisan camps polarised towards Reaction and Insurgence. 
Meditative individuals, resistant to partisan temptation, then as now, 
retired, each to his closet, for a period of solitary reflection. Amongst 
those recluses, Auguste Comte was the one who, seemingly, asked 
most clearly and answered passably the perennial questions of 
philosophy in reference to the dominant issue of the day. The what, 
where, how, whence and whither, of man in civilization, was the 
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philosophic issue bequeathed by the revolutionary crisis, and its seqiie 
of world-wide war. An eye-witness of this prolonged human agony 
during the impressionable phase of boyhood and early 
was the reflective child of the Great Revolution. His restate 
its ethic was broadly this. The “ social philosophers the 

“ philosophers of history ” who prepared the Revolution were right 
in affirming that Reason could, would and should play a more direc 
part in the ordering of human affairs than hitherto. 

in assuming to be extant a body of verified knowledge available for th 
purpose. They were wrong, too, in claiming for knowledge and reason, 
the human lift and drive which love and imagination alone are capalDle 
of exerting. They were right in affirming that the history of civilisation 
points to a future perfection of man and his social order beyond any 
vet reached. They were wrong in the reading of history they gave 
in support of their faith. In brief, Comte declared that certain 
over-grown branches of general philosophy, such as philosophy of 
history,” ” political philosophy ” and “ social philosophy, needed 
replacement by a single science, at once social, philosophical, historic 

and political. 


His own contribution to the new science of sociology was drawn by 
Comte too little by orderly induction from the facts of life, and too 
much from books, most of them long since out of date. But at least 
It had certain merits. It was built up in direct continuity with the 
searching inlook of philosophy, and the backward outlook of history. 
It drew, from the Catholic inheritance, forelooking faith in an approxi¬ 
mating perfection of the human soul i and, from revolutionaiy impulse, 
a conviction of environmental adjustment to legitimate human aspira¬ 
tions. But, in little more than intention, was it really in line with the 
preliminary sciences. Its contact with biology on one side, and with 
physics and chemistry on the other, was too vague for a workmanlike 
coupling with the labourers in these natural sciences. What the 
Comtist science of man conspicuously lacked was that patient, per¬ 
sistent, orderly, look-all-round in the present, which in the sciences 
of nature, yields not only their intellectual stuff, but also (by its team- 
play in the gathering), their moral discipline. It is precisely this 
defect, which the method of regional survey, developed in the Le Play 
tradition, seeks to make good. But to be effective, this method must 
manifestly find room for all the relevant specialisms, actual, incipient, 
and prospective. Therein lies the fundamental difficulty. 
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Since Comte launched his new social science, some three generations 
of professed sociologists have come and gone. But inost of them 
have violated the common tradition of science, history, and p i osophy, 
which the founder rightly insisted upon, however inadequately main- 
Jlfned in his own Lrk. Further development of this threefold 
tradition has been strangely neglected alike by French, English, 
German, Italian and American sociologists ; perhaps from inadequacy 
of philosophic equipment, doubtless too from inattention to Comte s 
novel and complex scheme of historic filiation ; mainly perhaps by 
the subversive bias of interests, practical and speculative, unknown to 
the sociologists themselves ; also in many cases from lack of training 
in the physical and organic sciences. 

But the dominant facts of the intellectual situation have lain elsewhere 
than with the professed sociologists. There has been a continuous 
growth and expansion of the older humanist studies, developing 

of the sociological tradition# TThere has also been a 
pj-Q]i£01-3,1100 of new specialisms, most of them recalcitrant to such 
synthetic impulse and direction as sociology afforded. Now it will 
hardly be denied that the older studies, such as history, jurisprudence, 
speculative politics, even psychology, in their positive development 
as science, have tended more and more to take on the character of 
specialisms. Hence the present riot of studies, specialised in fact if 
not in name, upon some particular aspect of man in evolution. How 
to bring this seething turbulence of old and new specialisms into an 
ordered partnership ? It may be permitted, to a student of the history 
of science, to suggest a preliminary step towards clearing the ground. 
As a first simplification, let all the post-Comtist sociologies, not 
demonstrably continuous with the “ preliminary sciences, be written 
off the balance-sheet of philosophical reckoning. Possibly one school 
of general sociology would alone survive so drastic a purge. Its- 
cathartic effects might be more sweeping still. The sparse and 
scattered investigators who labour, in the Le Play-Comte tradition at 
the rough-hewn rudiments of a general sociology, hardly possess the, 
compactness of a school. As for other generalizing endeavours, there 
can be little doubt of their fate. Because they failed adequately to 
vitalize their studies of peoples and places, by correlating them with 
work and occupation, even the magisterial labours of Buckle and of 
Spencer would be ruled out; and many lesser schools for the same 
reason. 
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As for so-called social, economic, or political, sciences, such as those 
of Socialist, Anarchist, Communist, or other outlook predominantly 
emotional, their declared purpose of an axe to grind, ranks them with 
sectarian rather than scientific tradition. But to say that, is not to 
deny formative contributions to science from these partisan sources. 

V. Science as a Concert of Specialists. 

Can the sociology, which, for less than half a century has been slowly 
and fitfully abuilding in the Le Play-Comte tradition, hope in time 
to perform for the mental and moral sciences that service of human 
synthesis which, as we have seen, it is beginning to do for the physical 
and organic sciences ?—unconscious though the latter are of what is 
being done for them ! The significant fact is this : that Geographer, 
Economist, and Anthropologist are learning to march in step with 
each other, and with the sociologist, towards a common goal. To 
achieve and show forth a unified vision of man in evolution is their 
joint aim. True they are, as yet, far, very far, from attainment. It is, 

therefore, well that the great army of specialists in physical 
and organic science should continue their own way, unregardful of 
concerted movements by the sociological trio, who are, nevertheless, 
predestined leaders towards synthesis. This errancy will correct 
itself in measure that the synthetized vision prove verifiable. And 
that, we are bound to assume, cannot happen, till the sociological 
company is recruited by leaders from the more subjective sciences, 
comparable in ecjuipment to geographer, economist, and anthropologist, 
in the more objective sciences. In a word, a conjunction is needed with 
Ethics, Psychology and Aesthetics. And a conviction possesses the 
student of regional survey, that his method and scheme of synthesis 
offer an inviting role to the more philosophical investigators amongst 
the mental and moral sciences. These studies have long been under- 
going a re-orientation in the desired direction ; as an anecdote, dating 
as far back as the later eighteenth century, may illustrate. It exemplifies 
also the cause of that long discredit which still clings to the academic 
discussion of mind in relation to morals, viz., a fixed habit of mental 
dissociation. 

The story is told by Lord Cockburn in his Memoirs. It relates to 
the induction of Dugald Stewart into the chair of Moral Philosophy 
in Edinburgh University. An audience, accustomed to a ratified 
atmosphere of arid abstraction, was startled and shocked by the phrase 
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** behaviour of a cow/’ that fell from the lips of the new professor. 
Nowadays, thanks to the new science of Comparative Psychology, 
Dugald Stewart’s cow is thoroughly at home on the academic rostrum 
of the moral philosophy professor. But until the professor is at home 
on the milk-pail of the byre, can moral philosophy cease to be a sterile 
topic of discursive thought ? Or, if that suggestion goes too far, 
at least must the student of ethics make observational contact with the 
realities of economics, and the purposes of politics, if his subject is to 
gain the concreteness of a living science. In no other way than by 
first-hand, objective, study of Personalities in their conduct, and 
Polities in their aims, can Ethics acquire the observational basis of 
fact, needed to transform its vague generalities into science. And the 
same is true of Aesthetics. That long-delayed science will doubtless 
come into being, as its cultivators make concrete observation and 
orderly comparison of Places, or the bits of places we call things, 
metamorphosed to beauty by a deed of Art, which is, of necessity, a 
personal Achievement. 

Accept this reading of tendencies, and it follows that, on either side 
of Psychology, at present over-dominant in the domain of mental 
and moral enquiry, must stand a reconstituted science of Ethics, and 
a renovated science of Aesthetics, Psychology itself would be 
strengthened by such collaboration. It would thus be relieved of 
certain discursive tendencies, that distract from its proper office of 
studying those creative processes of the inner life, which seek, and 
find, expression in the activities of a real, personal, Vocation. But 
the social aspect of such creative life-activities shows itself as a collec¬ 
tive Synergy. The office of social psychology is therefore indicated 
as a comparative science of organised synergies (of groups, parties, 
institutions, nations, empires, &c.) now and in the past. In such a 
re-organisation of studies, it goes without saying, that human psychology 
would be disbarrassed from its present top-heavy burden of body- 
mind, and mind-body, processes, whose study belongs in part to 
human physiology, and in part to the comparative science of animal 
psychology. 

VI, Philosophic Vision. 

Evidence of an incipient re-orientation of social, mental, and moral, 
sciences, in the above sense, will occur to students and investigators 
who keep abreast of their times. But they will agree that this move- 
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ment of synthesis is slow and fitful. Towards its acceleration the 
survey method submits its compound reversible formula. It serves 
the purpose of a philosophical stereoscope. One side shows the 
naturalist, determinist, realist, rustic, objective, view ; the other, the 
humanist, libertarian, idealist, civic, subjective, view ; together, the 
two views compose into a presentment of the swinging rhythm of life 
in its fulness. IVIake habitual use of this philosophical instrument 
designed for the whole-seeing of civilization, and many things fall into 
perspective which previously obscured the horizon. The sciences, 
for instance, arrange themselves as stepping stones of graduated aware¬ 
ness up the mount of vision. Climbing, in orderly advance, by means 
of the simpler sciences of nature and man-in-nature, you begin the 
ascent. The more synthetic of these “ lower ” sciences (Geography, 
Economics, Anthropology) are, or should be, here your guides. You 
continue the upward path with such aid as the specialized sciences 
of man-in-civilization afford. Progress is slow and painful, for the 
way is rugged and often uncharted ; the steps, where they occur, are 
ill-cut and slippery. The quality of these upper paths will doubtless 
improve as Ethics, Psychology, and Aesthetics learn their business of 
social engineering. Their competence for guidance is hindered by a 
reluctance to submit to sociological training, natural enough in the 
dubious state of that would-be master science. Nevertheless it is 
patent that here opens a definite line of progress, where the old problem 
of classifying the sciences, so long recalcitrant to the logic of the schools, 
promises to yield its secret of Order, to the logic of life. For the circle 
of the sciences closes and runs with the rhythm of life, as Geography, 
Economics, Anthropology, recognise their genetic relation to the 
three-in-one unity of Place-work-folk, and similarly, Ethics, Psychology, 
Aesthetics, to that of Folk-work-place. 

Beyond the incipient co-operation indicated above, two problems of 
correlation remain, a greater and a less. Take the latter first. In the 
chord of life mainly objective there are, let us repeat, the three dominant 
notes of Place, Work, Folk, In the chord of life more freely subjective, 
the dominant notes are, for the individual, Personality, VocatioUv 
Achievernent; and for the group or community, Polity, Synergy, Art. 
Corresponding, as it were, to the overtones of all these notes, and 
their combinations, are many specialisms, extant, incipient, prospective. 
To distinguish them from the respective specialisms of the dominant 
notes, we might call these more rarified studies sub-specialisms. How 
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to scheme out, and make prevail, a good working partnership of research, 
an economical sub-division of labour, between this host of sub- 
specialisms with each other, with the six sub-sciences, and with general 
sociology ? Difficulties bristle at every point. The musical is more 
helpful perhaps than the commercial metaphor. An orchestra 
improves as its members practise together. The more the specialists 
of different orders can be induced to pl^y together, and, (as we must 
assume), under sociological conductorship, the more rapid the approach 
to concord. Such orchestration implies constant practice^iii genuinely 
synthetic exercises. And if therefore the regional survey is inadequate 
to that end, some similar exercise awaits invention, before the present 
waste of energy, and confusion of thought, in social and psychological 
studies, can be replaced by harmonious collaboration. 

Consider now the greater problem of correlation. Suppose the 
sociologist, in objective mood, duly engaged upon the unifying of 
geography, economics, and anthropology j and, in subjective mood, 
similarly at work upon ethics, psychology, and aesthetics. Who will 
guard the guardians ? How integrate, into whole-seeing vision, the 
two sociologies ? The field student will not hesitate to say, hterally, 
solve it by walking. But an alternation of rustic and civic surveys, 
however integrated in flashes of open-air-illumination, and har¬ 
moniously blended in closet meditations, will not satisfy the legitimate 
demand of philosophy for a fully reasoned presentment of reality. 
But how, in turn, are philosophers to equip themselves for this supreme 
problem ? How are they to cure themselves of their current habit 
of mental dissociation ? Will they condescend occasionally to practise 
those synthetic exercises in awareness, which the regional survey offers 
to the plain-man and the scientific specialist ? They may be assured 
that certain unities therein emerge direct from the realities of life. 
These unities therefore possess that quality which philosophers above 
all desire in their speculations, but do not always attain. Such regional 
unities are no airy abstractions. They are the abstract of the concrete. 
By reason of this closeness to life, they are capable of being verities 
for the plain-man. They are fitted to awaken into activity his dormant 
impulse to whole-seeing. Thereby he becomes a sympathetic auditoi* 
to the professed philosopher. The latter, consequently, gains what 
he values more than reclame in the select circle of metaphysicians. He 
achieves the verification of response in the plain-mati*s. breast. But 
this means a return of Philosophy to its original intention. The old 
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Greeks, it would appear, invented, or at least developed, philosophy 
as an ordered means of doing two things. One was to discover the 
right way of life, and the other, persuasion of people to follow it. Such 
was their idea of that life-process, which those in the Hebraic tradition 
call religious Conversion. To aid in her own proper work, Hellenic 
philosophy reared a family of daughters. As Science, Politics, Ethics, 
^Esthetic, they run independent courses to-day insufficiently mindful 
of each other and too forgetful of their mother. What a happy 
consummation if philosophy and sociology, working in accord, could 
not only restore to union these dissevered members of the Hellenic 
family, but also bring them into community with the issue of Hebraic 
idealism 1 What happy marriages, what rare progeny might not 
result ! And that eventuation wears a less unfamiliar air, when we 
remember that the philosopher is just the plain-man habitually im¬ 
passioned in the cause of a progressive and self-ordering wisdom ; 
the sociologist being the same humble kind of person, similarly 
impassioned for a progressive and self-ordering humanity. Whatever 
his defects, the plain-man has the merit of unquestioning faith in a 
commonsense course to life-fulfilment. If, therefore, Wisdom and 
Humanity, yolked in double harness, find themselves unable to re-unite 
ways to the oneness of life, long separated, it is to be assumed, they 
will seek, critically but hopefully, for associates more closely adapted 
to the end in view. 

VII. The Optimum Rhythm of Life. 

If bodily vigour and mental keenness be slightly impaired, then does 
the physician recommend a change of scene, and we seek new places. 
In grave illness it is different. The wounded animal returns to its 
lair to die. The sick man abroad longs exceedingly to go home. Are 
we blest with happy memories of childhood ? Then we desire, for 
our healing, the oldest place of all, that in which we were born and 
grew up. A deep impulse tells that the broken rhythm of our life 
will there be mended by nature’s healing. We are moved to recover 
that original interplay with environment by which our body, mind and 
spirit, fixed the tone of their vital rhythm. In that first place of our 
being and becoming, we attained the unity of Man and Nature, the 
integration of Self and the World, which is life. 

The Regional Survey (along with its associated practice) is a con¬ 
trivance for discovering the optimum rhythm attainable in any place, 
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wc happen to be , and. applying it, if not to cure and remedy, 
at least to mitigating, and so far correcting, certain excesses. Enumerate 
some of these mental and moral disturbances, for which a philosopher- 
physician might prescribe a course of regional survey, and its regimen 
of regional service.. They include specialization amongst men of 
science ^ deficiency of perspective in poet and writer ; lack of vision 
by statesmen ; absorption in partisanship by politicians ; triviality of 
plain-men ; over-abstraction by philosophers ; animus of the 
practical ” man against “ theory.’’ It is told of Solon the sage 
and lawgiver that he travelled on account of theory. In the 
mouth of so wise a man, and so practical a reformer, and in the light 
of contemporary Greek custom, the word theory can only refer 
to the freshening vision, born from the mating of sight and insight; 
of outlook and inlook. In a word Solon may be said to have practised 
regional survey. Aristotle did, we know, even on his honeymoon in 
Mitylene. It is the sophists, of all ages and times, who never fail to 
debase the word theory and abuse its vital process by a too hard and 
fast abstraction of inner illumination from outer seeing. 

The enquiring reader will ask for the current literature of regional 
survey. Unfortunately it is scattered through papers and monographs, 
not very accessible. Systematic presentation, in book form, has hardly 
begun. Still, a growing body of speculative writing, and practical 
reports, accumulates. By way of summary, let us restate its essential 
features. First, it definitely relates itself to the “ preliminary sciences,** 
and more especially to Biology. It takes over, and builds upon, the 
central concept of modern biology, that Life is rhythmic interplay 
between Organism and Environment, Hence its insistence that 
national life, city life, village life, domestic life, social life, and above 
all, individual life, can only be grasped by conjoined studies of popula¬ 
tions and their environments. This truth is happily becoming a 
commonplace of thought, and to an increasing extent, inspires action. 
But what distinguishes the literature of regional survey is its application 
of that vital doctrine, in definite surveys of Place, Work, Folk, city by 
city, region by region, made in open-air observations, after the fashion 
of the field naturalist, and thereafter meditated in cloistral seclusion. 

Next, there is the endeavour of regional survey definitely to relate 
itself to the labours of historians. It seeks to discern, in each city and 
region, the specific traditions which colour the local life, and maintain 
a degree of continuity between the past, present and future of that 
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community. But these civic and regional traditions are manifestly 
but particular deposits, local variants, of the general movements, to 
and fro, of our western civilization. Hence the civic survey, while 
seeking to utilize fully the researches of historic specialisms, yet 
pertains rather to the methods of older schools. Partly it follows the 
method of “ historic filiation ” practised by writers of the more general 
or philosophical schools, who, like Gibbon and Comte, see and read 
the past in the present. But also it pursues the complementary method 
of the anthropological school, which sees and reads the present in the 

past. 

The third mark of this regional school is the endeavour, quite 
definitely, to relate both its working formulae, and the observations, 
comparisons, and generalizations, made by their aid, to the general 
trend of Philosophy. The two dominant schools ot philosophic 
thought are, and have been, respectively Materialist and Idealist. 
Well, the regional survey claims a place in the best (f.e., sharp, clear 
and definitive), materialist tradition, when its own observations run on 
the footing of Place determining Work, and Work in turn determining 
the habits, customs, outlook of the Folk. Next, similar kinship is 
claimed with the rival school of idealist philosophy. For the civic 
student, still in concrete mode, makes his survey of the subjective 
world and its external manifestations. He observes Ideals, (through 
Personalities and Polities), imprinting their influence on Work and 
Place, indeed transforming the objective world into a likeness of the 
subjective, with resulting harvest of Culture and Synergy and Achieve¬ 
ment. The transcendence of custom, of habit, and of law, in the 
rise of ideals, and again the lapsing of these into dead or sterile forms, 
are, for the civic student, definite studies, in which he seeks the aid 
of humanist learning, and of a whole group of newer sciences, like 
social pathology and comparative religion. 

Does then the regionalist student stand straddling two rival camps, 
themselves supposedly irreconcilable ? Not at all. He observes, 
reflects, acts, with each in turn ; if you will, like a child at play, with 
high and low, with gentle and simple. Surveys lead to Reports, and 
these to Plans of Action. The latter are as detailed as you like, but 
their details have use and meaning in reference to some particular 
village, town, city, region, seen and represented with such unity as 
the method enables one to compass. It is a unity of being and becom¬ 
ing. But becoming what ? Here the idealizing imagination comes 
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into play- Building on the data of the Survey, and the indications 
of the Report, it creates a vision of the village, town, city, region as 
it might be, if the best available resources were practically apphed to 
bettering of environments and enhancement of people s lives. The 
vision of life, as it might be, is thus integral to the regional method, 
indeed is its working synthesis, the test of its practical usefulness. 
How and why ? Because the regional method aims at the complex 
unity of life, and so is discovered to be faulty, just in the measure that 
it fails to provide a part in the life-drama, for every class and group 
(also for every individual), in the given community in which it, (or 
he or she), may act up to its (or his or her) best level. That, to be 
sure, is a searching test, and, needless to say, regional reports, in 
present attainment, respond to it, in but roughest approximation. 

Is it not this very test of personal adecjuacy, which each individual, 
instinctively, if not consciously, applies to his own place, and function, 
in his own community ? Does my part in life call out, and use, the 
best that lies latent within me ? If not, how can I and others, suffering 
a like repression, join together in order to bring about a social change 
for the better ? Informed as to the modes of modern thought, some 
deliberately seek to organise evocatory situations of interplay between 
self and community, and at all levels of life. Is it not the gathering 
momentum of such questions, and of their consequent endeavours, 
that sustains democratic faith, in spite of recurrent failures and 

reverses ? 

View, in a spirit as detached as may be, the answers speculative and 
practical, now current, and they will for the most part be seen to run 
into three kinds of mould. One shapes a great body of reflection and 
criticism, revolutionary in aim, if not, openly so declared. Its political 
purpose is proletarian control, either by popular domination of the 
ballot box, and thereby the administrative direction of government, 
or, in extreme instances, through the setting up of a people’s “ dictator¬ 
ship.” by force of “ direct action.” Another large volume of social 
doctrine assumes the maintenance of the existing order, as broadly 
remaining in the mould cast for it by the machine industry, and the 
accompanying scheme of cultural adjustments. Its idea of advance 
turns largely on adaptation of political and economic factors to stimulus 
of industrial output, in the expectation that a more generous supply 
of that lubricating material will bring about a smooth working of the 
system in all its parts. 
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Now the tendency of the proletarian doctrine to assume a revolu- 
tiona^ form provokes, in its political rival, a countering ° 

reaction. The logical issue is a polarizing of politics i^to a y 
Insurgence, and a Party of Convention, grappling in dead ock But 
happily these rival hosts are never so separate as extremists on both 

sides believe and assert. Between them, (and detaching m y 
dividuals from each of the two hostile camps,) there are those who, 
if grouped for the poUtical fray, might inscribe on their banner 
motto, tertium gaudens. These have a social mould of their owm 
But it is of no finally fixed pattern. To break and remodel it in 
better adjustment to the work in hand, is their confirmed habit. 1 hey 
hold to no dogma of infallibility. Their rule of practice is to seek 
the combined aid of all the resources available for the needs of r is, 
here, now. They are given more to working than talking. eir 
literature largely takes shape as Reports dealing wit particu ar evi 
of our villages, towns, cities, and their populations. Those who wrote 
these Reports were saddled with definite responsibilities in iace ot 
complicated problems, for which specific, concrete, treatment had to 
be found. No mere counsels of perfection, or vague political remedies, 
find place in the best of these Reports. Their writers are often persons 
trained in the “ preliminary ” sciences, and sometimes also in the 
social sciences. There is often, therefore, in their work, an investiga¬ 
tion of causes, an exploration of resources, and an attainment of unity, 
which give scientific thoroughness to their writings, even when not 

claiming to be sociological. 


The regionalist is of this school. His mental habit is to put an accent 
on the studious preliminaries. He prides himself also on cultivating, 
perhaps a little ostentatiously, a systematic recourse to the whole 
circle of the sciences, checked by commonsense, oriented by philosophy, 
inspired by vision. It sounds pedantic, not to say pharasaical. But 
it is only the sociologist's way of hitching his lumbering waggon to 

a star. 


The increasing number of those who are regionalists, implicit or 
professed, makes it likely that some day they will “ go into politics ” 
on their own account. They will constitute a Party of the Third 
Alternative, submitting an eirenicon to the dichotomous hosts of 
Revolution and Reaction. But they will not forget that their mode 
is to work more by leaven than by law. Yet a true orientation is no 
mere affair of self-adjustment, even in a favourable milieu. A sun- 
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dial on a pedestal does not arrange itself to tell the time of day. To 

the angle of its gnomony more than craftsman s skill is 
needed. And specialized knowledge is not lessy but morey necessary 
in politics. It is also more fraught with perilous misdirection, unless 
obedient to vision and directed by unity. For fulfilment of democracy. 


every man must be his own sociologisty as well as his own philosopher. 
Yet such exhortation to synthesis does not weaken, but strengthens, 
the claims of captaincy by technical skill, of guidance by prophet-eyes, 
of heartening by artist’s hand, and poet s voice. 


Knowledge, Labour, Art, Literature, Politics, Charity, so long as 
they all keep in orderly touch with the unity of life, may each of them 
1^0 truly described as one of the Humanities. But they tend to run 
apart into separates, and so become, each of them, an inhumanity. 
More than ever do they nowadays drift into the discord and sterility 
of an inhuman isolation, by reason of the modern magnitude and 
complexity of our social heritage, and its inevitable accompaniment 
of specialization. The ancient Greeks tried, not very successfully 
(as was natural in a first experiment), to hold all the humanities together 
by their invention of Philosophy. Its specific office was, negatively, 
to exclude from their vision of life, the mean, the false, the excessive ; 


positively, to verify, to unify, to moderate, to ennoble. There are 
facts which hint that, in its rudiments, philosophy arose as a generaliza¬ 
tion from the skill of artisans (especially perhaps of carpenters), and 
the technical ingenuity of folk-bards, as it were, the song-smiths of 
early society. To be sure, there was needed elaborate cultivation by 
a long line of thinkers. Nearly a thousand years of apostolic succession, 
given to creating an art of seership, stretches from Pythagoras to 
Plotinus. The harvest of life it laboured to produce was the knowledge 


which is wisdom, and the action which is virtue. 


Continuing this Hellenic impulse, the catholic-minded men of early 
Christianity expressed their philosophic intention in the most striking 
way open to them. They dedicated their mother-church to Holy 
Wisdom. But this Christian canonization of philosophy, as Santa 
Sophia, in correcting Greek over-emphasis on the intellectual, weiit 
to the other extreme of emotional bias. The disabilities of both 
defects have been made hideously conspicuous by the modem pushing 
of each to its extreme limit. The remoteness of recent and current 
philosophical abstractions from a practising wisdom of life, adjusted 
to contemporary needs, is matched by a seeming inability of the avenge 
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sensual adult, of our newspaper age, to make any abstraction at all 
from his personal or partisan interests. If the distinction of “ facts ” 
from “ values/’ on which current philosophy insists so strongly, be 
preliminary to their re-union in a freshening vision of life, it is all to 
the good. But must not philosophy, if it would be faithful to its ov/n 
best traditions, bend itself, very deliberately, in passionate mood, and 
concrete fashion, to the task of re-composing a vision of unity out of 
all those inhuman separates, which, at present, desecrate, by their 
litter, the altars of holy wisdom ? 

An authentic narrative tells how one of those Ionian cities, where 
Philosophy was cradled, practised, unwittingly, an act of self-destruc¬ 
tion. Observing their harbour slowly silting up, and believing that 
the burden of mud entered with the sea, the citizens built a mole 
half across the shipping entrance to their port. The result, of course, 
was to accelerate the river’s deposit, and so hasten the city’s decay. 
What fact of history, or fable of imagination, could better illustrate the 
suicidal reaction of citizenship divorced from knowledge ! Simulta¬ 
neously, the long exiled and widely dispersed descendants of Ionian 
philosopher-citizens were teaching the world at large every refinement 
of knowledge divorced from every real responsibility of citizenship! 
No wonder Wisdom reeled under the blow of a double desertion, 
theoretical and practical. True it is that “ practical ” politicians and 
political “philosophers” have never ceased to offer specious homage at 
her shrine. But mournfully the goddess awaits the return of philosophy 
to filial service of cities grown soulless. John Citizen would pray, and 
even pay, for the coming of that event, if he realized what it meant, 
or might mean, for himself. So long as the philosopher remains 
immured, and the sociologist but half-hatched, the work they jointly 
and severally should, but do not, do, adds itself to the plain-man’s 
burden. And the more he shirks it—such is the irony of life—the 
heavier his burden becomes. 
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LIFE-DOCTRINES IN CONFLICT. 


I. The Awakening of War. 

The open-air mode of social study is not, as those who have never 
systematically practised it fancifully think, merely observational. 
It is also, in a deep sense, introspective. And, moreover, for a good 
reason. The open-air student of sociology comes, sooner or later, 
to view the world-without and the world-within as an interlinked 
pair. He sees them as the unfolding and development of a flower- 
. 11^ which what was internal in the bud becomes external in the 
flower; and then, what is often most conspicuously external in the 
flower (like the golden dust of the lily’s stamens) reverses its role, 
and proceeds to grow inwards, penetrating even to inmost recesses 
of the flower’s substance. So it is in the more complex life we call 
human. What engages the interest and fixes the attention, in open- 
air studies sociological, is an interplay of outer and inner, a cycle of 
the objective and the subjective in process of continuous interchange. 
So does it come about that sustained alternation of outlook and inlook 
to the ^^egional Survey its dominant characteristic. ’Thus does a 
walk of observation, from source to sea, down any representative 
valley, taken as sample of our occidental civilization, become 
also, and of necessity, a research in valuation, an endeavour after 
interpretation. In the measure that he has done his work well, the 
itinerant student carries away, in memory, general impressions which 
impart unity to a mass of detail. And this oneness, being derived from 
life direct, exhibits the qualities of the real and the ideal. In a word, 
the generality, so won, is an abstract of the concrete. 

Recall, then, in outline, the mode of investigation, and its gains. 
A vigilant outlook shows the interplay of two Great Unities. There 
is first the unity of forces which dominates the rustic process of Place, 
Work, Folk. This great unity of Nature and the Nature-folk exhibits, 
as it were, the outside of things ultimate. Next a penetrative inlook 
discovers the insignia of the other Great Unity. It is seen as the 
complement and supplement of the first. It reveals the inside if not 
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of things ultimate, yet of things penultimate. It operates through 
the civic process. There is thus liberated a spirit creative which 
transforms folk into Polity, work into Synergy, place into Art. This 
creative spirit is humanity itself, conjoined in a fertile union with 
nature. The condition of fertility is an awakening of man to a vision 
of fulfilment latent in the deeps of life, and evocable therefrom. But 
a tendency to spiritual torpor, in the body of citizens, constantly 
frustrates this purpose of humanity and intention of nature. Both 
city and citizen are then observed to suffer something more than arrest. 

The Regional Survey recommends itself by two definite qualities. 
As a mode of study, it sees and seeks reality by direct approach. It 
brings all the main branches of science into play, and focuses them 
upon a living complex of man and his milieu ; it therefore can be made 
to exhibit a conspectus of the systematic, verified, communicable, 
ever-growing, body of knowledge^called science. As a practice of life, 
it is an exercise in the scale of ascending awareness, whose emotion 
at its intensest is sanctity. These two services it renders by developing 
a habit of balanced alternation between outlook upon the working of 
the world, and inlook upon the modes of spirit. Used rightly, it shows 
all things, all processes, in a vital perspective ; it shows them as at 
once, symbols of grace and instruments of power, in the partnered 
rhythm of the two Great Unities, Man and Nature. The Regional 
Survey, therefore, claims a place, modest but secure, within the 
liturgical office of spiritual arousal. 

This mode of observation and research will be recognised as an 
endeavour to do, in the orderly and thorough-going way of science, 
what we all do, more or less, and anyhow. But more or less, and 
anyhow, are modes of life that have lapsed from the eager resolve of 
childhood, to experience, to explore, to act. Life at the full means 
a harmony and poise of the desire to feel, the impulse to know, the 
will to act. Weaken any one of these three vital factors, and the other 
two suffer, either by over-emphasis through exaggerated functioning, 
or by lack of purpose to function at all. In either case, there results 
a lowering or loss of joyous mastery in living. We have exchanged 
childhood^s close touch with environment, for the fitful hold and 
feeble grip that betoken waning powers. And an inner symptom of 
the consequent all-round decay is this—that chill abstractions replace 
the warm imagery of vision in the furniture of our minds. ^A^e fall 
into a state of moral torpor and mental incuria. 
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Something catastrophic or brobdignagian. is seemingly needed to 
awaken a community fixed in the habits of anyhow and more or less. 
And even then, when the first spurt of excitement is exhausted, how 
<juickly is the sleeper's nightcap pulled over drooping eyelids. The 
brief re-awakening of a community to vigour of life affirmative, and 
subsequent relapse to a comatose condition, is well illustrated by 
comparing the state of things in the Avon (or any other) valley, before, 
during, and after, the war. The old port-city of Christchurch, for 
instance, experienced, at the outbreak of the war, a lifting of the heart 
which aroused it for one splendid moment, from a slumber of genera¬ 
tions. It was the same all up and down the Avon valley from Wooton 
Rivers to Mudeford. Eyes that had been holden were opened. In 
a flash of illumination they discerned, through the mists of modernity, 
that moving pillar of fire which is ever visible to prophet eyes. The 
sight stirred, if not to a vision, yet to an impelling emotion, of life 
abundant. But, alas, it is the penalty of postponement in spiritual 
awakening till maturity, that when the inner voice speaks, its accom¬ 
paniment of emotion and imagery is, almost to a certainty, either 
vague or illusory. A prolonged preparation, as of survey for service, 
is the indispensable prerequisite to vision of the future that can be 
made to come true. 


The war-time visitor to that ancient Priory of Christchurch, where 
Avon river meets and mingles with the sea, found the edifice vibrant 
with a living message. It suggested possibilities for a new Restoration 
of our old Cathedral—but now to civic use and activity. Over the 
high altar of the Priory Church was displayed a grouping of all the 
allied flags ; and a radiance as of sanctity seemed to issue from this 
blending of spiritual symbols with temporal emblems, selected on a 


basis of wide-ranging human values. The inner life and the outer 
world were felt to be in accord, because a purpose deemed sacred was 
imparted to the material energies at life’s control. But the transcend¬ 
ence did not stop there. Its reach went far beyond the narrower 
limits of the local life. It portended that the rustic life of the region, 
with its folk and their familiar tasks, had been caught up and lifted 
into the larger play of world-movements ; and, in such wise, that the 
elemental occupations up and down the Avon valley acquired each 
of them a creative rdle. It meant that regional culture and world 
civilization were for the moment at one in making the most of life, 
through deepening and enlarging accord of personality and communi^. 
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And that the adjustments, thus sanctioned on the high altar of the 
Priory Church, had reality, may be confirmed by recalling the situation 
of things as they were in 1914-15—that brief wonder-year of the war. 
There occurred then a remarkable reduction in acquisitiveness of 
impulse, in distinctions of class, in ambitions of individuals, in rapaci¬ 
ties of business, in animosities of sects, in chicanery of parties, in 
rivalries of Capital, in jealousies of Labour. In many cases all these 
<iefects of the body politic were transmuted to their opposites ; hence 
was generated a rich crop of generosities, enthusiasms, heroisms. 
Most minor interests for a time gave way and subordinated themselves 
to one supreme purpose, held with religious conviction, to be a grand 
and noble adventure. An ideal of personal service in a communitary 
cause had been awakened in individual minds, and it elicited a passionate 
energy. Multitudes experienced the rapture of a union with the spirit 
of community. They were touched by the radiance of a vision that 
makes labour sacred and counts sacrifice a joy. There resulted a 
working together of occupations, trades, professions, classes, which 
so far abated habitual waste and eliminated customary frictions, that 
the collective effort of the community approached in efficiency, and 
resembled in kind, the synergy of a regiment in action. Similar 
transformations were wrought in each of the other nations, and directed 
to the same general objective. Thus abroad and at home within the 
range of the Grand Alliance, the old Politics of masked Predation was 
replaced by a new Polity of open Purpose. A certain serenity of bearing 
observable at that moment, in many men and women of all classes, 
betokened a harmony of soul customarily associated with “ religious 
conversion.’* The community had for a moment regained the 
secret of vital organization. 

II. The After-war Relapse. 

This quickening of life, and dignifying of service, that flamed through¬ 
out the allied peoples, in the first phase of the war, were the manifest 
realities, which gave meaning to the symbols of temporal and spiritual 
unity, unwontedly displayed in conjunction upon the altar of the old 
Priory Church. The removal of the temporal symbols, at the close 
of the war, left that sanctuary with a distressing void in its contact 
with the secular world. The bond, which in 1914-15 for a moment 
linked the outer and the inner life, unified the rustic and the civic 
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process, and bound the regional community to the larger civilization 
of the world, weakened as the war went on, and snapped at its close. 
The manifold ills of the pre-war community broke out afresh, many 
of them exaggerated by the special evils of the war and its sequel 
of poverties, diseases, follies, crimes, and vices. From the temporary 
sacring of life at the outbreak of war, there seemed to set in, at its 
close, a reversion to tendencies that make for the degradation, even 
the desecration, of the lives of the people at large. 

That particular declension of sanctity did but continue the downward 
movement, in religious values, which has, during the past three 
centuries or more, run a strange course of parallelism with the rise 
of “ modern democracy.” Other simultaneous movements help to 
explain this enigma. Coincidentally have arisen the Machine Industry 
with its Pecuniary Culture; also a Politics, machiavellian at home, 
expansionist abroad. The simultaneous “ spiritual ” movements have 
been the replacing of Theology by metaphysical philosophy and 
its descendants Utilitarianism and Political Economy, as the main 
speculative media ; and the rise of Modem Science. But it is to be 
remarked that in this connection “ modern science ” has a very definite 
meaning, perhaps insufficiently recognised. It means, first of all. 
Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry, with their numerous and 
growing specialisms ; next a Biology of Nature “ red in tooth and 
claw ” ; an Anthropology of “ race ” ; and finally a Psychology which, 
till but recently, was little more than a physiology of sensory stimulus 
and nervous or cerebral reaction. In a word it means the lower 
sciences. It is clear that this “ modern science ” is primarily a science 
of the external environment and its dominance over life. It follows 
that the life-theory of these lower sciences (so far as they had one) 
presented an inevitable antagonism to the life-doctrine of theology, 
which, based on the life-sanctities of the old cloister, necessarily 
affirmed the primacy of inner aspirations. The exhortation of religion, 
to seek first the ideal, stood in sharpening contrast to the imperatives 
of “ science,” as these issued successively, first from the laboratory- 
cloisters of physics and chemistry, then from the closets of “ biology,’’ 
“ anthropology ” and “ psychology.” Multiply to the utmost the 
machinery of exploitation ; compete ruthlessly in the struggle for life f 
” administer ” rigorously the “ lower races ” ; speed up the reaction- 
times of Labour; these are the respective imperatives, expressed or 
implied, of the four great orders of " modern science.” To this 
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tetralogue of the lower sciences, modern man has rendered sincere, 
if unavowed, homage. 

In the application of these lower sciences to industry and business, 
to education at all its levels, to national life and imperial policy, the 
Government of Germany easily outdistanced all other States. Its 
better preparation for war, its seizure of the “ psychological 
moment ” (a tell-tale phrase) for its declaration and outbreak, were 
but instances of a general superiority in this order of things. But 
their opening move, the invasion of unoffending Belgium, revealed, 
in a flash, to their enemies, the impending menace to humanity. In 
that moment of insight there dawned, for the allies, the vision of a 
better world, which raised the contest into what was for them, at their 
best, a veritable crusade. That this inspiration waned as the war went 
on is, in the first instance, doubtless to be explained in terms of the 
above-mentioned tendencies, which some regard as reversionary 
and others as progressive. The inspiring impulse revived when 
President Wilson brought, to the Peace Table, his ideal of a League 
of Nations. It seemingly evaporated on the subsequent relapse to an 
after-war economics, which renewed old impulses to exploitation, and 
a politics oblivious of the war’s moral lessons. 

Ill, The Caprice of Vision, 

This apparent re-enthronement of the lower sciences, and their 
associated doctrines and policies, in the seats of authority, doubtless 
bears witness alike to the present immaturity of the higher sciences, 
and to the inadequacy, as yet, of all other sources, whence might issue 
a finer and more compelling vision of life. To say nothing of theology 
and philosophy, it has to be admitted that a genuine psychology of 
the inner life, and an evolutionary ethics and aesthetics, are but sciences 
in the making ; and remote therefore may seem a synthetic sociology 
to co-ordinate these three more subjective sciences, and integrate 
them with the more objective knowledges of anthropology, economics, 
and geography. 

But forget not that very young are these incipient humanist sciences 
in their modern form, though, in historic origins, dating back to 
classical antiquity. Moreover they are severely handicapped by 
inheritance of an evolutionary doctrine that came to them weighted 
with mechanistic bias. But slowly and surely they are building up 
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an evolutionary life-theory, which, while incorporating the verified 
knowledge of the more external biology, anthropology, and psychology, 
exhibits an increasing efficiency in interpreting the experiences of the 
religious consciousness, and the data of the creative imagination. 

For long also the humanist sciences lacked a method of observation 
and research, which, though congruent with those of the naturalist 
sciences, yet was adapted factually to investigate the phenomena of^ 
the inner life and its expressions and creations. This methodological 
deficiency is being gradually, slowly, fitfully, made good. And 
amongst recent advances in this direction most notable perhaps is the 
synthetic method of Regional Survey. The slight sketch we have 
given of its mode in actual operation, cannot of course be expected 
to carry conviction to those unacquainted with its services to social 
science. Such services, moreover, it has to be admitted, are more 
prospective than actual. And slow, hitherto, has been the rate of 
progress in the development of scientific method. There persists, 
in the mind of scientists and philosophers, more than they admit, 
of the folk-mind’s stubborn resistance to change. Measures of 
velocity in the re-adjustment of the folk-mind are not wanting. It 
took, for instance, more than a hundred years for the Revised Version 
of the Bible to forge its way into popular use. And this illustration 
is more than incidental. It may be used also as a gauge of cultural 
progress. 

There is an intimate association between social science and the 
purifying of those sacred texts of antiquity, which searchingly illumine 
the inner life. To correlate the outlook of the former, with the inlook 
of the latter, is a problem within the larger issue of a general adjust¬ 
ment between “ facts ” and “ values,^’ or as we prefer to put it, the 
correlation of knowledge and reverence, of power and grace, of science 
and sanctity. To accelerate the speed of social science is needed a 
method which works towards an automatic, instinctive, or self¬ 
regulating, adaptation between outlook and inlook. And if the regional 
method is not well adjusted to this scientific labour, a better means 
to that end has to be sought. The aim in full extent is nothing less 
than to discover the best kind of apprenticeship to the visioning 
process. How to enable each individual of the oncoming generation 
to cast the horoscope of his life as the spiritual orrery of the race 
suggests ? How may every youth, and maid, at the dawn of adoles¬ 
cence, be put in a position to guide their life-impulse to fulfilmenti in 
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the light of past beacons in the tortuous ascent of humanity up the 
mount of vision ? 

These are ways of asking what clear outline of an unfolding purpose 
can be discerned in the age-long drama of man’s visioning. Such 
answer as the scientist can, as yet, give in his own way and his own 
terms, manifestly belongs to his problem and task of adjustment 
between outer and inner. Let us try to sketch the present view of 
science (so far as it has one), in this central field of experience and 
aspiration, which links history with prehistory, both with contemporary 
life, and therefore all three with the incipient future. 

The higher sciences may hope to achieve authority, when they can 
offer to mankind verifiable guidance to life-abundant. But can we 
assume that, if these higher sciences could fulfil this spiritual function, 
then the lower sciences would organize our material resources in their 
ministry, as now in the temporal service of business enterprise, pluto¬ 
cratic luxury, belligerent policy ? ’Tis a crucial question ; and raises 
that issue of a Moral Equivalent for War, which seemed to William 
James in his later maturity to be the central problem of human develop¬ 
ment. This challenge from philosophy finds the sociologist as yet 
ill-equipped for its acceptance. He has first to prepare himself by 
prior enquiries into the causes that send communities to sleep in the 
intervals between wars, and other arousals of customary type, religious, 
political, literary, artistic. Why for instance do these re-awakenings 
come and go so fitfully, and usually leave behind but meagre harvests 
of good, while often prolific in ills ? The vision splendid, dreamed 
perennially by youth, pondered sagely by age, sought often by com¬ 
munities, as often forgotten and put aside by the same communities, 
fades in disappointed hopes, or vanishes in disillusion. Such would 
appear to be a commonsense reading of the visioning process in its 
communal form, as it plays in seeming wilfulness throughout the 
history of civilizations. But a more hopeful reading of this apparent 
caprice of vision begins, but only begins, to emerge, and with it, 
prospect of a better ordering of things, even unto the contriving of a 
moral equivalent for war. 


Chapter V. 

MYTH, MAGIC AND VISION. 

I. The Art of Seership. 

It was the Florentine painter, Paolo Uccello, who renewed and 
developed for modern use the lost art of perspective* The price he 
himself paid for his achievement was a life of poverty ^ which earned 
for him the sneer of his biographer that “ he wasted so much time 
over the study of perspective that he was more needy than famous. 
Yet a meed of justice has been done his fame by the prince of modern 
satirists in condensing the life story of Uccello into an evolutionary 
feble sLys Anatol. France, one day Uccello was reproached by 
his wife for delay in finishing a picture. “ But,” replied the painter, 

I can’t finish it till I get the perspective right ” ; whereupon his 
wife, mindful of the empty cupboard and the passing years, retorted, 

” The perspective you are putting into your picture is that of poverty 
and the grave.” And what, asks Anatole France, are we to say of 
the husband and of the wife ? Assuredly we must say, he answers 
to his own query, that the husband was right. And the wife, well, 

she was not wrong. 

Told in this way, the story contains within itself a philosophy of 
history and a critique of biography. It epitomises that interplay of 
inlook and outlook, or in more learned terms, of the speculative and 
the practical impulse, which is perhaps the central issue of human 
life in its struggle upwards alike in the individual and the race. The 
speculative impulse ever strives to improve the perspective of adjust¬ 
ment between inner life and outer circumstance ; the practical impulse 
is justified in complaining of delays and failures in actual living, 
wrought by an engrossing attention to the adaptation of inlook and 
outlook. This age-long, yet ever new issue, regarded from the stand¬ 
point of mental and spiritual evolution might be presented as the 
Drama of Vision. Its study and practice constitute the Art of Seer- 
ship. Outlook and inlook are the factors of seership ; they are nature’s 
tools refined and sharpened by man for the fashioning of vision. By 
ordered practice in their use we become skilled in quest of 
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life-fulfilments. According to our assiduity in their application to ideal 
adaptations, we become religious. Mastery in their technique is 
rewarded by the keys of heaven and hell. Life-in-evolution proceeds 
by rhythmic adjustments of inner and outer in a crescendo of mastery 
over circumstance. And for the human species the issue, as the 
record of all civilizations shows, increasingly becomes an art of seership, 
which is also the art of life abundant. Far from finished, this central 
human drama, even now, maybe, approaches its historic climax. 

In the First Act we see the birth and childhood of Vision. She is 
the grandchild of Conceptual Purpose. Her parents are Day-dream 
and Night-dream. Two main interests occupy her childhood. One 
is a mental riot of undisciplined imagination, the other, a succession 
of capricious efforts to hammer the outer world ruthlessly into the 
framework of her fanciful inner pictures. If it gratifies a whimsical 
desire she will think nothing of demanding that the young males of 
her realm be drilled to march in goose-step ; or, she will, without 
seeing anything in it but what is right, natural, and meritorious, 
prompt them to stand agape at conjurers’ tricks ; to bet on turn of 
dice ; to encircle their necks in starched armature ; to encumber their 
bodies in fantastic exoskeletons. And yet, gifted with the wayward 
genius of her race, she has grasped the principle of causation and the 
unity of life. The tale of her experiences and experiments in efforts 
of will to subordinate the things, the events, the life, of the external 
world, to the masterful spirit within herself—all this is beyond telling. 
But looking back on her strange doings, sometimes marvellous in 
achievement (as in domestication of plants and animals, invention 
and telling of fairy stories, teaching conduct and speech to children), 
sometimes pathetically futile (as in raising the spirits of the dead and 
holding converse with them, foretelling the future by trick of cards, 
reading the course of human events in the movement of the stars), 
learned men have given names to the play of her speculative and 
practical impulses. The former they call Animism and the latter. 
Magic. They dispute whether this childhood of the race should 
be called the Age of Animism or the Age of Magic. But if we must 
characterise it by one rather than both these names, surely it should 
be the Age of Magic, since the emphasis was more on the practical 
control of external circumstance than on cultivation of the inner 
impulse. Indeed it would seem that so ill-adjusted was inlook and 
outlook, so packed with caprice the concept of purpose, so defective 
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the sense of perspective, it were hardly appropriate to apply the word 
vision to the artistic product of speculative impulse as it worked in 
the prolonged childhood of the race, and still continues to work in 
the early years of each individual, This is rather the time of spiritual 
apprenticeship, when the inner eye is but learning to compose its 
several views into the unity of integral vision. The emotional ante¬ 
cedent to vision is day-dreaming ; its artistic preparation is the fanciful 
picturing of early and rude nayth. ' I 'hat early phase of the spirit 
creative, regarded from the inside, is, therefore, the Age of Mythology. 

The intention of nature to correct childhood’s excess of objectivity in 
the individual by youth’s excess of subjectivity is manifested not less 
conspicuously in the evolution of the race. True it is that whole 
peoples are caught, arrested, and fixed, in the net of crude magic and 
the toils of rude myth, yet the vanguard marches on to a cultivation 

it ^vere, for its oivn sake. ’There comes a time when the 
life-impulse grows impassioned by a sense of inner perfection. An 
intensity of devotion is given to drawing out the fibres of spirit, and 
fabricating, from its delicately spun threads, a bright garment of 
romance for the awakening soul. In the subsequent culture of the 
soul’s graces, serenities, raptures, there grows up an art of life, which, 
pursued to the limit, becomes a ritual of sanctity. If the external 
world does not square with the ideals of perfection thus conceived, 
so much the worse for the world. That defect of circumstance is but 
an accident of time. In the ecstacy of mystic attainment, time and 
eternity are one. A real, even a material, world, adapted to the inner 
vision of perfection, must, in the nature of things, be assumed, as 
somewhere in the making, and will, somehow and somewhen, come 
into being. That hope lies deep in the cup of adolescent faith. 

If the intermittent flights of the soul to its paradise be followed by 
the torments of disillusion, the result is but to enhance the memory 
of rapture, and confirm its reality as experience. To contrive, and 
main tain, in a daemonic environment, a haven of refuge, where the 
mystic experience can be made habitual, becomes therefore the prac¬ 
tical business of life. Garret of poet, lovers’ bower, hermits’ cell, 
monastic convent, temple-city, are not these, all of them, each after 
its own fashion, expressions of resolve to maintain the adolescent 
vision of life, in face of obdurate circumstance ? 

The religious passion for inner perfection, developed in the Second 
Act of the Drama of Man’s Visioning, is a quality of life not without 
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its defect. Saint, poet, and lover, each in their way pay toll to the 
practical impulse for over indulgence in the play of the speculative 
impulse. Hence the “ silly saint,” the crazy poet,” the “ moon¬ 
struck lover,” in all ages and at all times grow numerous, and multiply 
sufficiently to cast a shadow over their finer, because more balanced 
fellows. The defect has ousted the quality and become a fixed habit 
of mind. These imperfect specimens of their type are arrested on 
the subjective side of a right perspective between inlook and outlook. 
Similarly arrested on its objective side are many superior persons. 
Excess of objectivity in cultivated members of advanced societies 
puts on strange disguises. Let us enumerate some representative 
instances. 

Mathematicians and physicists have together gifted the human race 
with one of its master keys, in their “ gravitation formula.” But how 
often, in language and idea, do they not forget the abstract nature of 
their “ formula,” and thereupon erect “ Gravitation ” into a creative 
agency of marvellous powers [ But that is at once explicitly to make 
a myth, and implicitly to assume the practice of magic. Given to 
similar habits of mind is the chemist with his formula of affinity ; 
and a like analysis would disclose the same tendency in other branches 
of environmental science. Thanks to their habits of specialization, 
these observers come to see and grasp, with the clearness of familiarity, 
some one aspect of the world and its mode of working. They too 
often fail to see that this particular aspect, singled out for concentrated 
study, is but one facet in the many sided crystal of man^s vision of his 
life and its environment. Their consequent arrest is therefore precisely 
complementary to the fixation into which poet, saint, and lover, are 
apt to fall. Both defects are the price of over-specialization, respec¬ 
tively directed to its external and its internal conditions by the life- 
impulse. Poetic arrest means fixation of that dream habit, which 
youth is driven to over-cultivate by a natural extravagance of hope 
and fear. Scientific arrest means, in practice, reversion to the conceits 
and follies of an illusory magic. 

If we pass over the higher sciences, and choose a final illustration of 
spiritual arrest from the world of affairs, let it not be thought that 
sociologist and psychologist are deemed exempt from habitual misuse 
of conceptual purpose. On the contrary, it is likely that their influence, 
as yet so slight, on the public mind, is lessened by a double dose of 
this defect. For are they not prone to the debilitating practice of 
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perpetually leaping between a mythology of “ isms » and a cult of 
the ideal divorced from the real ? It would seem to be their par¬ 
ticular misfortune that addiction to excess of objectivity, in one mood, 
is less corrected than confirmed by excess of subjectivity in another. 
Still the advance of the mental, moral, and social sciences, in 
adjustment of perspective between outlook and inlook, though slow 
and fitful, nevertheless continues, and, as we have tried to show, 
gives promise of a truer perspective than any hitherto attained by 

other means. 

Most marked in the mental habits of the “ practical man ’ is the 
tendencv to halt and get fixed in the preliminary drill preparatory to 
Lts of conceptual purpose. To him, in times of intense emotion, 
as in choice of a wife, recovery from a crippling illness, burial of a 
cherished mother, a vision of perfection may be revealed. It seems 
for a brief moment as if he were to be lifted over the pons asinorum 
of conceptual purpose. But the crisis passed he is wont to relapse 
into well-established habits of belief in the magic power of goods 
and chattels to provide the fulness of life. This illusion has seemingly 
dominated the conduct of the “ practical man ” in all ages and all 
countries, at least since time became memorial. But under the spur 
those immense material rewards which modern finance offers the 
man of business, he has developed a veritable passion of faith in the 
magic of money. His real “ pay ” is in a pathetic devotion, often 
sacrificial in its intensity, to the mythology of Mammon. Observe 
the unconscious cult of Mammon by many a prosperous and respectable 
citizen, and you will certainly discover also how with a ritual of myth 
goes habitual recourse to magic. AVhat else is the pathetic endeavour, 
perpetually repeated by the “ practical man,” to work his will upon 
the mind of others by physical force. Fortunate is the prosperous 
and respectable citizen, if he himself escape the sacrificial clutches of 
Moloch, Dagon, Priapus and other lewd and cruel deities in the 
Mammonolatrous pantheon. Almost to a certainty, they will demand, 
and obtain, the immolation, on their obscene altars, of victims chosen 
from the sons or grandsons of that prosperous and respectable 

citizen. 

Arrest of spiritual development, and fixation in the formalism either 
of magic or of religion, is far from exhausting the possibilities of 
defective or deteriorate vision. There are those who slide down the 
inclined plane of subjectivity into habits and practices for which the 
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phrase devil-worship is no misnomer. A corresponding addiction to 
sustained excesses of objectivity produces perverts lustful of power, 
who give themselves to the base art of black magic. Instead of 
planting mustard seed where and how it may grow like the kingdom 
of heaven, they distil it into gas, for spraying in the air, when an 
enemy is observed down wind, whereby they submit a rival to one 
of the most agonising of tortures yet invented. 

Now conceive a society in which the formalized types, the degenerate 
types, and those on the way to become one or the other, make up the 
majority of adult citizens, and so set the prevailing tone of urban 
culture. Imagine, on the margin of the same society, a moderate 
number of adults, and a somewhat larger number of the aged, inoculated 
to a certain immunity against the indulgences and temptations of life. 
The aim of these latter, the salt of their society, is to mobilize and make 
fullest use of extant resources, available for right perspective, and 
consequent sound working adjustment between inner life and outer 
circumstance. Naturally they desire in their own lives and those of 
their offspring and descendants (whether filial or institutional), the 
optimum fulfilment. But the discovery, at once heartening and 
burdening, is made that redemption of fallen and falling fellows is 
an indispensable condition of self-realization. Hence these marginal 
men and women, whether of “ the temporal power ” or “ the spiritual 
order,*’ are driven to seek and to save that which was lost, if only as 
the necessary antecedent to their own personal attainment. Thus does 
the concept of self-sacrifice in communitary service arise as a natural 
means of life-fulfilment in the evolution of vision. But the sacrifice 
that is no better than a bargaining for remission of penalty, will not 
of course do its redemptive work of clearing the mind and energizing 
the body by a purging and consequent uplifting of the heart. Along 
that way of idolatry lies the path of magic. We know the flowers of 
vision by their fruits in life. A joyous dedication of thought and will 
to making the visioned life-fulfilment come true is Nature’s test of 
efficacy in the matter of sacrifice, or making sacred. The literal 
meaning of this word, the very pivot of the religious process, keeps 
us informed of the contained verity. Dedication is the keynote of 
sanctity, because it is the only authentic product of sacrifice. Sound 
this keynote all the time, then do the world-without and the world- 
within move in well concerted rhythm. To that conclusion we are 
led by the common-sense analysis and recomposition upon which 
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science insists for enquiry into things whether secular or sacred. 
But this is something of a digression. 

To complete the outline of our social picture, imagine on its adolescent 
margin a steady and continuous inflow of the vital stuff of civilization. 
It is the stream of young lives equipped for high adventure. Each 
carries in the left hand, nature’s cornucopia of day-dreams, and, in 
the right hand, man’s basket of imperious desire for the masteries of 
magic and the mysteries of religion. In quest of life-abundant they 
mingle in the confusion of multitudes, seeming to move aimlessly hither 
and thither. But some are climbing the Jacob s ladder pitched 
between heaven and Charing Cross ^ others are pursued by furies , 
many hobble in the bindings of immobile respectability i most are 
^j’jy'en from pillar to post by need of nutrition and search of shelter. 
One or other of these fates awaits each adventuring youth and maid, 
at the outset, climax, or close, of ardent strivings for fulfilment of 
nature’s promise and man’s purpose. What casting of lots, what act 
of cunning or stroke of luck, decides this issue ? It is hard to say. 
Accident, ignorance, folly, vice, crime, greed of gain, more often 
perhaps than the graces and virtues, play their part in the decision. 
So it seems to spectators watching certain scenes in the Drama of Vision. 
In our current order of adjustment, it has somehow come about that, for 
the vast majority, vision has ceased to pull and lift, and the economic 
push and thrust alone operate. The day-dream therefore reverts to 
its primitive game of make-believe, or is prostituted to baser uses, 
A phase of human dissolution and civic flux is manifestly in process. 
By social selection there emerges a kind of spiritual guide (whom some 
call a false prophet), furnished with ideas fitted to calm or stir, as the 
business impulse demands, the distracted mind of a community losing 
cohesion because lacking vision. A doctrine of economic materialism 
is expounded and preached, as being in itself a sufficient interpretation 
of history and an adequate clue to life-fulfilment. On these two points 
its teachers and preachers are in accord ; what they differ about— 
and they differ violently about it—^is as to the best kind of overseer 
to organise and superintend the economic drive. By a corrective sort 
of social selection there arise, in the same society, critics—^the greatest 
amongst their recent avatars having been an art critic—who point 
out that a community, which banks its adolescent fires under the 
boilers of business, possesses but a low survival value, and is doomed 
to perish, unless it can find a better use for the vital gifts of its young 
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men and maidens, and the spiritual treasures of its aging men and 
women. 

Some such picture, as that outlined above, is perhaps as near as we 
can get (in the present state of learned ignorance) to a general view 
of recent and contemporary phases in the life-drama of our Lady 
of Vision. Are we to read them as closing scenes of the Third Act ? 
Or are they opening scenes of a new Act, in which new issues will be 
wrought ? Who can say ? There is sad lack of prophet-interpreters 
who might advise on so difficult but vital a question. In either case, 
may be noted, as all critical observers agree, the marks of Transition 
in the characteristic manifestations of our Western civilization during 
the past three to four centuries. These signs point alike to the 
dissolving of an old order and the recrystallizing of a new. According 
as you emphasize on one hand, the disappearance and corruption of 
the old, or on the other, the oncoming and concentrating of the new, 
which are simultaneously in process, presumably you will place our 
doubtful scenes at the end of the Third Act, or at the beginning of 
the Fourth. And at this critical point of enquiry into the secular 
drama of Man’s Visioning, it may be well to cast a glance back over 
the ground that lies behind. So let us resume the main story by 
still further telescoping our supposed sequence of happenings in 
development of the art of seership. 

A CHILDHOOD of Magic, followed by a youth of sacramental Religion, 
would seem to have for sequel, in every order of civilization so far 
known to us in the West, a phase of ups and downs, a series of tentative 
steps forwards and backwards, in a groping and a striving for some¬ 
thing we may call Maturity. The civilization flowers ” in a Polity, 
a Synergy, and an Art, which bespeak a certain ardour and efficiency 
in the senescent margin of leaders temporal and guides spiritual. 
Through their achievements, built on the accumulated legacies of 
predecessors, there is reached, and made available for all who will 
take the pains, a working synthesis of knowledge and an approximately 
integral vision of life. But new knowledge crowds in to rend an 
insufficiently elastic synthesis, and unverifiable elements disintegrate 
the vision. The speculative impulse separates from its fertile union 
with the practical ; and each pursues a lone quest. The one is coaxed 
into seclusion by fascination of perspective, by gleam of mystic beacon, 
by easy fame of “ specialised research,” by subtle charms of art ; 
the other is drawn away by lure of exploit and prowess, by seductions 
of wealth and power, by pleasures and diversions of urbanity. 
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We have fairly full knowledge of at least four brilliant displays of an 
evanescent maturity in the history of our Western civilization. 
Patriarchal Jerusalem (if we may claim that fount of wisdom for the 
Occident), classical Athens, pre-imperial Rome, mediaeval Paris, have 
each enriched our heritage with a characteristic vision of life. The 
first revealed the grandeur and glow of unity in the moral and material 
order ^ the second exhibited majestic creations of human life attuned 
to an enlarging rhythm of man and nature l the third illustrated an 
incomparable dignity of the practical life, reflective, and therefore 
serene, in every crisis. As to the reading of the mediaeval vision, 
there is less accord. It came nearest, perhaps, to orderly, self- 
conscious, expression in the scholastic philosophy which we associate 
with the early University of Paris. The endeavour was to compose 
one supreme vision by the harmonising of things chosen from the 
pj-^vious three. A certain achievement was promptly followed by 
frustration due to inadequate knowledge, arbitrary judgments, pre¬ 
judiced presuppositions, lack of clearness in purpose. What the 
mediaeval vision bequeathed to us is the sovran integrity of spirit, 
mind, and body ; and the supremacy of spirit in evoking, actualising, 
directing, the fullest latencies of life. 

The disruptive elements of a transitional period have been con¬ 
spicuous in our Western civilization, since the fading of the mediaeval 
vision. But reconstructive elements have all the time been emerging, 
and in growing mass and volume. What prospect arises of integrating 
the latter into a synthesis made more adequate, a vision more verifiable, 
by basing both synthesis and vision on a truer perspective of adjust¬ 
ment between inner life and outer circumstance ? Are there sure 
signs of a new and intimate coming together of the speculative and the 
practical impulse for the staging of new scenes, indeed a new Act in 
the Drama of Vision ? And if so, what is to be the distinctive character 
of this Act ? Will Our Lady of Vision turn her sacred face again 
to the future, after the backward gaze to which of late she became 
perilously habituated ? Surely we may take it to be the ordained 
mission of her maturity to fuse the forelooking reveries of youth, 
and the reminiscent meditations of age, into a vision of the future 
increasingly integral and verifiable. 

To all these queries, post-war disillusion reinforcing pre-war 
depression, may suggest unpleasing answers. And doubtless there 
will arise a new philosophy of history, prepared with a pessimistic 
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re-interpretation of the past. It will emphasise the historic fact that 
on all past visions of life, without exception : 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

What it will not emphasise is that ever and again with irrepressible 
zest: 

Life knocks laughing at the door. 

And so is life seeing to it, that a more vital reading of the movements 
of civilization is also preparing. Its insistence is on the widening 
latitude of choice, within which we are masters of our fate, and able 
increasingly to determine the course and the character of the scenes, 
and even the acts, in our Psycho-drama, or Soul-play of the race. 

II. Transitional Ideals. 

The great enigma that confronts modern man is himself—not his 
manhood, but his modernity. The modern spirit—what is it ? There 
is the sphinx-riddle of to-day. For some three to four centuries there 
has floated, before the Western mind, a vision of ideal adaptation 
between man and nature. But animus against the mediaeval age placed 
a tabu on the word “ vision ; and a substitute had to be found to 
do its work. After prolonged groping was discovered a pale abstraction 
accordant with eighteenth century ideas. The word was Progress. 
The spirit of progress—is not that modernity itself ? Progress,—yes, 
but whence and whither ? From the darkness of mediaeval times, 
to a newly dawning light ! To this text have been staged those scenes 
which it is so difficult to place in the general structure of Man s develop¬ 
ing spiritual drama. There are three of these unplaced scenes. In 
the first scene (which historians name The Renaissance), a new light 
issued from the summits of Olympus and Parnassus ; in the second, 
from a relighting of the inner candle, as by the Protestant Reformation 
and the Catholic Counter-Reformation. In the third scene, which 
French writers call the Great Revolution, the flames of an immense 
bonfire lighted by the torch of science, and still burning, have hitherto 
yielded more warmth to the heart of the plain man, than light to his 
mind. Now the men of the Classical Renaissance, of the Protestant 
Reformation, of the Political and Industrial Revolution, agreed about 
the illusory character of the mediaeval vision : they differed as to the 
source and character of the new light. Hence a fertile contribution 
to the confusion of the modern mind. 
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To be sure there are threads of continuity. One of them, perhaps 
the central one, is that woven round the ideals of self and family. 
Follow this thread in the presentations of Art, and you discern at 
once, a developing purpose, and its main hindrance, running through 
the characteristic phases of the modern transition. Segin with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ Holy Family, to be seen on the walls of the National 
Gallery. Its sacred figures are all of them frankly humanised. More, 
they are English patricians cast in classical mould. St. Joseph is an 
ageing country gentleman, pensive, benevolent, cultivated, the perfect 
squire. In his form and features there lingers a remnant of Apollo, 
but the mien is Zeus at his serenest. Impossible not to think that 
every sexagenarian English G^entleman of the later eighteenth century 
saw his ideal of himself in Sir Joshua s St. Joseph. Take the picture 
as a whole, and you may read in it the detail of that choice product 
of the English Renaissance—the County Family. There is a fair¬ 
haired, curly-headed cupid, the cherished younger child, shrinking 
just a little from an urchin St. John brandishing a cruciform wand, 
insignia of the elder son’s authority and heirship. There is an adorable 
young mother. She it is who plays, with the dignity of assurance, 
in private theatricals, the Olympian parts either of Venus or of Juno ; 
or in Parnassian mood she impersonates with passable acceptance, 
and as occasion prompts, the Muse either of Domesticity, or of Comedy, 
or of Tragedy. But return to Sir Joshua’s canvas. Note, in further 
evidence of its realism, that the background is umbrageous with a 
summer landscape of the English plain. In the remote distance peeps 
up a modest hill of vision, a slightly enlarged version of those conical 
mounds with which the eighteenth century Gentleman diversified the 
flat surface of his arborescent park. 

Sir Joshua’s visioning of the Holy Family was perhaps something 
overdue in historic time, or so it appears when you compare it with 
earlier presentations by Renaissance art, such as Murillo’s great picture, 
to say nothing of innumerable Italian versions. But the fine blending 
of classic ideals with Christian tradition in the making of the English 
County Family was naturally a process of delicate growth ; and so, 
came late to maturity. For a corresponding perfection of its Reforma¬ 
tion variety, and consequent appearance in pictorial art, one must 
look elsewhere than in England. The student of history will promptly 
turn to the Low Countries, and not in vain. Happily there may be 
seen in the English National Gallery the very canvas which shows 
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what we seek. The Holy Family of Jordaens exhibits the Protestant 
burgher^s ideal of personal aspiration and domestic felicity. St. 
Joseph is now a prosperous merchant, depicted in the act of re-entering 
the hearth of comfort after a successful day in his counting-house. 
In fact he is that respectable citizen whose philosophy of life, we know. 
He has brought home, for delectation of Mother and Child, a caged 
parrot purchased, doubtless, at great price. In his right hand he 
clasps a book—perhaps the book. The Protestant burgher took over 
and adapted to his own conception of life at its full, the Renaissance 
ideal of a personality at once Gentleman and Scholar, But a narrower 
range of culture confined him sometimes to the gentlemanly gesture, 
sometimes to the scholarly bearing. Seldom or never did he harmonise 
them in one stately rhythm. It is hard to picture Sir Joshua’s St. 
Joseph carrying home a birdcage in one hand and a bible in the other. 

Search next for the Revolutionary rendering of the Holy Family. 
No easy pilgrimage through our galleries will discover its pictured 
presentment in the spirit of modern democracy. Millais’ Christ 
IN THE House of His Parents (Tate Gallery) may arrest attention for 
a moment. But that was less an inspiration of revolutionary art, than 
the abortive endeavour of a youthful romanticist to recover the demo¬ 
cratic realism of the middle ages and re-adapt it to modern ideals. 
His audacious portrayal of St. Joseph, actually working at a 
carpenter’s bench in the very Presence, “ drew down upon him,” 
we are told by a contemporary observer, “ a storm of abuse from 
nearly all quarters, religious and artistic.” The young artist survived 
his early lapse from correctitude, and flourished, by a prompt readjust¬ 
ment of his palette to the fashioning of Renaissance visions, then, as 
now, dominant amongst the patrons of art. And later, when that 
line of success culminated in canvasses that pictured great Lords and 
high Ladies posed in the grand manner, critics belauded his style as 
“ the masterly freedom of maturity ” ; but Ruskin—prophet of a 
life-vision compounded of classic and Christian ideals—murmured the 
word ‘‘ degeneracy.” 

Search again through our galleries for the artist’s index to the revolu¬ 
tionary ideal of the family. Let the eye pause with tender enquiry 
upon the last great work of Frederic Walker. His Harbour of Refuge 
{Tate Gallery), approaches perhaps more nearly to a democratic 
liallowing of domestic life than any other accessible version. This 
picture, maybe, goes, as far as could go, an artist within the tradition 
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of ’89 and ’48, towards revealing an ideal adaptation of Labour. A 
youth, scything a lawn luscious with young grass and spring flowers^ 
displays the gesture of a Greek god. An old woman, bent with age, 
advances feebly on the arm of a tall and gracious girl. This young 
goddess of Olympian mien is serving-maid in the almshouse, pictured 
in the background, mellow with the beauty of a long past. Youth and 
nature are at the springtide. But for the nesting couple, no nest is 
prepared. The inhibiting hand of an alien culture holds back the 
fulfilment of spring’s promise in summer flowering. The Revolution 
gave sanction to labourer, and even to serving-maid, for a transmuta¬ 
tion respectively into gentleman and lady, but it had no vision of the 
Holy Family. Like the men of the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
the creators of the Revolution lacked a conception of the Folk working 
in Synergy to re-fashion their Place into the semblance of a noble city. 
Though doubtless it set out for the purpose, yet did the third scene 
of the modern Transition pass without ennobling the Labourer in 
his Home. And the reason is becoming clear. Being without a 
vision of the City consecrate, the makers of the Revolution, and their 
successors, failed to picture the People sanctified in their own houses. 
What indeed is a home hallowed but the consequent detail of a city 
worthily building ? Not to believe that is to deny the oneness of 
life, personal and communitary, vital and environmental. It is a. 
form of impiety, and in phrasing somewhat out of fashion nowadays, 
may even be accounted a kind of atheism. 

The Renaissance glimpse of an ideal adaptation between man and 
nature, realisable on this our earth, was caught in a flash of Hellenic 
illumination. But the new light died away before it revealed 
a synoptic view of the Greek city. The men of the Revolution when 
they incorporated the Renaissance ideal into their concept of Progress 
did not further develop its Hellenic ingredients. Hence their scheme 
of progress was civic only in a vague abstract sense, unrealisable in 
the concrete. Yet this revolutionary notion of progress, in its cardinal 
contribution to civilization did, we may truly say, mark, in one vital 
respect, a real advance on the domestic vision of the middle ages. 
To illustrate ; recall some mediseval picture of the Holy Family, which 
can be placed in line with our modern series already examined* There 
is an old presentation in the east window of the church of St. Peter 
in Mancroft, Norwich, to which type and authenticity will not be* 
denied. The scene portrayed is simple, homely, redolent of the 
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times, racy of the soil. Regard its detail. The Virgin Mother sits 
with the infant Jesus lengthwise on her lap, as if for a real washing. 
St. Anne kneels by, warming the swaddling-clothes over a Dutch 
brazier. To signify the world’s joy in the miracle of Humanity 
renewed, three shepherds, in home-spun, attend, and blow with the 
bellows of distended cheeks, each of them on a wind instrument of 
the day. To signalise the grace of Heaven bestowed in the new Birth, 
two angels perch upon the roof. One has removed a portion of the 
thatch to let through a shaft of divine radiance. The other holds a 
bundle of new straw ready to repair the damaged roof, as soon as the 
transcendence of God is made immanent in man. So far, every one 
of the characters is active in contributing something useful or symbolic 
in the unfolding of an event at once real and ideal. But what of 
St. Joseph ? He sits apart ; in pink frock, red hat, and slippers, 
huddled over the Dutch brazier, intent only on keeping himself warm ; 
nothing else matters, for it is the depth of winter, and the cold intense. 
His part is to be ridiculous and thereby serve two purposes. He 
relieves by a touch of humour, the strain of intensity, somewhat over- 
evident in the other characters. He portrays also the insignificant 
role of mere man in the vision, design, economy, of life in the home. 
That recognition and appraisement of masculine insignificance in the 
domestic situation, a genuine art of the folk does not fail to grasp 
and show forth, whether in ancient Palestine, or in mediaeval 
England. 

Yet is not this St. Joseph himself the artist-craftsman who built that 
church, made that window, designed and executed its glowing picture ? 
Interpret the matter so, and its symbolism invites a close comparison 
with the other terms of our historic series. Can one imagine the 
Renaissance Gentleman, or the Reformation burgher, permitting 
himself to be caricatured in a portrayal of the Holy Family ? As for 
committing the desecration with their own white and shapely hands— 
the idea is monstrous. The cultivated St. Joseph, in Sir Joshua’s 
picture, sits in statuesque dignity with folded arms, gravely pensive, 
the personification of Olympian aloofness from the cares and tasks of 
labour. Nothing could more sharply contrast with the mediaeval 
craftsman, worker and artist but no gentleman ; and so a fit subject 
for caricature. 

Recur now to the revolutionary ideal of adaptation, and you perceive 
its unwitting historic bias. It pictured the labourer too much on the 
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Renaissance model of gentleman, but no worker. Nemesis overtook 
both abstractions from reality in like fashion. The Renaissance and 
the Revolutionary aspiration each proved to be more^of a temptation, 
than an ideal. The “ gentleman ” lost grace of artistry and lapsed 
into ostentatious leisure. The enfranchised worker, in oblivion of 
his ancestral craftsman’s artistry, fell a victim to the sophistries of 
utilitarian economists and the blandishments of rhetorical politicians. 
jBu-t patrician and democrat, between them, set the tune to which 
marched, and still march, the regiments of Progress. Defect of 
reality in the leaders’ ideals is, therefore, reflected all down the scale 
of our modern transition. And all the time we pay the penalties 
duly imposed, when abstractions usurp the authority of reality* 
Refusing the fulfilment of life, which savours heaven, we recoil into 
the apprehension of death, which is hell s venom. So does the vital 
jiupulse exact retribution from those ivho violate its inexorable rhythm. 
The nemesis of heaven refused is hell realized. For every paradise 
lost, there is found an inferno. This would seem to be the working 
mode of the spiritual process. And manifestly it holds alike in the 
evolution of the race and in the development of the individual. 
These seeming divagations are preliminary to suggestions for a less 
tragic passage than threatens, through the night of peril that separates 
us from the promised Eden of an Aristo-democracy. Definite renuncia** 
tions of error, and specific sacrifices of privilege are called for from 
the inheritors of Mediaeval, Renaissance, and Revolutionary cultures. 
Thus disbarassed of implied inhibitions, our dominant classes would 
expand their traditional doctrines into larger affirmations and finer 

felicities. 

III. The Ascending Effort of Modern Man. 

A TRULY modern vision of life-fulfilled will emerge, when the higher 
sciences and the traditional humanities, having composed their differ¬ 
ences, join in a practising partnership for guidance and inspiration 
of modern skills towards finer masteries of environment. To the 
conditions of these masteries, the physical and the chemical sciences 
have contributed magnificently. Phenomenal as have been their 
achievements, yet they give promise of still more startling perform¬ 
ance. The alchemist’s dream of transmutation is in course of renewal 
by ordered experiment; even the hoary mechanical dream of perpetual 
motion seems less preposterous, in the physicist’s declared prospect 
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of releasing atomic energy for man’s use. All these feats of mastery, 
past, present and prospective, continue, in a double sense, the tradition 
and the impulse of magic. In the first place they are sheer masteries 
of environment ; and in the next, their practical applications are less 
consecrated to the fulfilment of disciplined vision, than to acquisition 
of power, wealth, prestige, and, not seldom, to gratification of caprice 
and whim, if not worse. In both respects the contrast with religious 
tradition and impulse, at least in doctrine, is sharp and definite. 

The religious view of environment is expressed in the sacred text that 
tells us the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof. To discover 
the corresponding conception, presumably held by the specialists of 
environmental science, you must go outside their laboratories, and 
search the application of their discoveries to the purposes of life. 
You must follow the trail of these modern magicians, as they move 
in the wake of their “ practical ” leaders, the man of business, and his 
colleague in politics. Observe the joint handiwork of this unavowed 
triumvirate of our recent and current Temporal Power, in their actual 
transformations of environment. With the vividness of a geological section, 
it is disclosed in the mining areas of our countryside—for example, in the 
black-country ” of the Midlands, or the coal villages of Wales; you see 
it in the factory quarters of our industrial towns ; in the dock districts 
of our ports ; in the traffic lanes, the movement centres and the railway 
stations, of London and the provincial capitals ; in the streets of 
working-class houses in every city, town, and larger village. Further 
afield you may follow the trail of this triumvirate through the dis¬ 
forested wastes of North America ; the wreckage of Indian villages 
in South America ; the loathsome treaty ports of China ; the war- 
ruined regions of Europe ; and in Australia, Africa and Canada, in 
the concentrations of noise, confusion, restless individuals, and tawdry 
buildings, they call colonial cities. If in this journey of environmental 
research, at home and abroad, you do not get an impression, temporary 
it may be, but real, that the earth is the Devil’s and the fulness thereof, 
it can only be because your powers of observation are stunted, and 
your scheme of values is perverted. 

Yet neither the Devil nor his magic are as black as they are painted. 
On the contrary the scene is shot through with a light dimly perceived 
by the plain-man in each of us, visible to our women folk, discerned 
and described as romance by novelist, pictured as vision by poets. 
Behind the public facade, dishevelled or imposing, erected by the joint 
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enterprise of Business, Politics, and Environmental Science, Ues the 
private play of personal aspiration and fanuly urge. What are all these 
debased urban insignia of power, wealth, prestige, but evidences of 
miscarriage in the impassioning of the life-impulse towards fulfilment, 
through Marriage, Home, Offspring, and Public Career ? The push 
of instinct and the pull of purpose combine to sink deep in 
every-man’s heart a working belief that “the true pathos and 
sublime of human life ”is“ to make a happy fireside clime for weans 

and wife.*^ 

Something —somehow, somewhere, some when goes wrong time and 
again, with fatal persistence, between the linking of Home to its roots 
in the soil of rustic life, and its flowering in those sanctities of civic 
life, which constitute true civilization. The personal vision expands 
naturally into the Domestic Vision, but life, and especially modern 
life, halts, boggles, stammers, at the larger integrations of Civic Vision 
and Civilization Vision. To discover the what and how, the where, 
whence and whither of hindrances and frustrations to this ascending 
effort should doubtless be the first aim of the mental, moral, and social 
sciences. To do that, their cultivators must work steadfastly towards 
synthesis and integration by continued application of methodic survey 
whole field that stretches from widest outlook to deepest inlook. 
To accumulate the data and formulate the rules of a truer perspective 
is their task. But for composing the given material, and testirig the 
values of the vision, the largest co-operation is needed. Without 
artists’ aid, the picture can neither be made nor worthily exhibited* 
to the public. Without drawing on the religious imagery of inner 
perfection, the vision cannot be shaped to the finer issues of arousal. 
Without expression in the time-honoured symbols of sanctity, it 
cannot awaken, in the hearts of the people, their latencies of spiritual 
aspiration and human exploit. Without using the formulae of environ¬ 
mental science, the design of external adaptation cannot be conceived ; 
nor can it be executed without the goodwill, the skills, the 
energies of the people, and the business man’s resourceful habits, of 

organisation. 

A PICTURE, auspiciously composed to show an orderly passage of the 
better present into the incipient future, would reveal, as it were by 
inspection, the spirit creative of the higher economy. The mind of 
business man and politician could not fail to be touched by a vivid 
showing-forth of the life-impulse impassioned to renewal and 
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sustenance of personalities, homes, villages, towns, cities, after the 
richly variant models issuing from the combined workshop of science 
and sanctity. To do them justice, that is very much the adventure on 
which embarked that uneasy couple, the business man and the politician, 
who happened to be in control of things, during the early phase of the 
Industrial Revolution. But who, at that time of exuberant activity in 
factor}^ and forum, could have forewarned our political chiefs and 
manufacturing magnates, that their self-appointed guide, Political 
Economy, had inherited from its parents, French Physiocracy and 
English Utilitarianism, a quite insufficient fund of knowledge and 
devotion for the task of co-ordinating domestic economy with the 
higher economy of the heavenly city ? Under the circumstances, 
those Captains of Industry and Statesmen are no doubt to be counted 
as having done their best to build and maintain homes, integrate them 
into cities, and federate these into an occidental civilization, at one 
within itself and seeking a harmonious co-operation with the other 
civilizations of our planet. At any rate, they bear but an indirect 
responsibility for the defective sense of fellowship, the inadequate 
communitary sentiment, the stunted conception of social truth, the 
distorted imagery of achievement—in a word, the lack of vision— 
which appear to characterise current forms of business and politics. 

This failure in the higher equipment of our temporalities is, assuredly, 
but a symptom of lapse from integrity on the part of the spiritual 
powers that be. Towards restoring to those spiritual powers their 
proper functions of purifying, ennobling, even consecrating, the 
activities of politics and business, science may hope to contribute in 
two ways. Negatively, science will contribute in the degree that it 
describes accurately, and so far diagnoses faithfully, the current 
malady, which seemingly afflicts the body politic and economic. The 
positive contribution of science will be in the measure that it furnishes 
the data, and shapes the design, of a truly civic adaptation between 
man and nature. And if the question be asked, precisely what is a 
truly civic adaptation ? The biologist of Lamarckian tradition at least 
will not hesitate to answer. He will say it is in the qualities of an 
environment so humanized as to evoke the fullest life open to our 
species. The moralist who applies the word ideal to this order of 
adjustment, and means it, ranges himself implicitly with this vitalist 
school of evolutionary thought. And the same perhaps is true of those 
who, in the traditional language of vision, speak of the transcendence 
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and immanence of deity. Assume these deep identities, and the 
problem of finding a common nomenclature emerges. To seek out 
and sift the latencies of life, evoking and cultivating their finer impulses, 
is, maybe, a phrasing that, so far, meets the practical needs of the 
situation. And that way of putting it embraces a conception of 
purpose, and a criterion of progress, in which, possibly, the con¬ 
currence of science with morals, and even with religion, may be 

assumed. 

AVith interpretative guidance thus derived, we have next to explore 
the thickets of Business and Politics. The (][uestion scjuarely to be 
faced by the student of vision is this : are current forms of business 
enterprise and political activity, viewed as "ways of life, to be deemed 
on the main line of human advance, as accredited political philosophies 
and economic doctrines assume ? Or have they somehow got shunted 
on to a side-track, as religious criticism is inclined, somewhat 
hesitatingly, to affirm ? If it should appear on impartial analysis, that 
Men of Affairs, in our contemporary order, insensibly undergo an 
arrest or disintegration of the inner life, with consequent tendency to 
misdirection of the thaumaturgic forces placed at their disposal 
by the Machine Industry, the Credit System, and the Centralization 
of Power, how important to expose the malign influences at work, 
and seek out ways to check, counter, or reverse them ! 














Chapter VI. 

FOR LACK OF VISION. 


I. The Meaning of Success in Business. 

Youth’s desire to explore the avenues of life, to search its latencies 
and realise its potencies, impels towards that career which promises 
most generous means to these ends. There can be little doubt which 
of all current roads to success in life calls most insistently to forth- 
faring youth. An open door is seemingly offered by Business Enter¬ 
prise ; and through that beam the flaming lights of political ambition. 
Thither runs the wheel of fortune with accelerated speed and 
momentum since Modern Finance devised and elaborated its short 
cuts to wealth. How tempting to the gaze of Youth this royal road 
to achievement ! Of the means and services which minister to life’s 
enhancements, not a few are manifestly at the disposal of wealth ; 
and the rest, for the most part, seem to be at the beck of power and 
prestige. But let wealth grow to fabulous dimensions, then power 
and prestige themselves leap to it like iron filings to a magnet. Is 
not the inference plain ? Fabulous wealth is the open sesame to 
sovran success in life. 

Such appears a fair reading of everyday facts around us in contemporary 
life. True the mind of youth is exhorted to a contrary interpretation 
by moralists’ counsels and preachers’ sermons. And though slight 
may be the visible effects, yet some inner disturbance of spirit must 
be assumed to result from this disparity between personal observation 
and traditional wisdom. The quest of fortune, first through business 
and finance, then politics, starts therefore with a handicap of doubt. 
This handicap may disable even ruinously the more sensitive tempera¬ 
ments. But in others of stouter fibre and coarser grain it may prove 
a stimulus by provoking to intenser activity the reversionary impulses 
which work sub-consciously for life-integration on a basis of affirmative 
egotism and group dominance. How compelling therefore the ten¬ 
dencies to subordination, decay, even elimination of the one type, and 
survival and multiplication of the other, in a society pervaded by belief 
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that life-fulfilment comes normally through wealth because power and 
prestige are its facile handmaidens ! 

The destination of a society moved by these tendencies can be 
foreseen. The process of social selection operates towards a visible 
goal. Those day-dreams of the more sensitive youth which are the 
stuff of art, literature, religion, will play but half-heartedly around 
the pecuniary picture of attainment; whole-heartedly the day-dreams 
of the more egotistical and class-conscious youth. The latter will 
study conditions of success with an engrossing zeal. Therein lies 
the real school of assertive adolescence. The practical endeavour to 
realize the purpose of life thus glimpsed will command unwavering 
devotion by the more masterful, not to say truculent, youth. In him 
for the time being, the practical and the speculative impulse will 
therefore tend to be at one in the making of personality. Knowledge 
and faith, power and grace, even science and sanctity, or what his 
social form of culture ” urges him to mistake for these qualities of 
life, combine to advance his career. The growth of habits, mental, 
moral and social, adapted to success in the chosen course, proceeds 
with but negligible hindrance. Such obstacles as may be thrust in 
his path by rival cultures are brushed aside by the ardent novice in 
his quest of initiation into the pecuniary culture. By the time he 
finally arrives, these habits of mind and spirit will be fixed in the 
framework of character. Thus will tend to be fashioned the dominant 
model of personality in a society where the main line of success in 
life runs through business, finance, politics, as these are currently 
pursued. Against the brazen pot of personality shaped on the lines 
of the pecuniary culture, earthenware pots of other models must be 
shattered, unless occluded and sheltered in the backwaters of life. 

For a concrete type developed in adjustment to this order of adventure, 
think of the rounded and finished success acclaimed by the popular 
homage accorded to “ the millionaire.” So warm, spontaneous and 
well nigh universal in the contemporary societies of our western 
civilization is this homage as to betoken a greater achievement than 
mere success in business and finance. His attainment marks for the 
public a veritable high geste of life. And if he does not push on to 
his proper office and due destination in the nominal Government of 
his country, that halt is interpreted as no arrestment but an indication 
of profound influence exerted indirectly on Public Affairs. Do not 
the sayings, doings, appearances of the millionaire excite an eagerness 
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of attention, a sense of fitness, a flattery of imitation which are the 
stuff of cult ? Are there not multitudes of souls, simple and gentle, 
ignorant and educated, ready to adjust their opinions and, if opportunity 
should offer, their behaviour and conduct to the standards of the 
millionaire and his almost sacred family ? Round these legendary 
beings grows up an imagery, which, in so far as it expresses for admiring 
imitators an ideal of life is kindled by the flame of myth. 

Into the vortex of the pecuniary culture, the day-dreams of 
ambitious youth are drawn by social suction, there to be shaped to 
such vision, substitute for vision, or lack of vision, as appertains to 
these issues. The conception of life-fulfilment that does in point 
of fact move and dominate the millionaire himself may presumably 
be studied at close quarters in his testamentary dispositions. A recent 
instance received publicity in sufficient detail for an analysis which 
may, no doubt, be taken as typical. A fortune estimated at something 
between five and six millions sterling was put in trust and bequeathed 
wholly to the deceased millionairess relatives and their descendants. 
Ingenuity of lawyers had been evoked to plan out in great intricacy 
the conditions of inheritance down even to the third and fourth 
generation ; then in the last resort, on final failure of heirship, a 
residuary clause provided a charitable destination for the trust fund. 
The first impulse, doubtless, on reading such a narrative is to exclaim 
on the fidelity of life to art, even to the art of caricature ; for does 
it not realize the after-dinner story of Punch ? “ Has everyone had 

enough ? asks paterfamilias at the head of the table. “ Yes.’’ 
“ Has Fido been fed ? ” “ Yes,’* “ And the cat, and the canary ? 

Yes,” “ Then what’s left can be given to charity.” 

But another interpretation suggests itself. Reflect that the lot of the 
poor is a hard one. Anxiety dogs their footsteps and calamity lies in 
wait for them. Their surroundings depress the spirit, coarsen the 
mind, weaken the body. Their aspirations are pathetic, and pleasures 
undignified. Such as least is the spectre of poverty that haunts the 
rich and the seekers after riches. By contrast the spectacle of wealth 
coruscates with allurements. Poverty is a nightmare ; wealth a 
beautiful dream. Given these two poles of the abstract mind, the 
imagination must needs weave its hopes round one and its fears round 
the other. But that is in effect, to deduce from the spectacle of 
wealth and its “ economic laws ” the operative formula of heaven ; 
it is to fabricate from the spectre of poverty a working model of 
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hell. In this scheme of things, the workaday world is obviously a 
place where in searching for the spring-board of complete happiness, 
you risk falling through the trap-door of entire misery. 

Thus has modern man restored in his own way, the three-fold world 
of earth, heaven and hell, repudiated by his renaissance predecessor 
in favour of the theory that earth alone is real. To be sure there is a 
difference. In the older scheme, the lifting passion came from a 
vision of life perfected by renunciation j and the drive from behind 
was a persuasion that spiritual torments issue from a life debased by 
self-will. On the other hand, the pecuniary culture exerts its forward 
pull by a spectacle of riches won through self-assertion ; it drives by 
a spectre of poverty to be escaped through sacrifice of others. The 
eschatological inference is plain. The modern scheme of salvation 
has its doctrinal filiation not with the tradition of religion but with 
the mythology of mammon. And the magic of finance works to its 
logical issue in the last will and testament of the kindly millionaire. 
That document of ultimate faith makes evident his belief that in gorging 
his relatives and their descendants with gold he was handing them a 
passport to paradise and so himself paying tribute to the ideal. How 
deep his faith in the magic of money, if his testamentary dispositions 
were made in spite of those personal disillusions which his biographers 
recorded as the oppressive accompaniment of later years. 

n. From War-economy to Peace-economy. 

The phrase, a “wholesome personality,” calls up a picture of an 
individual whose inner and outer life move in harmony. What he 
knows, he knows with conviction; what he does, he does with detachment 
and devotion. In him, desire and impulse are in accord ; personal 
aim and social welfare are not in conflict; knowledge and faith are 
at one. In short he has achieved integrity of purpose. That is what 
we mean by wholesomeness of personality. 

Now it will be admitted that mode of livelihood and manner of career 
are leading factors in the making or the marring of wholesomeness in 
personality. Perhaps they are, at least for men, the central factors ; 
the themes of life’s symphony. How deep then the reaction 
of business and politics on personality, in a generation and a 
society wher^ “ business enterprise ” is the favourite choice of 
occupation, and party politics the favourite career amongst aspiring 
youth. Together they act as an agency of social selection of the first 
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order. If it failed to take account of the values thus stamped with 
approval or disapproval, a study of the interplay between science and 
sanctity would fail at a central spot. 

The slight analysis of interaction between the life-impulse and the 
financial process, offered above, is but an opening move in a complex 
game. A discussion of life-values and civilization-values implicit in 
current forms of business and politics demands a volume for any sort 
of adequacy in treatment, but the present limited endeavour might 
explicate essential data and even reach some provisional conclusion, 
if we could find the eminently concrete case ’’ to serve as a table 
specimen of Affairs for dissection. Perhaps no selection of a represen¬ 
tative sample can hope to pass without question in a field so packed 
with controversy as the overlap of business and politics. But in a 
crisis of disease, deep-seated tendencies at other times quite obscure 
are revealed. Let us search therefore in the recent and con¬ 
tinuing turmoil of transition from the collectivism of war to the renewed 
individualism of peace. Can we discover in that unravelment of 
State activity and business enterprise a sequence of events which 
exhibits with diagramatic simplicity a process that goes on obscurely 
all the time in the ordinary world of affairs ? 

The change over of war stocks from public to private ownership and 
their subsequent handling shows such a sequence. Drawing upon 
world supplies and gathering in from non-belligerent countries and 
continents material which in the ordinary movements of trade would 
have gone to enemy ports, the allied Governments found themselves 
at the end of the war in possession of immense stocks of the staple 
commodities. The quantity of these surviving stocks in some cases 
well nigh passes belief. It was, for instance, currently reported that 
the British Government store of a certain metal equalled the annual 
pre-war consumption of that metal by the whole trade of the country 
several times over. However that may be, it is a fact of official record 
that the Government after selling goods to the extent of over 
£700,000,000 (the pre-war figure of the national debt) had large 
quantities still on hand. 

The disposal of these colossal war hoards of metal, wheat, wool, 
cotton, timber, nitrates and the rest, in the way best calculated to 
re-harness the peoples of Europe and America to peaceful trade and 
industry was manifestly a central issue alike for politics and business. 
The actual procedure followed much the same course in each of the 
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allied countries and so displayed a generality which may be taken as 
symptomatic.. In the typical instance, the Government stock of a 
given staple was sold to a syndicate of dealers and financiers. The 
price basis appears to have been fixed, in most cases, by a higgling 
in which the official salesman aimed to make a profit for his Govern¬ 
ment Department on goods purchased at scarcity prices, and sometimes 
at famine levels. In this situation the honour of his Department, 


estimated by the criteria of the pecuniary culture, was in one scale 
of the social balance ; in the other, the interests of people receiving 


incomes and wages in a currency unstable enough to make it unlikely 
that bloated prices would fall to a normal level without an entail of 
widespread suffering. A nice feat of bureaucratic balancing would> 
for instance, weigh contingent calamity to the public against present 
prestige to a Department that made fifty millions profit on transactions 


in wool alone. 


What next, of the subsequent dispersal of the stocks from the hands 
of holding syndicates, companies, firms, groups, to “ the trade ** at 
large, to manufacturers, to retailers, and finally, in some shape or 
form, to the consuming public ? The broad fact in the issue is already 
a matter of historic record, A brief period of feverish trade activity,, 
largely speculative upon rising prices, was promptly and suddenly 
followed by a protracted phase of industrial stagnation, unemploy¬ 
ment, distress, destitution, throughout most of the recently allied 
countries, and, in many of them, on a scale unknown for at least a 
century. And all the time the outstanding economic fact was a glut 
of staples rendered taboo by hypothecation to bankers on a basis 
of war-time values. As if to round off this tragi-comedy with the 
finish of a master satirist, their palsied failure to distribute war-stocks 
overlapped a campaign organised by these same political and business 
chiefs to appeal to the working classes for an intenser activity in the 
productive process ! It was as though the trainer of a pugilist should, 
in a fit of impulsive confusion, prepare his man for a contest, by 
severing the biceps of one arm. 

As it turned out, the holding firms, groups and syndicates taken 
collectively, would seem to have but partially distributed their war 
stocks at the close of the third year ^ter the armistice. And even 
then the end was not in sight. For what prospect was there of 
favourably selling the remainder in markets blocked with renewing 
streams of similar material from the mines, fields and forests of the 
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four continents. Powerless apparently to redress the price balance 
of Demand and Supply, the Governments at their best had recourse 
to relatively trifling palliatives ; at their worst aggravated the disorder 
by themselves paying their way with money that was nothing but 
legalised counterfeit. 

How interpret this general paralysis that overtook the world of affairs 
alike in business and politics ? Was it a disturbance unique because 
the product of an unparalleled war ; or was it the abnormal attack of 
a chronic malady ? To this question economists of the socialist 
persuasion have one answer ; and the capitalist variety has another. 
There is agreement in this ; that the diagnosis, if not the treatment, of 
each is in terms of “ price ’’ ; the one school emphasising the price 
of “ labour ’’ and the other the price of a right to the goods called 
capital. Try to translate the price-process into terms of the mental 
and the social process and a larger concurrence may be reached. 

III. The Evolution of the Modern Market. 

Now it is a fact of observation that of late years the old fashioned 
“ higgling of the market has more and more given place to highly 
elaborated indirect forms of price-fixing. The “ progress ” of business 
enterprise has turned increasingly on the contrivance of means to 
maintain and raise the price level of stocks beyond the simpler artifices 
of mere salesmanship. Given this trend towards specialisation in the 
processes of the market, and given the general values of the pecuniary 
culture, the policy of a well-organized business is so far fore-ordained. 
Price being the numerical ratio of Demand to Supply, and success 
being exclusively in terms of price, the mind of the business manager 
is driven to concentrate on the problem of stimulating Demand and 
holding up or abating the sources of Supply. Efficiency in business 
comes therefore to be more and more estimated by specialized skill 
in market manipulations. Increasingly costly schemes of advertise¬ 
ment putting fabulous sums in the hands of publicity experts are 
applied towards the intensifying of Demand. The Chairman of a 
“ Great Combine has boasted with much public applause that his 
group of Companies has spent over twenty-seven millions on advertising. 
Towards the limiting of Supply the technique of finance contributes 
elaborate schemes of pawning and pooling. The logical issue of these 
latest advances in business enterprise moves onwards to a manifest 
climax, which though seldom or never reached in practice, nevertheless 
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cannot fail to exert its influence on management and policy. The 
“ ideally ” successful business is that which can work up its price 
level just so near to “ famine point ” as to clear its stock at the top of 
the market. Whether they know it or not, keen business men doubtless 
respond in some measure to the subtle pull exerted by this picture of 
achievement. To bring to a maximum the public desire to buy, to 
work up the minds of buyers to the apex of what psychologists call 
the curve of attention/' promptly to sell before relapse of the excited 
craving to buy, then to begin the round again with a new ** attraction ; 
this becomes in practice the unavowed aim of publicity campaigns and 
pooling arrangements. Here then is a game vastly attractive to men, 
masterful and ambitious, since requiring subtlety of imagination, acute 
knowledge of the world, audacity in decision, the skill of the play¬ 
actor, the cunning of the fox, and offering for reward the sustained 
excitement and fabulous coups of gambling, and the prestige of dramatic 
success amongst fellow professionals. It is a game that within cover 
of the pecuniary culture can be played without moral inhibition ; and 
even without technological impeachment ; for adulteration is commer¬ 
cially permissible and moreover a certain destruction of stocks comes 
within these canons of reputability. 

The market-game increasingly tends to become a life-game and the 
market-picture substitutes itself for the life-vision. The market has 
broken loose from its moorings to home, workshop, farm, mine and 
forest, and followed more illustrious precedents in the metaphysical 
regime. It has in short achieved the rank of an Absolute. In its 
radiant light a golden hue glitters upon life-values and civilization- 
values. Occupation, career, public interests are brought passably 
into one, and the pecuniary culture enlarges its frontiers in the realms 
of cultivated imagination. From the perspective of the market you 
discern the natural working and the balanced adjustment of the social 
system. At its foundation there is the Machine Industry. Of that 
titanic power the physical sciences are servitors ; and these we know, 
from the teachings of evolution ” are by their very nature “ pro¬ 
gressive " in powers of productivity and mastery of forces that tend 
to the magical. A more than ample supply of commodities is thus 
ensured. Production, except as a basis for finance, can therefore be 
left to take care of itself; and Consumption likewise, since that is 
entirely an individual and personal affair. The centre and focus of 
the system is manifestly in Distribution. What then more worthy 
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than to concentrate one’s attention and energies on the problems of 
Distribution ! But discrimination is necessary. There is the great 
issue of Transport ; but this after all is essentially an affair of applied 
science ; and like Production therefore is not in itself of the first 
order of human interest, though a fascinating topic of finance. There 
remain for high cultivation those inner, more complex, almost mystical, 
processes of Exchange, collectively known as The Market. 

Note the main stages in growth of this kingship in the circle of the 
Absolutes. From care, custody and distribution of commodities, the 
merchant’s specialization of function next proceeded to concentration 
on documents which are directly representative of goods. By handling 
bills of lading,” “ warehouse warrants,” and such like, and against 
them lending money or giving credit, for the most part derived by 
drawing and discounting “ bills of exchange ” to anticipate cash pay¬ 
ment by buyers, the merchant becomes the merchant-banker. Next 
by exclusive dealing in ** credit instruments ” (such as coin, promissory 
notes, bills of exchange, &c.) which only indirectly and putatively 
represent goods and services, the merchant-banker becomes the banker 
pure and simple. The technique of banking being of little difficulty 
others press into the business. The aptitudes of the old-time usurer 
gave him a foremost place in the severe competition that marked the 
early stages of modern banking. The consequent elimination of the 
smaller fry amongst bankers left the survivors with a power and a 
prestige which seemed to crown the development of market technique. 
But a further specialization appeared in the contrivance, manufacture 
■and sale of a type of document still further removed from the techno¬ 
logical process than the banker’s “ credit instruments.” 

The Financier’s speciality is Securities.” His amazing successes in 
the securities business have persuaded the public to a belief in the 
Financier as a veritable magician of the market. In him the economic 
aspiration to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market has 
reached an approximate perfection. He has touched summit in the 
applied psychology of modern salesmanship. His is the master hand 
that buys “ concessions ” or “ rights ” at the bottom of the curve 
of attention ” and sells “ securities ” at the top. A security, in its 
ideal form, is a fractional interest in a concession or right “ controlled ” 
by the financier. So firm is faith in the potency of his spells that 
people are willing and even eager to pay a price of high sacrifice 
for participation in his lottery of market magic. The prize is that life 
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of leisure in which impulse and desire are unified in the glittering '' 
synthesis of the pecuniary culture. Its dynamic of integration is 
wrought by the illusory spectacle of wealth masquerading as a thrilling 
vision of life. The devout worshipper is thrust over dead points in 
the revolving wheel of fortune, by the bogey spectre of poverty. This 
double counterfeit is sustained in the folk-mind by the myths that grow 
up as subjective accompaniment of magical practices ; in the cultivated 
mind, by the sophistries of thought divorced from labour and nature. 

Trace out next the political correlates of the market sequence that 
begins with the merchant and ends with the financier. What manu¬ 
facturers and merchants asked from Statesmen was a free market over 
the world, in those early days when the machine industry was enjoying 
its first flush of unrestrained productivity. Its magnates were them- 
selves moved by a prospect of universal purveyance, whicn in ardent 
temperaments doubtless warmed to the glow of vision. The Liberal 
ideal, of Laissez-Faire and Free Trade as stages on the way to a harmony 
of all classes and nations, was the corresponding political picture ; 
and this, in the heyday of manufacturing enthusiasm, proved an 
inspiring, if somewhat abstract, vision alike to leaders and to rank 
and file. 

Passing over intermediate stages, consider the terminus of the cycle# 
What the financier and his multitudinous clients want are market 
monopolies, virgin resources for exploitation, “ concessions,” “ fran¬ 
chises,” in short, any “ field for investment ” which promises high 
returns to speculative enterprise. Such prospects are most alluring 
in backward countries ” and amongst “ native races.” The 
expansionist policy of imperial statecraft therefore replaces the old 
party politics of Liberal and Tory. Indeed long before the days of 
recent Coalition Governments, members of these parties were becoming 
increasingly united by a community of interests, unavowed and largely 
unrecognised, in the spectacle of wealth, power, prestige, opening to 
the combined adventure of finance and politics. 

IV. The Subordination of Spiritual to Temporal Poweiv? 

UNDER THE PECUNIARY CULTURE, 

Testimony to the efficacy of the pecuniary culture in bringing about 
a working adjustment of People and Environment suitable to survival 
in our times, is borne by the simultaneous invasion of all the 
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** advanced ” nations of the world by the market picture of life-fulfil¬ 
ment. To be sure it has everywhere encountered criticism, opposition, 
even impassioned hostility. But exhortations by moralists, indictment 
by philosophers, sermons by preachers, campaigns by politicians of 
other persuasions, Radical and Socialist measures of reform, even a 
world-wide war and Bolshevist revolutions, have all of them, as yet, 
failed to stem the tide. What lacked and still lacks is a spiritual power 
equal to the occasion. Effectively to correct the seductive attraction 
of the market picture, there is surely one way and one only. It is to 
fashion a more compelling vision of life ; exhibit the composition 
before the adventuring spirit of youth and indicate in outline the 
way of attainment. 

In the absence of the latter vision, the former picture dominates, and 
for a good reason. Its hypnotic influence springs from a deep-seated 
quality. For all genuine adepts of the pecuniary culture it would 
appear to reconcile the speculative and the practical impulse ; and so 
affords a seemingly true perspective of self to the world. For proof 
look round and observe who are the people wholeheartedly and 
habitually given to the desire, aim and practice of study and operation 
in the mysterious movement of Securities. For whom are collected, 
arranged, published and distributed over the length and breadth of 
the land daily, even hourly, the data and statistics of “ market fluctua¬ 
tions ” ? The “tape” does not tick out its thrilling message at the 
assemblages of poets, writers, musicians, philosophers, scientists, 
preachers. The place and function of this engine of emotion and 
imagination are with the man of affairs, who whether of business or 
politics, enjoys a long prescriptive right to the word practical. 
On every ground he claims that insignia of merit, and the epithet is 
admitted as a designation of character, an account of occupation, a 
quality of life. 

So telling an example of a balanced adjustment between inner life 
and outer circumstance is naturally followed by many, even amongst 
those who do not lean to the “ practical ” side of things. Hence 
comes about the provision by business men of facilities for exercise 
of speculative interests adapted to every rank, profession and occupa¬ 
tion. Illustrations of these lucrative forms of business enterprise 
abound on all sides, for they flourish like a well-manured rose in 
summer. But note in two of the most conspicuous instances how the 
legal may be overridden by the customary, when custom is a cultural 
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as well as a folk practice. The daily press of every political shade 
has well adapted itself to an extension of the betting ring into all 
grades of the community from highest to lowest. A similar adaptation 
of the cheap weekly press has applied the principle of the lottery to 
the popular interest in the football field ; and to many other fields 
where the elementary school has come to the aid of the sporting 
instincts and the gambling impulses. The news columns (often 
whole pages) that report these “ sporting events ” in which so many 
readers “ have a bit on ” thus become, so far, extensions of the “ market 
report,” by assuming their double aspect at once emotional and 
practical. Thus do preoccupations with the market picture spread 
and extend into hours of leisure and times of relaxation amongst all 

classes. 

But the adaptation of the press to the canons of the pecuniary culture 
by no means stops at this point. An assertion sometimes made that 
the collection, writing up and interpreting of foreign news are services 
increasingly performed with an eye to “ market politics ” may be 
dismissed as unverified. Reflect rather on the power of suggestion 
exercised by the press when it speaks to its readers through the pencil 
of artist and pen of writer hired by the publicity expert to put the case 
of his masters, the man of business and the financier. A newspaper’s 
profits are currently supposed to be derived from sale of its space 
for advertisements at so much per inch per unit of circulation. So 
far as this holds, the aim of newspaper management will tend towards 
securing a maximum of circulation amongst potential purchasers of 
wares ranging from soap to securities. And a corresponding pressiure 
will push towards selection of an editorial staff whole-heartedly devoted, 
to the maintenance, furtherance and development of the peciuiiary 
culture, and therefore skilled in its myths and sophistries. But this. 
particular adjustment of the spiritual to the temporal power is not to 
be easily effected so long as rival cultures of more ancient tradition 
continue to hold a place in schools, academies, imiversities and 
churches. 

A PLAN to accelerate the issue has for a considerable time been in 
course of execution. The Business Magnate and the Millionaire 
Financier proceed to acquire ” a controlling interest ” in the leading 
newspapers : they get themselves or their representatives elected on 
the Governing Bodies of Schools, Academies and Colleges. Hiey 
endow chairs in universities. Modern History for choice among the 
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humanities, and amongst the sciences, some specialism of chemistry 
or physics. As Pious Founder, Patron of Art and Literature, Academic 
Authority, Dispenser of News, Director of Public Opinion, the modern 
master of the market follows in the footsteps of Caesars, Popes, Tudor 
Sovereigns and Renaissance Nobles, and enhances his personality 
by combining the prestige of temporal power with spiritual authority. 
We may hope that, as in the case of his best predecessors, an association 
with the traditional cultivators of mind and spirit will awaken and 
develop these faculties in himself; but that result is far from certain. 
What may be observed is a continuing pressure exerted through 
the offices of the press, in its daily, weekly, and even monthly, forms, 
on the rising generation of writers, critics, publicists, thinkers, to adapt 
their mental furniture to the requirements of the pecuniary culture. 
And since the press is for all of us the Continuation School of adult 
re-education, the final upshot of its present tendencies is easily pre¬ 
dicted. The ladder of education would become the ladder of specula¬ 
tion. The growth of amateur financiers, already prodigious, would 
go on to some climax of catastrophe. Men, women, and children, 
financiers all ! There is the issue of the process. One of those who 
discerned the spectre of this temptation on our social horizon was, 
it would seem, Sanderson of Oundle, a schoolmaster of rare genius. 
Towards exorcising these and other spirits of evil from his own 
school he proposed to build a Hall of Vision. But his plans were 
incomplete when he died. The project descended to his successors 
as a legac)^ of piety. The building was erected. Much doubt and 
discussion followed as to what should go in a Hall of Vision. The 
problem has seemingly been solved. That Hall of Vision, one learns, 
is to be a museum of stuffed birds and beasts in glass cases. Subtle 
are the ways of the pecuniary culture ! 

V. Our Price-system as a Selective Process. 

The market picture of life does effect a certain reconciliation of the 
practical and the speculative impulse ; but at the cost of wholesome¬ 
ness. Under the pecuniary culture personality suffers from a fatal 
disease, loss of integrity. They are honest brokers, those merchants 
who bought the Government war stores ; but they work under a 
system that denies to them integrity of purpose. A society whose 
main spiritual sustenance issues from contemplation of a synthetic 
picture composed in the market perspective, is condemned to a wasting 
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-sickness Let us illustrate the characteristic detail of its morbid . 
process by observing the moral reactions of the war-stores disposal 
business. There were, in effect, four p^ners in the th.c 

Governments who sold ; the buyers ; the Bankers who fmanced their 
purchase contracts ; and, finally, the long-suffering public. Each of 
the four became in turn infected by a specific microbe of corruption. 
Aeainst its virus of disintegration there would seem to be no antidote 
wSiin the four corners of the pecuniary culture. 

Take first the case of the Bankers, as carrying the full weight of direct 
responsibility for the people’s money, since that supplied the where¬ 
withal to conduct the business. Payment to the Government by the 
purchasing Syndicate, Company, or Firm, would doubtless be arranged 
on the basis of deposit and instalments, the larger part of the money 
being found by bank loans carrying interest at the nigh and rising 
rates then and later ruling. An appreciable price addition was t us 
superimposed on the cost of materials already burdened with scarcity 
values. For that aggravation the bankers were not responsible. No 
one was responsible. It just came about as the manifestatmn of two 
inscrutable Powers named Demand and Supply. Their behaviour, 
like that of all mythic beings, is governed by caprice, being now 
beneficent, now maleficent. But that is by the way. The point is 
this : when in the third year after the war prices began to tumble, 
in spite of the market manipulations, which the holding Syndicates, 
Companies, Firms, would be bound, as competent men of business, 
to attempt, not a few found themselves saddled with stocks so depre¬ 
ciated as to be less in value than the bank loans standing against them. 
One of the many unforeseen consequences would be a more direct 
implication of the bankers in the risks of the price game of marketeers 
than they should have incurred. Before all else, these bankers are 
Trustees of that National Cheque Fund (commonly called B^ 
Deposits) which is the collective working capital of the commumty. 
The first and fully acknowledged condition of this Trusteeship is to 
keep liquid this national store of working capital for the prompt use 
of the beneficiaries as and when required. Now it will be recalled 
that a certain nervousness overtook our bankers at the time in refer- 
ence They might be seen through the glass doors of their inner 
sancmaries sitting in a state of dejection, wringing their h^ds 
over the mass of “ frozen credit ” they were unable to thaw into 

a liquid state. 
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The spectacle was a general one over our western civilization and its 
oriental imitators, as in Japan. The crash of one of the great Italian 
banks and of minor ones in France, Spain, Japan, was symptomatic. 

It indicated a moral, even more than an economic failure. Consider 
the human aspects of the bankers’ situation. Dragged into the vortex 
of falling prices by advances to some clients for purchase of raw material, 
to others for its manufacture into consumable articles, to others again 
for preparations to handle its distribution, these bankers were forced 
into a shattering dilemma when the above cycle was arrested at its 
source. On the one hand responsibility to individual depositors 
urged restriction of credits ; on the other hand responsibility for the 
collective working capital urged expansion of credits. Now, persons 
subjected habitually to this sort of strain begin to display a certain 
disintegration of the inner life which psychologists recognise as the 
onset of a mental disease they call Alternate Consciousness or Split 
Personality. It is a form of mental dissociation to which, as we have 
seen, men of science and even philosophers are distressingly prone. 
It is the kind of derangement which, in more archaic language, ensues 
from lack of vision. Those who continue this older tradition also 
speak of the malady as disharmony of the soul. The social view of it 
is that it marks a defective integration between personality and com¬ 
munity, The plain-man, when he recognises its extreme expressions, 

calls it the leading of a double life. 

It will be said by defenders of the status quo * You have discovered 
a mare’s nest. Your ‘ shattering dilemma ’ is nothing but a somewhat 
acute form of the ordinary business which bankers are paid to carry 
on. Their daily routine of duties is to balance those two responsibilities 
one against the other and make a good working adjustment between 
them.” Undoubtedly that is so. And the interpretation submitted 
is not primarily a criticism of bankers but an illustration of how that 
utilitarian price-system, which is the operative mode of the pecumary 
culture, works in a central field of its realm. If the banker s mind 
is daily invaded by an impulse towards split personality, so much the 
worse for the system in which he plays a leading part. As for the 
banker himself, his chronic perplexity is but partly disclosed in the 
above analysis. For there is a third impulse in his mind which pushes 
in a direction dubiously coincident with either of the other two, and 
possibly in a contrary direction. In addition to his guardianship of 
savings and deposits, and his trusteeship of the collective liquid capital, 
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he is also a trader with a profit to make on his own ** capital.” That 
capital, in the early days of banking, indeed up to mid-nineteenth 
century almost, was the main source of his loans. But this position 
has been so far reversed as to reduce the banker’s own capital to an 
entirely insignificant item in the loan fund he controls. The vast 
magnitude of that fund is due, at bottom, to the productivity of the 
machine industry; and its amazing mobility is due mainly to the 
banker’s skill in substituting his ingenious contrivance of the cheque 
and clearing system for the “ oflficial ” currency of the nation. Here 
then is an unacknowledged but profoundly significant fourth added to 
his other three functions. The real maker, issuer, regulator of our 
effective currency is therefore not the Government, nor even the 
quasi-official Bank of England, but (in normal times) the Directorate 
of the Joint Stock and Private Banks. If not sooner, yet certainly 
when he added this national office of currency regulation to his old 
time business of money lending did the Banker set himself the 
hazardous task of running a public Trust for private gain. 

To aid them in their problem of the one and the many, bankers have 
a craft tradition in which the element of the worthy and the honour¬ 
able somewhat outruns the factors of verified knowledge and techno¬ 
logical skill. That is a characteristic aspect of the pecuniary culture 
in all its representative occupations and activities. The climax of 
this tendency to derive counsel from status and prestige is reached in 
our current system of politics. There, knowledge and skill are valued 
more as forensic aids than in reference to the technological arte of 
industry and engineering, the vital arts of agriculture, hygiene and 
education, the social and the fine arts. After-dinner stories of secret 
visits by perplexed Ministers to the augurs of Bond Street may doubt¬ 
less be dismissed as possibly well-invented, certainly ill-intentioned. 
They are presumably picturesque forms of criticism addressed to 
policies believed to be deduced less from the vision verifiable and more 
from the vision nebulous. 

An opportunity for gauging the wisdom of our rulers was afforded 
by their mode of redistributing war-stocks for the purposes of peace. 
The British Government which decided to deal with these war 
hoards on a footing of business enterprise was the same Govenunent 
which had superintended the adaptation of the utilitarian price-system 
to do the work of a higher, a finer, a more real, economy. In the 
course of the war it was soon discovered that a price-system operating’ 
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exclusively through “ economic ” ratios of demand and supply was 
ill-adapted to make the most and the best of the community’s energies 
and impulses. The conditions of a life and death struggle for survival 
imposed a progressive development upon the utilitarian price-system. 
Its customary wastes, frictions and disharmonies were ultimately 
diminished and to some extent replaced by their opposites through 
three major experiments in raising its potential of efficiency. These 
cardinal modifications were brought about mainly by applying to the 
utilitatian price-system certain scientific inventions, devised for 
enhancing the utilities with which that system deals. Their long 
previous neglect by men of affairs may be due to the conservatism of 
business men and politicians or to their ignorance and lack of imagina¬ 
tion. But under stress of war, chartered accountants were permitted 
to apply their “ Costing System ” towards the making of a “ just 
price ” for the products of the machine industry ; statisticians were 
permitted to apply their ** Index Numbers ” towards the fixing of a 
“just price ” for the wages of labour; and a combination of statisticians, 
accountants, economists, with aid from scholarlj'^ humanists and 
business men, devised an ingenious scheme of Rationing for the 
distribution of goods through merchants, dealers and retailers, to the 
consuming public on the basis of a fair adjustment between the needs 
of public and private life, and also in mitigation of disparities between 
family incomes. 

By transformations thus brought about, the utilitarian price-system 
underwent modifications which amounted to more than a mere increase 
in economic efficiency. Its social character was changed by an influx 
of elements not only moral and intellectual but even in a sense aesthetic. 
People came to recognise in the fixing of prices, and consequent alloca¬ 
tion of goods and services, an incipient feeling of fairness and even of 
justice, a dawning perception of individual co-operation and even 
of national synergy, a promised sense of proportion, even a beauty of 
design in the use and significance of things. In short the pecuniary 
culture was in course of modification towards an integrity of purpose 
by a leaven of vision. 

On the face of it, the war-tested modifications of the utilitarian price- 
system must have appealed to Ministers faced with a disposal of 
war-stocks, if only as a going concern at hand for effecting the transition 
from public to private ownership. In abandoning it, or retaining for 
a while but its tattered shreds, were the Governments of our western 
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civilization (for the same story broadly holds from to New York) 

moved by a more compelling vision of communal life and welfare, or 
did they yield to those opportunist impulses which are so freely charged 
aeainst them ? If they acted from the former motive, was not their 
vision proved iUusory by the result ? If from the latter, their respon¬ 
sibility, may be, is mitigated by discerning in their mental state a 
chronic affection by the malady of split personality, or alternate 
consciousness. In either case they lacked the vision which saves Aeir 
people from perishing. And furthermore, if the foregoing analysis 
of a particular case may be taken as symptomatic, then it disclo^s the 
ravages of a moral plague that chronically besets Mimstnes, Parha- 
ments, Local Governments, and all types of executive and administra¬ 
tive bodies that operate under the pecuniary culture. 

From diagnosis of the case of bankers and governments, pass to that 
of the purchasers of war-stocks. Doubtless not a few of them belonged 
to the band of business men who during the war gave without stint, 
of their time, experience and technical knowledge, to aid in the con¬ 
trivance and application of these finer adaptations of the utilitarian 
price-system. The business men who participated in this grand 
adventure towards integration of purpose must at least have been 
touched by a vision of life transcending the market picture. Returning, 

reluctantly or gladly, to the manipulative practices of market 
operations, they resumed an occupation which, in so far as it has 

loose from Labour and from N^ature, tends to impoverishment 
rather than to fulfilment of personality, and so, insidiously promotes 
the malady of alternate consciousness. In the end they doubtless, 
most of them, “ wrote down ” their losses on war-store purchases and 
paid up their bank loans like men. The resulting drive to economi^ 
would in some cases result in diminution of wastes, improvements in 
pfQQ^sses, new inventions. T'hat is the technological economy. ^)f a 
very different order are the protective measures taken by finance. 
The pecuniary economy has elaborated its own specialised technique. 
And those most skilled in its use will naturally take delight not only 


in customary applications, but even more in the contriving of refine¬ 
ments and extensions, so that the technique of the pecuniaiy economy 
is ever on the way to a more finished perfection. Its essential mode of 
working is two-fold. It recovers losses for the most part by passing 
them on to less skilful operators at the same game. It makes gains 
by extracting something from the pockets of less s kilf ul operators. 
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These in turn repeat the double process of insidious and disguised 
tribute on competitors less agile, and so on all down the ranks of the 
pecuniary culture. But as a social process, the pecuniary process 
stops short at two points. It ceases to be effective on reaching those 
who would play if they knew how. It ceases altogether where it 
meets with indifference or repugnance as a process of life. Persons 
of this latter order include mothers, wives, nurses, house-maids, 
charwomen, labourers, artisans, peasants, fishermen, shepherds, 
physicians, priests, writers, scientists, artists, sculptors, musicians, 
teachers, philosophers, students and widows. Upon these, therefore, 
tend to fall the residual burdens, public and private, of a world living 
under the pecuniary culture. They are types of inferior rating in societies 
which estimate values in the perspective of the market picture. Their 
inferiority resides in a certain fixation of mental habit towards con¬ 
centration on the work in hand, and making a good job of it. 

The men and women of these lower orders (as collectively they are 
on any impartial reading of the social situation) were most of them, in 
the war, some in the combative services, others in the ancillary civil 
ones. No great number of them to be sure is given to social criticism 
and consequent reflection on systems of culture with their accompany¬ 
ing modes of economy. Yet it could hardly fail to happen that they 
would take note of certain vividly dramatic transformations occurring 
under their eyes. During the war they would observe the synergy 
of a military culture, wonderful in its powers of enhancing life and 
multiplying output of goods ; still more astounding in its powers of 
destroying life and property. Running side by side with this military 
culture, they would see the go-as-please business of the pecuniary 
culture in which the devil takes the hindmost, and mammon the 
foremost. With the close of the war they would perceive a social 
spectacle that “ gives furiously to think.’’ From the war-time sub¬ 
servience to its rival, the pecuniary culture rose to complete dominance 
yet nevertheless was ready to lend itself to the destructive preparations 
of the military culture, but not to its integrative and evocatory purposes. 

Here then was a phenomenon disturbing to the mental tranquility 
of persons eager to get on uninterruptedly with their work of making 
and maintaining homes, tilling the soil, breeding cattle and sheep, 
pigs and poultry, casting their nets in the deep, rearing and educating 
children, curing and nursing the sick, creating the beautiful, investig^- 
ing truth, consoling the unhappy. Most perhaps would put the 
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disagreeable thought away and try to forget it by absorption in their 
own affairs ; others would brood upon it. In either case a disturbing 
element would remain at the back of the mind and there tend to start 

a ferment of disintegration. 

It would seem then that no class or group of people, whether within 
or without the circle of the pecuniary culture, in a society where that 
system of values is dominant, escapes the taint of split personality. 
And since every sufferer from this spiritual malady is liable to become 
a centre of social disintegration, it is evident that the pecuniary culture, 
jpQj* strength of adjustment to the current environment and 

recent tradition of our occidental civilization, is a thing of extreme 

instability. 

Of plans and policies urged upon us as sure approaches to an order 
not only more stable but also more worthy of devotion, there is one 
which must here be examined, since it springs from the fountain head 
of modern industry and so wears the air of a natural corrective to its 
aberrations. Engineers are the essential creators of the machine 
industry, but their mastery of its processes has been hampered and 
their direction of its energies distorted and even abused by business 
men and financiers of predatory impulse. Give into the hands of 
technologists the control of our machine industry, place at their 
disposal the vast credit resources of our banking system, and there 
will result an amplitude of production and a harmony of distribution 
hitherto unknown. Such is the argument of not a few acute critics 
of current business enterprise and financial artifice. How far can 
the sociologist share in their optimism ? 

VI. Technological Economy ; its qualities and defects. 

The Pecuniary Culture is split by a rift that runs between the techno¬ 
logical and the more purely financial interest. That cleavage is well 
illustrated by the following anecdote, symptomatic and authentic. 
A British joint stock company that operates a tramway, light and power 
system, in a great Dominion city was holding a meeting of its share¬ 
holders in London to authorise an enlargement of capital for increasing 
the capacity of its generating station. The Chairman’s customary 
reading of a speech, really a prospectus in the usual disguise, was 
followed by a shareholder’s question, unusual because technical. He 
asked what was the existing capacity of the generating station. The 
Chairman, after a moment of bewilderment, turned and whispered 
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to the Secretary on his left ; then to the fellow Director on his right; 
but still no answer was forthcoming ; and no better result following 
a hurried consultation all along the platform, a confession of ignorance 
had to be made and the meeting adjourned that the Directorate might 
ascertain from its technical staff the vital fact of the situation. 

When informed of the electrical capacity of the plant they “ directed,*’ 
what picture of its working would shape itself in the minds of these 
Directors ? In all probability not even one of the vaguest outline. 
It is not merely that masters of finance are not trained to think in 
terms of kilowatts and volts. The point is that the financial habit of 
mind and the technological habit of mind are to a large extent anti¬ 
pathetic to each other. Financial directors are habituated to think 
in terms of success won by buying cheap and selling dear. For 
lechnical managers, the price of copper is important, but vastly more 
important is its quality of conductivity, for without a certain standard 
in that, his plans would be altogether frustrated. And so it is through¬ 
out, in the one case there is a concentration of interest on price, which 
too easily becomes absorbing to the point of exclusiveness \ in the 
other case the dominating interests are first in the qualities of materials 
and workmanship and the standards by which they are estimated , 
next in quantities and rates of output measured in the units of physical 
science ; and only in the third place comes the correlation of these 
things with the more arbitrary ratios called Price. How then to adjust 
the business and the technological outlook so as to preserve the qualities 
of each and abate or even eliminate their defects ? The problem is 
manifestly not to be solved by any sort of rearrangement in the fields 
of politics, economics, education, or even of formal religion. The 
financier’s mind tends almost irresistibly to be made up in terms of 
the market picture \ and the technician’s mind in those of the workshop 
picture. The life-values and the civilisation-values of each will be 
correspondingly toned and graded unless the limitations of occupa¬ 
tional interest and habit are transcended by something compelling 
in the highest degree. Nothing else will do but a vision of life which 
integrates the market picture and the workshop picture within a 
larger and more harmonious composition. 

Under the system of pecuniary culture at present in force the 
integrating vision of life is not forthcoming. And what mostly happens 
is one or other of two alternatives. Either there is an over dominance 
of the financial interest which provokes the defects rather than the 
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qualities on both sides ; or there is a muddled adjustment which lasts 
just so long as the goose continues to lay its golden eggs. To illustrate, 
take the case of a colliery company at work on any representative 
coalfield. The shortest cut to maximum dividends on the company’s 
capital is the essence of policy for a financial directorate. To that 
end, technicians have hitherto been wont to lend their finest skill 
and keenest intelligence. And aided by the technical process, the 
financial becomes the social process. Ajid the social results are so 
manifestly wasteful as to raise the question—how does the technician 
reconcile them with his professional sense of efficiency ? He can 
hardly fail to observe the social consequences, so conspicuous are they. 
There looms in sight an inevitable conclusion of the business enterprise 
when the coal seam is exhausted or becomes too costly to work in 
competition with better placed mines. The usual sequels are these. 
A group of unemployed colliers with their families stranded in decaying 
houses on a sinking hillside ; mountains of dumped waste making 
the region hideous ; the nation’s reserve capital of stored energy 
depleted ; the corresponding asset being paper wealth of shareholders 
living, a good deal of their time, in foreign hotels on accumulated 
savings ’’judiciously invested under the advice offinancial experts.” 

The failure, so far, of technicians seriously to question this joint 
financial-technical-social process is perhaps to be set down mainly 
to two causes. In the first place their critical faculties are benumbed. 
The insidious conceptions of the pecuniary culture beset them 
from the cradle to the grave in a commentary on life overrunning all 
obstacles in its course through home, school, university and forum. 
In the next place there is the constancy of occupation which for the 
most part has hitherto marked technological careers, and so affords 
little time for reflection. After exhaustion of one minefield, whether 
of coal, gold, copper, tin, lead, iron, oil, or what not, the technicians 
habitually move on to repeat under other financial magnates, the 
process of earth exhaustion called “ exploitation of natural resources.” 

But apart from special circumstances that inhibit social criticism by 
engineers and their order, there is a significant distinction within the 
technological ranks. The technicians of the passing coal age are 
marked off by a certain difference in kind from those of the incipient 
age of electricity. The latter, by the very nature of the power they 
handle are driven to put a greater stress on the qualities of materials 
and perfections of process. It is therefore to be presumed that the 
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gradual replacement of steam by electricity will more and more seriously 
disturb the well-established subservience of technological to financial 
interests. Yet the complexities of life and society, and the deep 
current of interaction that has long been running between business, 
politics and physical science forbid a hopeful prospect of there emerging 
from these sources a vision of that higher economy which will be also 
a vital economy. You can see, all around evidence of how inadequate 
to the composition of integral vision, is the workshop picture even 
when the rustic interests represented by farmer and landlord add 
their picture, and the civic interests, represented by Municipal Cor¬ 
porations, add theirs. Think, for instance, of that soil exhaustion 
which has run concurrently with mineral exhaustion and forest 
exhaustion since the Machine Industry multiplied population beyond 
precedent. The soils of great virgin areas like the eastern parts of 
North America have been so reduced in their stores of phosphates 
that only minimal crops can be raised on them ; and not a few farms 
in New England, for instance, are tending to pass out of cultivation. 
The same process is going on in Canada, Argentina and elsewhere. 
In Australia it is said to be impossible to raise wheat except on newly 
cleared forest-lands near the coast, without application of phosphatic 
manures. Everywhere, in the new lands and in the old ones, phos¬ 
phates are increasingly needed to maintain the supplies of cereals. 
‘‘ The one chief factor which limits agricultural production everywhere 
is the supply of phosphate,” declares a leading chemist. Now, it 
would seem to be a part of the order of nature that phosphates are 
but sparingly distributed over the crust of our globe and in small 
quantities. Here then on one side are certain cardinal facts of life, 
labour and nature. On the other are the immense populations of 
our great towns and cities, already beginning to be haunted by the 
spectre of cereal shortage, yet showing small sign of modifying 
established custom of pouring daily into their sewers vast quantities 
of phosphates. On the contrary they go on elaborating and perfecting, 
and so tending to perpetuate, their organisation of waste. Technicians 
are ever ready and even eager to design and erect and operate more 
and more powerful machinery, first for pumping up water to flush the 
drains and carry the phosphate away the more surely and rapidly to 
low level reservoirs ; and next for pumping it all up again to surface 
level, there to be transferred and conveyed by more ingenious mechanical 
contrivances into the bottomless pit of the sea, if that destination be 

available. 
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It may be said that electrical engineers are free from the implied 
charge of uncritical waste because they have little or no part in the 
handling of sewage. Well, let us test their vision of life by an inspec¬ 
tion of some representative specimens chosen amongst the increasingly 
numerous installations for using water power for generating electric 
current, since here they have practically a free hand in disposal of vast 
capital sums thus expended. You may follow their track from the 
Grampians of Scotland to the Andes of Argentina, and everywhere 
you find much the same thing. They camp for a time on some spot 
of beauty amidst wild nature, with an army of labourers and an equip¬ 
ment of resources adapted to the moving of mountains. Their work 

leave behind a mechanism of incredible productivity, of 
^fhciency, of marvellous simphcity, cleanliness and cheapness of 
working. But they leave behind also a certain untidiness of terrain 
\yj\ich puts on the landscape a blot intensified by a structural ugliness 
of buildings and equipment, and a poverty of design in their grouping 
and proportions. In short, their handiwork is marked by an absence 
of that stamp of beauty which bespeaks a vision of life on its way to 
fulfilment. The artist will be inclined to see in the disWmony of 
th^e constructional ** values,” even a symptom of technical inefficiency. 


Technologists may be moved to reply in self-defence, “ Free our 
civilisation from its deadly incubus of the pecuniary culture, and only 
then you will discover our innate capacities for making real a full and 
rich vision of life.” Let the challenge be accepted. A test, pro¬ 
visional perhaps, can be applied by reference to the war. The market 
picture of life then ceased to dominate. It was put away temporarily 
on a shelf in the background. The workshop picture was brought to 
the front and put in the centre, even alongside the camp picture. 
Around these two foci there developed a vision of national synergy 
in which all classes worked, thought, felt, imagined, planned, schemed, 
for one grand purpose. And towards the realisation of this all- 
embracing vision, the civil direction of energies was largely given into 
the hands of practical technicians and their theoretical colleagues of 
the physical and chemical sciences. Money resources practically 
unlimited were put at their disposal. Amazing, assuredly, were their 
achievements when thus liberated from the hampering restrictions 
alike of finance and of social and economic custom. In the transport 
of coal and its distribution to factories, docks and other destination 
their economies were capable of precise measurement. And^ up 
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last year of the war the saving of energies thus achieved totalled the 
prodigious figure of nearly a thousand million ton-miles, as com¬ 
pared with peace-time practice. The Government, to be sure, had 
a share in this immense saving of labour, machinery and material. 
Their part was two-fold. In the first place the Government super¬ 
seded the several Railway Directorates composed of financiers, 
merchants, noblemen and gentlemen, by a single control exercised 
mainly by engineers and their natural allies, those hygienists of the 
counting-house—chartered accountants. The Government also cur¬ 
tailed the freedom of coal merchants by subordinating them to similar 

control. 

Another startling transformation, effected by the combination of 
technological skill with professional competence and ingenuity in 
account-keeping, was in factory output. From the five thousand odd 
controlled ” factories, practically under executive direction of 
engineers and chartered accountants, there issued an output of muni¬ 
tions and equipment almost incredible in amount when compared with 
the fitful product of the same factories operated by business enterprise 
in adjustment to the utilitarian price-system. But of all the re¬ 
integrations achieved by technological skill liberated from financial 
control the most notable was perhaps the conceiving, planning, 
designing, erecting, of a great new war-town on the northern shores 
of the Solway Firth. The historic village of Gretna gave its name 
to a new avatar on a scale adapted to the life and work of some thirty 
thousand people. The equipment and furnishing of the new town 
was not only with a perfected industrial and transport system, but also 
with a well-planned organisation of the means, the appliances, the 
amenities, the resources, of life domestic, recreational, educational, 
cultural and religious, such as not every manufacturing town in Great 

Britain can boast. 

The new Gretna just fell short of being an experiment of the first 
order in community-making under technological impulse and direction 
aided by hygienists, physicians, educationists, social welfare experts, 
architects, site-planners, and clergymen, with the money bags removed 
from the touch of financiers and given in charge to stewards of punc¬ 
tiliously honourable tradition. The experiment fell short through 
failure to continue it in adaptation to the needs of peace-time after 
serving its war-time purpose. The Government is blamed for dis¬ 
loyalty to the spirit of civic unity by discontinuance of the new town 
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and disposal of its elements. But without exonerating the Government 
from responsibility, one may advance another reading of the situation. 
The makers of the new Gretna were moved to its creation by a vision 
of its use, working and living in and for war. Had they any vision 
of its adaptation to the purposes of peace-time ? Given the workshop 
picture and the counting-house picture, add to them the school picture,, 
the leisure-class picture, leaven with the site-planner’s picture, the 
clerical picture—do all these compose into a vision that directs the 
mind towards the higher economies (those of Ufe, personality and 
citizenship), and impassions the heart to strive for their realisation ? 
Does not the very assumption of that double possibility conceal an 
underlying fallacy ? Put the question in general terms, and the fallacy 
exposes itself. Life personal, domestic and civic is a unity with well 
marked facets, like a crystal. Regard each facet from the standpoint 
of its specialised ministrants, economic, political, educational, hygienic 
and so forth. Standing in a position somewhat detached from the 
communal unit are groups of people held together each by professional 
interests relevant to the facet it faces. Conceive each set of interests. 


as a separate part of the whole. Then the assembling of these several 
parts and the fitting of them together would seem to be the problem 
of vital organization. But is that really so ? Does not the very form 
of the question betray its provenance ? Does it not come into the 
sphere of life as an intrusion of the mechanical habit of mind ? Is it 
not, in short, just the Engineer’s problem of his Fitting Shop ? In 
any case how remote from the real needs and ways of life ! How 
irrelevant to the requirements even of Florist’s seed-bed, or Breeder’s 
paddock, let alone Woman’s home ! So in the still higher complexity 
of city life, the civic spirit can only come to birth in the passion of 
citizens ; only in their lives enriched to abundance can the city’s life 
be lived. That surely is the truth, expressed more vividly in many 
sacred texts. We know in part, said St. Paul, and we prophesy in 
part; but when that which is perfect has come, then that which is 
in part shall be done away. Again, more affirmatively, we are told 
that unless the ideal build the house they labour in vain that build it. 
Unless the ideal keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain. 


Every policy professing to be before all things “ practical,” it is safe 
to affirm, implicitly assumes that you can compose a vision of life- 


fulfilled by merely stringing together one specialised picture aftef 
another. Yet even bits of beauty put together mechanically do ho^ 
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enhance life, but merely bewilder and fatigue it, as every visitor to a 
picture gallery knows. The modern museum depresses and irritates 
by its lack of a living synthesis, as the ancient cathedral still calms and 
cheers us by its surviving sense of a vital integrity. 

The truth about engineers is that they, like museum curators and 
most of us others,” are moral chameleons—^too ready to take the 
hue of their mental texture from the dominant colours of their social 
milieu. The modern world will enjoy the full usufruct of its techno¬ 
logical economy, when that wonder-working mode of dealing with 
energies is harnessed to a civic design, itself the fruit of a life-vision 
verifiable and integral. It is not to the engineer we can look for a 
new purging of its money-changers from the temple. Already we see 
leading engineers, in response to financial custom, well fixed in the 
habit of setting up their own stalls in that Market of magic tokens, 
which, having usurped the templets focal place on the town-plan, 
has naturally identified itself with “ the city.” The Pecuniary 
Culture has achieved its own apotheosis by submitting its rival, the 
City (a name consecrate by immemorial tradition) to the supreme 
historic degradation of an alternative title for the Money Market. 
A society which continues to tolerate that desecration presumably 
does not wait to be broken from without; it rots from within. 
It follows a natural course of decay that runs from mild turpitudes 
practised in its market-place to predatory wars hatched in its forum. 
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Chapter VII. 

RIVAL ECONOMIES AND THEIR LIFE-VALUES. 


I. Vision and Abstraction as Agents of Efficiency. 


The hemispheres of Business and Politics, each with its respective 
quadrants of Capital and Labour, make up, for noany of us, the Modern 
World, It is a world which is carried on the shoulders of an Atlas, 
whose lineage is insufficiently known. This Giant, grown so pro¬ 
digiously in these latter days, was conceived in the mortification of 
the Renaissance, born in the dregs of the Reformation, reared on the 
Utilitarian Philosophy of the passing Industrial Age. To say nothing 
more of the Renaissance and the Reformation, one may remark upon 
the Utilitarian Philosophy that it exhibits the defects of all metaphysical 
systems. Their vice is to betray you in the hour of crisis. They 
leave their devotees dependent on a formula of action, which, being 
abstract, is visionless. And that means it is not close enough to life 
for guidance and inspiration in emergencies. So it breaks down when 
vital action is most needed. 

Recall for instance, what happened in the war, to the “ practical 
man of business,” too old for the fighting services, and untrained in 
any specialism demanded by the exigencies of the occasion. Fixed.^ 
in the routine of a stiff and narrow doctrine, he not only did not know 
what to do, but was generally found incapable of re-adjustments, 
beyond simple ones like night-watching against foes for the most 


part imaginary ; or the digging of suburban trenches against invading 
hosts still more imaginary. To be sure there were many exceptions, 
but as regards the great body of our middle-aged men of business, it 
will doubtless be admitted that the criticism stands. Elnowing it or 


not, they were, and are, utilitarian philosophers all. 

On the other hand, the war gave opportunity to woman and priest, 
even to poet and artist, to prove their metal in ways that surprised 
the conventional world of affairs. Habituated to the directive prompt¬ 
ings of vision, these adapted themselves, with the rapidity of life itself, 
to a masterful handling of the changed circumstance which war 
imposed upon us. Representative examples of war-time deeds by 
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woman and priest, poet and artist, should here be given, to illustrate 
the efficacy of vision in life’s struggle for victory over circumstance. 
But so numerous, constant and ubiquitous were the creative perform¬ 
ances of women throughout the four years of war, that every reader 
will instantly recall illustrations in abundance. As to the heartening 
and consolatory service of priests, possibly there is hardly a soldier 
who fought in the trenches or in the field, but would give confirmatory 
testimony. More slowly in artist and poet, were the springs of vision 
uncoiled by the war. These are wont to stand sharply aloof from 
the utilitarian modes of life, resolutely averse to compromise between 
the way of vision and the way of abstraction. There is an economy 
of art with its own tradition running in definite rivalry with that of 
the Political Economy, whose relation to utilitarianism, whether of 
capitalist or socialist brand, is a matter of historic record. 

To Utilitarian Philosophy in her spacious days, were born two 
daughters. The elder, progeny of a marriage with French Physio¬ 
cracy, received the baptismal name of Political Economy, to which 
later were added other appellations. Used with benevolent intent the 
epithets were Orthodox or Classical ; with hostile aim the prefix was 
Capitalistic. The younger daughter, fruit of a union with German 
metaphysics, has won universal reclame under the title of Socialist 
Economics. The venerable mother, Utilitarian Philosophy (a name, 
be it explained, which she adopted for use in a sober interval between 
divorce from French Physiocracy and remarriage with German 
metaphysics) and her two daughters, notwithstanding a fixed habit 
of domestic bickering, rising at times to violent recriminations, con¬ 
stitute a family of well-marked unity and intrinsic cohesion. Their 
acquired traits, and congenital characteristics, may be conveniently 
studied under the comprehensive designation of Utilitarian Economy. 
The essential nature of this dominant mode of current thought is 
perhaps best realized by contrasting the vital economy of art with the 
utilitarian economy common to capitalism and socialism. 

Throw the mind back to 1914, and recall what then happened in the 
general overturn. Poet and artist, despised, misunderstood, neglected, 
by business men and politicians, indeed even by most labour leaders, 
gradually came into their own, as the intenser life and lighter diet of 
war-time drove us to re-discover the use and value of vision in practical 
affairs. In the fat days of the Victorian peace, which marked the high 
tide of the utilitarian and industrial age, artist and poet, as such, had 
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small place, if any, in the accredited scheme of things. Even in the 
larger view of life that dawned with the twentieth' century, the artist 
was deemed the last person essential to a sound system of economy.” 
Hence on the outbreak of war he was the first to be discarded. It 
was freely asserted that a nation at war had no use for artists ; so they 
were given the choice of starvation, charity, or a bench in a munition 
factory. As for the poet, it was admitted he had a role to play in the 
tuning of the nation to military ardour. But another and wholly 
unexpected use was found for poetry. It had, to be sure, long been 
known by wide and repeated experience that drink was “ the shortest 
way out of Manchester.” And now was made the complementary 
discovery that poetry was the shortest way out of the trenches. 

The artist, too, was soon, if grudgingly, recalled from his enforced 
retirement. Some things were found essential which he could do 
better, than anyone else. Did you desire to stir quiet home-loving 
men to fare forth into foreign parts, and fight for the liberties of 
Europe ? Or brace delicately nurtured women to go out of doors 
and labour for long hours in all weathers for the good of the nation ? 
After logic and exhortation were tried, the artist, with his ima ginative 
presentment and visual appeal, was discovered to be the best man at 
these miracles of moral transformation. Did you wish to persuade 
people to be sparing at meals ? In vain you posted on every wall 
colossal placards, bearing the printed appeal :— 

Don’t Waste Food. 


But the situation having been explained to the artist, it was found 

that he could draw a picture of shipwrecked mariners, which touched 
the heart even of tjie glutton. 

So we began to catch glimpses, through the revealing eyes of poets, 
writers and artists, of the vision of a militant and a vital economy! 
Silence fell upon the visionless verbalists of a money economy that 
had vainly boasted itself the bulwark of peace. For artist and poet 
had a way of getting things done which, but for the fact, would haye 
been ^snussed as ” utopian ” by politician and man of business. 

But,” will protest the utilitarian economist, “ reflect on the waste¬ 
fulness of your so-called vital economy ; I cannot admit that precious 
word ‘ economy ’ to describe any system in which the artist plays 
a leading part. His extravagancies are notorious.” The retort niay 
well take the form of a challenge: “Are you quite sure thatfjdfB 
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economy of business is really so much more economical than the 
economy of art ? If not, possibly the war has supplied the needed 
data, for did it not bring the business man and the artist into unusually 
close quarters ? Thus the still small voice that speaks for inner 
vision by the deeds it inspires. Thereupon ensues the following 
dialogue between a Utilitarian Economist, as spokesman of the business 
and political interest, and the Poet Informed, as champion of the arts. 
Long overdue is their direct confrontation after the excellent manner 
of those foreign law courts, where accuser and accused are brought 
face to face under the scrutiny of judicial eyes. Poet and Economist 
are arch-rivals in evaluations of life and civilisation. So let there be 
a fair fight and no favour. The issue is no less than this. Are we 
plain folk to go on under thrall to the Monster named Market- 
values ; or are we to be liberated into the freedom of self determina¬ 
tion by life-values and civilisation-values ? 

II. Utopias and Eutopias. 

U.E. : It would indeed be valuable and interesting to compare the 
business man’s cost of doing things with the artist’s, but I cannot see 
how the war helps you to do that. I quite fail to follow when you 
say the war brought the business man and the artist to close quarters. 

Poet : I was thinking of the posters and the illustrated advertise¬ 
ments for War Loan. The artist and the business man each, as the 
saying is, “ did his bit ” in raising all that money, and the question 
is to compare the cost and the value of the art bit with the business bit. 

U.E, : But where are the figures for this pretty calculation ? 

Poet : I confess that I do not know that they exist. But in your 
statistical head you doubtless carry all the essential figures of the 
War Debt, so pray tell me this : what approximately does the nation 
have to pay annually in interest on its War Debt ? 

U.E. : The actual annual charge may perhaps be put at something 
between three hundred and fifty and four hundred millions sterling. 
But to get the real debt charge you would need to add—say—another 
100,000,000 per annum for sinking fund. 

Poet : Such figures are truly bew'ildering. You must help me to 
realise what they mean. Could you say, for instance, how many 
working-class families might be maintained in all-the-year-round 
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leisure by a revenue of ^^450,000,000 per annum ? Do you think it 
would amount to half the labour population of England ? 

U.E. : That is a startling idea. There is, I must confess, an insigni¬ 
ficant spark of meaning in it ; for if you take the working man’s wage 
at a week, and his household at five inmates, and suppose those 
millions of revenue transformed into private incomes they would 
support about fifteen million souls. But, of course, the supposition 
is in a practical sense meaningless. 

Poet : I thank you for your lightning calculations. They have given 
me what I lacked, a concrete idea of what the War Debt means. Will 
you now have the kindness to tell me about the rate of interest which 
I understand varied widely for Government borrowings during the 
war ? 

U.E. : Certainly it is the case that early in the war, it stood at about 

4 per cent,, and it gradually rose to over 6 per cent, in 1916. Then 
the Government apparently decided to discard the bankers’ counsel 
to raise the war loan rate still higher. Instead the Treasury and their 
scientific advisers were instructed to take in hand the control of the 
“ market rate.” The Government thereupon began to treat direct 
with the lending public, and came to terms at a sort of flat rate of 

5 per cent, borrowing, which thereafter, while the war lasted, supplied 
the Nation with all the money it wanted. 

Poet : I should like to hear how it was done—^this reduction to 
docility of that monster of the absolute, the Market Rate. 

U.E. : That is a long story, but the gist of it was that the Govern¬ 
ment appealed to the altruistic and patriotic emotions, also to civic 
pride and inter-civic rivalry. 

Poet : As regards the appeal to altruistic and patriotic emotions, I 
should have thought, to judge from the posters and advertisements, 
that the more correct way to state it would be that the artists made 
the appeal, and the Government stood by, counted the coin as it 
rolled in, and pocketed the proceeds. But let that pass. This is the 
question I put to you as a test of the vital economy of art : If the 
Government had sought the aid and co-operation of the artists when 
the borrowing was at 4 per cent.y might not the appeal to the lending 
public have been just as successful as at 5 per cent. ? 

V 

U.E.: It is possible. 
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Poet : At any rate, for the sake of argument, make the assumption. 
And now will you be so good as to apply your mathematical biain to 
another calculation, in order to complete the comparative test ? We 
shall arrive at a precise valuation of the two economies if you will 
estimate how many millions sterling per annum in interest and amortiza¬ 
tion would have been saved to the public purse^ if a lump sum of a few 
thousands had been handed over to the artists^ to spend in their way^ 
at the 4 per cent, stage of borrowings instead of watting till the 6 per 
cent, stage had been reachedy and then going back to the 5 per cent, level ? 

U.E. : The matter is altogether too hypothetical to admit of statistical 
estimate. The circumstances were exceptional. The alleged facts 
do not square with the utilitarian theory of business. 

Poet : I quite see that. To take less recompense than you might 
exact by bargaining is not the utilitarian theory of business, but it is 
a useful practice of art. And so far from being exceptional, surely it 
is customary wherever men meet in human intercourse. Was it not 
soon discovered in the war trenches that poetry was a highly prized 
utility ? yet there is no record of bargaining by those who could sing 
it or read it aloud. That fact seems to controvert the declaration of 
the founder of the utilitarian philosophy that poetry is an antiquated 
form of expression, only fit to be suppressed in a modern community. 
But the utilitarian philosophy is doubtless stronger in the sphere of 
politics. So pray explain to me a certain puzzle. I observe that 
there is a deep disillusionment with politics ; and yet the League of 
Nations has come into being as a political ideal. 

U.E. ; The explanation is very simple. The League of Nations is 
one of those political utopias which touch the imagination in times of 

national stress, 

f 

Poet ; I accept your interpretation, but it puts us again into the 
hands of the artists, though of a different kind from the painters. Has 
not the creation of utopias been the main theme of creative social art 
from Plato and Sir Thomas More to William Morris and H. G. Wells ? 
So it looks as if the war did something towards bringing into power 
the social artist as well as painter, poet and singer. ^Vhy, even The 
Times during the war-fever, and its brief sequel of interest in Recon¬ 
struction, took a hand at this form of imaginative exercise. A three- 
or-four column leader of its literary supplement appealed to the 
capitalist to turn social artist in Reconstruction. The Times promised 
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him for reward the cessation of Labour troubles, and the gratitude of 
the thrifty, who could then save without risk of confiscation, because 
there would then be available investments at once socially unimpeach¬ 
able and financially sound. 

U.E. : The laws of political economy are not to be disturbed even 
by the thunders of Printing House Square. An excited and abnormal 
public mind naturally coquets not only with political utopias but with 
all other sorts. You had only to wait till the money was required 
for these fine schemes, and then at once you saw a natural reversion 
to the promptings of self-interest, and the eternal laws of supply 

and demand resumed their sway. 

Poet : Anyhow it is a fact and a memory that, under the gentle 
stimulus of artist, singer and political utopian, the people tested in 
war-time the value of a creative imagination applied to public needs, 
and found the result both useful and exhilarating. It does not seem 
extravagant therefore to suppose that the artist having got his hand 
hy war-time practice, and being nov^ left v^ithout employment, 
should combine with the unemployed architects and sculptors to put 
forward their own scheme of a Higher Economy. They would 
naturally seek the aid of their allies in science, those sociologists who 
survey and report upon the factual conditions of what they call the 
Vision Verifiable, which the artists believe to be just a common-sense 
combining of knowledge and imagination towards the task in hand. 
Next suppose all these, acting together, put their case in their own 
way, which of course is by pictures, models, perspectives, diagrams 
and other modes of visual appeal. Is it not a fair assumption that 
the public would respond as they did in the war. They would see 
the Higher Economy as something worth while. Should we not 
then find captains of industry ready to plan for its execution, and 
labourers eager to start work on carrying it out ? 

U.E. : Even admitting the questionable assumption of your Higher 
Economy of art and science in combination, I cannot see where the 
money could be found for the purpose. 

Poet : Permit me to remind you that it is not money that plants 
potatoes, breeds pigs, builds houses, designs ships, cures disease, 
teaches children, creates homes, administers law. It is brawn, brdin 
and spirit that do these things. 
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U.E, : Quite so, and spirit may be content with a reward in heaven, 
brain be satisfied with prestige, but brawn demands its wages on 
Saturday afternoon. Without solving the riddle of finance you cannot 
start public works any more than private industry. 

Poet : In a sense that is true. But it does not follow that the riddle 
is insoluble because bankers shake their wise heads. You cannot 
fail to remember the story of the Guernsey Market, for it is, or used 
to be, in the books of Economics. 

U.E. : The books also explain that the “ market notes ” issued by 
the Corporation to pay for wages, materials and so forth, were really 
a forced loan from the public. 

Poet : So they say, but would it not better describe the facts to say 
that the loan was not a forced, but a voluntary one. Those Guernsey 
notes were the very antithesis of our Treasury Notes of to-day and 
their continental varieties. Those were the symbols of constructive 
peace-finance ; these, of destructive war-finance. Indeed the response 
of the Guernsey public was more than voluntary : the notes were 
the mere tokens and instruments of an eager impulse by the people to 
lend. The citizens were convinced that the cost of constructing the 
market would soon liquidate itself in saving of time, energies and 
temper to the beneficiaries, who were, of course, the “ lenders 
themselves. They perceived in the issue of redeemable “ market 
notes ” a convenient device for the equitable distribution of the cost 
of the Market. The whole affair took on the qualities of a game in 
the technique of applied energies, with its own appropriate rules and 
conventions. In short, the Guernsey instance supplies an example 
of real finance. It capitalized skill and labour in vital and civic 
economies. It did not capitalize the gain-dodges of cunning individuals 
and the dubious manipulations of speculative groups. But this modest 
experiment in constructive finance belongs to the past. As to the 
present and the future, you would not assume, I suppose, that the 
citizens of Guernsey, at the very first effort, exhausted the possibilities 
of a social finance which combines work with play. 

U.E. : I do not think the British public would care to play at that 
kind of game. 

Poet : I beg leave to differ. I believe the British, being most 
sporting of Peoples, only need to have its attractions explained 
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to them, promptly to produce a crop of ingenious adaptations of 
the Guernsey game. 

U.E. : You might explain it to them, but I predict you would not 
get far without having to explain your explanation. 

Poet : Surely you are forgetting that even a man of business does 
not ask people to buy an article before seeing it. 

U.E. : You mean you hope to touch the imagination of the public 
before you ask for their money. That is good business. 

Poet : Being agreed then so far, pray let us go a little further together. 
It may even be that you will accompany me as far as the hanging 
sign of the Poetry Book Shop, near the British Museum. That shop, 
I believe, is a not unsuccessful business, whose profits come from the 
reading and sale of poetry. One of their commercial ventures is the 
issue of Rhyme Sheets, written by the younger poets and illustrated 
by the younger artists. I remember one of these Rhyme Sheets that 
had for head-piece a stately city gate, through which thronged, in and 
out, crowds of gaily dressed people. The tail-piece showed a carter 
in coloured blouse, and his cart was brightly painted, and the horse^iS 
harness finely garnished. The sheet contained two little poems» 
May I inflict these on you ? 

U.E. : I will listen. It will be a relief from your bombardment of 
questions. 

Poet : Here, then, is the first. It is called Holiness :— 


If all the carts were painted gay. 
And all the streets swept clean, 
And all the children came to play 
By hollyhocks, with green 
Grasses to grow between : 


If all the houses looked as though 
Some heart were in their stones, 
If all the people that we know 
Were dressed in scwlet gowns, 
And feathers in their crowns, 


I think this gaiety would make 
A spiritual land. 

I think that holiness would take 

This laughter by the hand, * # 

Till both should understand. ^ 


U.E. : I am not sure that I understand what the writer is 

>■ 

at, but perhaps the second one will help to make it deeur. 
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Poet : The other piece was called “ The City ” :— 

A shining city, one 
Happy in snow and sun. 

And singing in the rain 
A paradisal strain . . . 

Here is a dream to keep. 

O Builders, from your sleep. 

O foolish Builders, wake, 

Take your trowels, take 
The poet*s dream, and build 
The city song has willed, 

That every stone may sing. 

And all your roads may ring 
With happy wayfaring. 

XJ.E. : I must confess I am more puzzled than ever as to what your 
rhymster wants us to do. 

Poet : Well, I should say his exhortation was just this : that we 
should do in our old towns and cities what the Garden-City builders 
do in their new ones—and something more. Garden-City making has 
proved itself a realizable kind of utopia. It even pays a dividend, 
moderate but secure. Men of business, and women of leisure, 
architects, artists and literary people are all growing accustomed to 
combine in adventures of that and like order. A new kind of co¬ 
partnership is emerging which is at once social, artistic and commercial. 
Scientific men of course also come into this kind of enterprise. The 
custom is even beginning of inviting the participation not only of 
scientists of factual mastery, but also those of some competence in 
historic and spiritual valuations, and endowed therefore with a certain 
understanding of evils and even of skill in their transmuting. The 
latter bring with them a name for this kind of enterprise which is at 
once new and old. The word is Eutopia, so named in distinction to 
the old Utopias, which, it is true, were often quite unrealizable dreams. 
Perhaps the two little poems by Mr, John Drinkwater, though fine 
and stimulating, retain something of the indefiniteness of the old kind 
of utopia. Probably Sir Thomas More himself had the distinction 
in mind when he invented the word and wrote the book. He was a 
habitual punster. It was the current fashion of wit in his day. Though 
Utopia (as ou-topia) literally means nowhere, yet when spoken it 
sounds also Eutopia, which may be taken to mean the place where a 
thing is done well, f.e., with skill and the creative urge of an ideal. 
And that, to be sure, is just the way the artist works, and at his best 
the scientist also. What, as we see it, our city-renewing friends at 
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their best are striving for is this. They are trying to combine the 
artist’s broad view and vivid imagery with the scientist’s precise 
generality and detailed picture into a composition of truer perspective 
than either artist or scientist can achieve separately. Next, with a 
charge of the poet’s dynamite, they would explode the chill and colour¬ 
less contents of their Surveys and Reports into the glowing vision of 
Eutopia realized. 

U.E.: Visionaries all! 

Poet : And therefore impassioned for high adventure. 

U.E.: The high geste of one generation sinks into the low jest of 
the next. Hoc est corpus becomes hocus-pocus. 

Poet : That debasement of life is the relief of mature cynics from 
utilitarian repressions imposed on them in youth. 

U.E.: Believe me, the utilitarian economy will do its best to save 
day-dreaming youths from degenerating into fantastic habits of 
Eutopian vision. 

Poet : So utilitarianism has no more use for Eutopias than for Utopias ? 
U.E.: Certainly not. 

Poet : I am sorry for that, because it may be all the worse for the 
utilitarian economy, whose disappearance from public life would 
indeed be regrettable, since it might entail serious unemployment 
among leader-writers and political orators. 


III. Mental Dissociation under the Pecuniary Culture. 


The malady from which current business and politics grievously suffer 
is a general disease of the mind that would seem to be endemic in. 
modem societies. Its poisonous ferment has deeply penetrated the 
spirit of contemporary literature. “ Most of us, happily, lead double 
lives, a prosaic, everyday life, and a secret life of dreams. The contrast 
makes material for the poets.” In this recent quotation from one of 
the leading writers of to-day the word “ happily ” is not ironic; it 
expresses what a writer, representative of his order, presumably believed 
to be an essential truth in the immutable nature of things. To say 
that the two sentences describe with precision the view of Human lile 


on which the utilitarian philosophy built its system would ne 
certain qualification. Accepting the outer or prosaic everyday li 
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normal, and, if not rejecting, yet discouraging the inner or dream 
life as apt to lure the individual from honest work and serious thought, 
utilitarianism made its manifold appeal to the practical impulse. It 
appealed to the man of business, eager to “ get something done ” ; to 
the “ scientist,” keen in his hunt for facts ; to the thinking man in his 
quest for a “ sound ” philosophy of life. Now the desire to get things 
done, to discern essential facts, to think sanely about life, are general 
impulses. But not less general is the desire of every one for an enrich¬ 
ment of the inner life. On the horns of this dilemma the utilitarian 
mind followed the course dictated by the fashion of its times. It gave 
itself up to the making and multiplying of specialisms, for the most 
part isolated in thought, and so separate in action. Thus there 
developed a politics of temporal powers divorced from the traditions 
of vision ; an economics of industry and commerce cut off from art 
and morals ; and a hygiene of body separated from mental activity. 
Against these dominating disciplines of the outer life the interests of 
the inner came to be cultivated either under a suffocating mask, or 
by seeking out some archaic retreat, or by openly revolting against 
the world. The resulting tendencies to mental dissociation, to sever¬ 
ance of life from labour, of mind from body, of grace from utility, of 
man from nature, have generated a pervasive disharmony of soul 
throughout all classes of every community. The external effects of 
this dissociation of spiritual from material interests are visible every¬ 
where, and on a colossal scale in the dispersive activities of business, 
in the illusory co-ordinations of statecraft, in the distracting appeals 
of urban life. Its internal effects show themselves in the arrest or 
decay of personality, and consequent corruption of community, which 
go with deteriorate and defective visions of life. And this disruptive 
habit of mind, we are told by the medical practitioners of psycho¬ 
analysis—those father-confessors of to-day—is the characteristic 
malady of our current civilization. 

Shaken but not shattered, the utilitarian philosophy is passing ; yet 
its indirect sway abides. Sallying forth ever and anon from obscure 
lurking-places it continues amazingly to dominate our lives. Few, to 
be sure, are found who nowadays do homage to the word utilitarian.” 
But however poor in spirit, the implied doctrine is rich in aliases and 
disguises, which mask its obstruction to movements making for harmony 
of soul. Those who labour for the long-delayed reintegration of 
personality and community find themselves opposed and assailed, less 
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by surviving exponents of utilitarianism than by its unintentional allies 
in other camps. 

Assuredly none but a fool or a cynic would deny a legitimate, even 
necessary, use of the inner life as a refuge of escape from the pains, 
sorrows, cruelties, ugliness, denials, fatigues, annoyances, injustices 
of the world around us. In this faculty of the mind to create at will 
its own retreat from a harsh and grating reality, reside, doubtless, in 
no small measure, the beginnings of art and literature, of philosophy, 
and even of religion. The ever-recurrent temptation is to this 

beginning of art, literature, philosophy, and religion also their end. 
And that primordial temptation, insufficently met and countered by 
the Church even in its cathedral-building and city-renewing days, has 
been multiplied a hundredfold by the indecorous environment and the 
chilling spirit of our industrial age. For does not the frigid respecta¬ 
bility of one town quarter combine with the vulgarity, dreariness, and 
squalor of others, and these again with the desolation of our villages, 

to generate a very mania of escape into a dream world designed to be 
a sanctuary for the cult of fantasy ? 

The chronic drive towards duplicity of mind is thus seen to correspond 

with our doubling of the external world into a real environment, and 

another which is not its perfected form, but its fancied antithesis. 

Sensitive types struggle to escape by flights of imagination from the 

real or daemonic environment into its fancied opposite. Assertive 

types throw their energies into an impassioned effort to build Aladdin’s 

palace in bricks and mortar. But this realistic escape, though a costly 

adventure for society, may be mentally healing for the individual, if 

it changes his drive to duplicity into a drive for dollars. Pursue that 

golden hunt with an intense ardour, and so long as the passion lasts 

you may postpone the day of payment for disloyalty to the spirit of 

umty. And meantime you are enabled to protect your wife and 

children from the daemonic environment by a ring fence, which 

dispenses a fragrance of weU-being, barely distinguishable from 

sanctity. True, the too simple-minded biologist approaches from his 

laboratory and declares that the rich man’s wife and children are 

iving m the organic contoions of parasitism, like the tapeworm in a 

nectar bath of its host’s intestine* But society at large adapts itself 

passably to perform the offices, temporal and spiritual, of the plutocratic 

elysium. Contemplate the perspective of a society moving in this 
orbit, and you behold the Pecuniary Culture. g in tms 
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Now the manifest fact in the case is that the Pecuniary Culture con¬ 
tinues to survive by reason of a certain adaptation it effects of organism 
and environment, of people and place. Its substitution of an organized 
duplicity of purpose, for the integrity of purpose which life demands 
for fulfilment of personality, does seemingly afford to large numbers 
of people a pleasant and comfortable existence. Then in acceptance 
of this divorce of the outer and inner life, as permanently valid, comes 
a train of devotees and practitioners who specialize in the nostrums of 
spiritual relief and enhancement. Hence our cities of to-day have 
become seed-beds in which germinate and flourish never-failing crops 
of the appropriate fruits. These consist of millennial idealisms with 
their projects impossiblist when not mischievous ; perversities of 
conduct ; oddities of behaviour ; idiosyncrasies of gesture ; and 
imagery crude when not base, or refined to attenuation, the former with 
its craving for costly display and garish ornament, the latter with its 
preciosities of art for art’s sake. These are the flowers of the Pecuniary 
Culture. 

To the sociologist dispassionately surveying this wide scene of civic 
ruin and human devastation comes, looming on his horizon in menacing 
attitude, a strange spectre. It is the ghost of that mediaeval cloister in 
whose destruction the Renaissance ancestors of this same sociologist 
played a leading part. 

IV. The Narrow Way. 

Our vigilant sociologist had forgotten the need for cure of souls. 
How to evoke spiritual latencies and cultivate them towards the richest 
harmonies of life keyed to a truly human scale ? As a restatement in 
terms at once of science and of sanctity, that might pass for definition 
of the traditional mission which has ever animated a living cloister. 
To find a working formula for genesis of the soul, adequate to the needs, 
aptitudes, and desires of each passing generation, implies an organized 
seeking. The amplest vision of life attainable in the current state of 
civilization has to be systematically sought and, moreover, by every 
available resource. 

Assuredly must the modern Simon Stylites go out into the desert and 
contemplate the heavens upon his solitary pillar. But unless he 
carries with him in his head a sufficient body of verified and orderly 
Joiowledge adapted to the requirements of his time, he must not hope 
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to bring back a vision that can be relied upon to arouse and guide both 
himself and his contemporaries. This spiritual quest is therefore no 
mere effort of meditation nor abstract research, still less a makeshift 
of mimetic traditionalism, but a cunningly-designed and well-planned 
set of experiments in contemporary living. The definitive aim is 
get the most out of life to-morrow by putting the most into it to-day. 
It means the drawing out of life to its summit through the enrichment 
of personality by its integration with enlarging community. 

About the deeper processes of the mind implied in this endeavour 
after spiritual awakening, recent and current psychology has much 
that is new to tell us. But its knowledge at present is more of mis¬ 
carriage, and even of abortion, than of the birth, growth, maturity, 
and fruiting of spirit. The burden of the inner life, its temptations 
and evils, its sins, sorrows, sufferings, fatigues, are all being explored 
by these psychologists, and with remarkable illumination of problems 
that have baffled the thinkers of past ages. But quite insufficiently as 
yet do our modern pathologists of the soul relate themselves to the 
high traditions of the cloister in respect of historic achievement. 

Science in the form of current psychology hardly yet touches the fringe 
of sanctity. The two dominant schools of to-day—^the Psycho- 
analysists and the “ Behaviourists ”—both reflect, in the limitations of 
their research and restriction of insight, the utilitarian and materialist 
bias of their era. In so far as these and other schools of psychology 
lack the rich, central tradition of the cloister, they belong to the lower 
rather than the higher sciences. How, then, to build a bridge of 
tt’ansition from the passing utilitarian and mechanical disorder to the 
coming vitalist and spiritual order, which shall offer an inviting passage 
alike in the sciences and in other walks of contemporary life ? That, 
as the sociologist sees it, is the problem of a renewal of the cloister. 

In calling for a renewal of the cloistral tradition the sociologist by nn 
means forgets its perennial temptation. Too manifest, indeed, in 
every quarter of the social field, are the evidences of disaster, temporal 
as well as spiritual, that ensue from a recurrent yielding. To taste 
but ^once the rapture awakened by a vision of perfection makes the 
soul’s temptation to convert its temporary retreat into a permanent 
one. Then ceases the quest of that civic vision which is integral to 
life s fulfilment. In a too-prolonged seclusion of the dreamer from 
our real world, his picture of the City of God fades to a vague abstrac¬ 
tion or shrinks to an empty formula. Into the cell of the ir»«*>r lifo 
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thus swept and garnished enter seven new devils* Their skill is in 
fashioning an instrument of evil by the tempting device of a tranquil 
retreat which insensibly grows into a cloister of apathy; for that is 
something more than a half-way house to a cloister of vice. And so 
intricate, in the secret depths of our being, is interplay between the 
speculative and the practical impulse, that, by closing the one to vision, 
you ensure the perversion of the other. What a man thinks in his 
heart, that is he. Perhaps the devil’s most specialized trick for creating 
division among men is to lure the day-dreaming spirit of youth into 
the mire of inanition, and leave it planted there by closing the gate of 
vision. Putrefaction follows almost as a matter of course, though the 
possibility of redemption be always there. 

To resume. We moderns have burdened ourselves with more than 
a philosophy of duplicity. Our modes of science, literature, art, and 
above all, our ways of business enterprise and state politics, are such 
as provoke to chronic displays of doublemindedness. True it is that 
our minds tend to retain and repeat the maladjustments of primitive 
man to his milieu. But to these elemental disharmonies of the inner 
life we have added the accumulated duplicities of historic failures in 
the shaping of successive civilizations. Of modern failures three 
persist as seemingly impassable barriers to communion of self with 
the ideal. We cannot hope for serenity of soul and social peace, till 
we have solved the Renaissance conundrum of how to be a Gentleman 
and a Christian ; the Reformation conundrum of reconciling the call 
to prayer with the cry of the vendor's barrow j the Revolutionary 
conundrum of how to humanize the Machine Industry and its demiurgic 
associates, the Credit System and the Centralization of Power. That 
there is a way of solving these riddles, and so removing the main 
obstacles to integrity of life, personal and communal, we are led to 
suppose by religious creed, poetic tradition and historic analysis. W^e 
must (these voices of reverence and knowledge tell us) do many things ; 
but before all we need to invoke the mystic succour that comes with 
the eager renunciations of a purposive retreat from the world. 
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THEOLOGY, POETRY AND CIVICS. 

I. The Cloistral Way to Life-abundant. 

Certain reUgions are acclaimed Great, because at one moment or 
another they have presented a Vision of Life so clear, vivid and well- 
adjusted to their times, as to draw into the orbit of that vision the 
community as a whole. But, with the coining and going of generations, 
and the changing of habits and dispositions, this vision of life, while 
it remains bright and compelling for some, yet for others fades and 
loses its appeal. These latter lapse into some sort of Laodicea, or 
are drawn into the orbit of rival suns. Now, admittedly, what 
characterises Christendom to-day is the multitude of its lapsed masses 
and the great numbers who adhere to secular faiths. 

In this situation, distressing to all who sincerely desire a working 
measure of unity, people wonder about the possibilities of bringing 
all again into one single fold. It is more manageable to ask about 
the vision of life which we call Christian these questions : taken 
at its historic best, what was it and how did it work ? when 
and how did it cease to move the community as a whole ? by what 
readjustments of this vision and its associated doctrine and ritual to 
existing circumstances can theologians hope to see it again in the 
ascendant, exercising an emotional pull and an intellectual direction, 
upon widening circles ? 

It is only to the latter two questions that any answer can here be 
attempted, and even then but of general outline. Central to the issue 
stands, it is assumed, the need for a renewal of the Cloister in some 
form suitable to modern conditions. It is by a certain detachment 
and isolation from the world that men of insight have ever sought 
the fullest vision of life. Many and varied have been and are the 
modes of that isolation, but we may agree upon the Cloister as their 
generic name. People of all sorts are heard to say that a religion is 
wanted which will restore sanity and health, wholeness of heart and 
mind, to our civilisation. They mean that the wounds of the Western 
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world need for their healing a freshioning vision of life triumphant. 
But that is to ask for the compelling voice of a Cloister able to thrill 
with the passion of creative unanimity the individuals of every class 
and nation without distinction of race, rank, wealth, occupation, age, 
sex. From whatever side he approaches this task of restarting our 
civilisation on a rising spiral, the student of reconstruction who would 
push on to its vital point must needs debouch, sooner or later, into 
that field of the inner life to which the word Cloister may be applied 
by a slight extension of its traditional meaning. In this research the 
sociologist is bound by his tnHtev, even more definitely perhaps than 
the theologian, to return upon history, in order to secure sure ground 
for a new leap forwards. 

In the formative days of the Christian Church the cloister had a very 
definite place in the social scheme. But the popular notion that it 
provided a retreat in which the gentler spirits of the community were 
free to climb the ladder of holiness expresses but half the truth. The 
famous scala sancta or ladder of perfection was no ready-made article 
of standard pattern and unvarying type. To its fashioning went a 
thousand years of meditation and experiment by a succession of men 
and women who were masters of vision. Their line runs from 
Benedict to Loyola. Deep in the monastic impulse was a social 
purpose, though too often forgotten, abandoned, even reversed, in 
the fixation of institutional routine. But given its social purpose then 
the “ regular ” life, that was the object of quest, was intended to serve 
also as a mould in which the secular life might, within the limit of the 
day’s work, be also patterned. The efficacy of the cloister could thus 
be definitely tested by its service to the developing cities of Europe, 
as they were renewing the civilisation of the ’West, after its eclipse by 
the barbarian invasions and the long sequel of disorders. 

The pregnant questions were these. Did the directors of the regular 
life furnish to the citizens at large not only an impetus to the “ good 
life,” but also commonsense criteria of its quality, and the example of 
reasoned experiment in its attainment ? What made the glory of the 
Middle Age was the sum of the answers to these test questions, answers 
implicit in buildings, ritual and custom ; more or less explicit in 
theology and scholastic philosophy. 

Later there came a time, in the growing complexity of modern 
civilisation, when the men of the older cloister ceased adequately to 
search their souls and examine their minds in this crucial fashion. 
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But wherever these same queries of life are seriously asked, sincerely 
investigated and honestly tackled in practice, there the spirit of the 
cloister realights and some vision of perfection reappears. The 
desolating lack to-day is the absence of accord and understanding 
between those who, if they could be brought into communion, might 
renew the cloister by making it again an organ at once of personal 
and civic arousal. But seers of vision, students of knowledge, lovers 
letters, practitioners of social and political arts, devotees of holiness, 
are scattered into camps for the most part indifferent to each other 
when not actually hostile or suspicious. ^Ve moderns have not only 
separated and isolated from each other the cults of religion and the 
actualities of politics, but both from the higher traditions of literature 
and the nobler quests of science. In short, the cloister to-day exists 
in fragments av^aiting reunion in the service of the plain—man 

called John Citizen. 

Now John Citizen, though he does nor read Aristotle, yet seeks 
uriv^garyingly in the city for the means of that good life 'which 
Aristotle wrote his “ Politics ” to discover and realise. Though he 
would dismiss the mediaeval cloister as a “ back number,” yet the 
plain-man, at the heart of us all, is unceasing in his search for that 
ecstasy of life which accompanies the vision of the cloister. He 
knows where to go in order to provide himself and his family, if not 
with a vision, at least a feeling, and even an emotion of life abundant. 
He seeks, if he does not always find it, in Theatre, Music-Hall, Concert 
Room, Picture Gallery, Library. He seeks it in Dancing-Saloon, 
Cinema, Teashop, Tavern. But beyond all these places of inner 
arousal, does not the way of vital exploration lie for most in the open 
street of the city, above all the evening street, thronged ■with fellow 
pilgrims, vibrant -with a vague but intense sense of communion ? 

II. The Modernising of the Cloister. 

The “ good life ” of pagan tradition, the "vital ecstasy of the Christian 
spirit, in so far as it is to-day attainable from its many and varied 
civic sources, issues from springs of renewal and inspiration, not so 
long ago united in the cloister, but nowadays trickling in the more or 
less isolated streams we call Drama, Music, Aiit, Literature, Poetry, 
Architecture and the like. Each of these streams singly pursues its 
o'wn independent course, flushing, to be sure, many a soul with-the 
waters of ecstasy. But something is lacking, as must be evident from 
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the restless pursuit of emotional variety♦ What lacks is the power to 
compose fragmentary dreams into unity of design, and to transform 
this into the deeds that express personality in full communion with 
society. The problem and the task, in which our “intellectuals and 
our creative artists have so far collectively failed, is to build up a 
framework of thought and compose an orchestra of feeling in which 
all the scattered and disunited elements of the broken cloister may 
take their place and do their proper work. Sut to say that is not to 
deny many and notable advances towards reunion. Consider two of 
these many approaches : one of them through Poetry, and the other 
along that new and more synthetic branch of applied sociology which 
some call Town-Planning, and others, more ambitiously, the art of 

City Design. 

From the latter point of view ‘ ‘ Civics ” is a convenient title, because 
it conveys at once the sense of applied science and the practical art 
arising therefrom. There is, it is true, an objection to the word 
Civics to cover an application of social science and its practical use 
in the repair of old cities and the making of new ones. For many, 
perhaps most, books on Civics say not a word about cities. They tell 
only of administrative politics. But, waiving this current misuse of 
Civics, take the “ city ” in its proper historic meaning of an environment 
and a tradition designed and organised for the “ good life.” We may 
thereby justify the above use of “ Civics ” and at the same time get 
on to the track of its relationship to theology. 

Think for instance of the changing attitude exhibited by the adherents 
of the modern movements which conceive themselves to constitute 
“ progress.’ ’ When the concept of “ progress ’ ’ penetrated the Western 
mind, the vital problem of the cloister passed into the hands of men 
attached to a divergent tradition. The new form given it was to ask 
what is the main line of human development, and "with that ^uery 
vvent a corresponding modification in the mode of experimental research 
and practical handling. At first the solution was sought by political 
adjustments of a somewhat general, not to say abstract, order. But 
now the answers, whether given by politicians and economists of 
conventional or insurgent schools, are increasingly in the concrete 
terms concerned with better living, better educating, better working. 
^y^QYing with the times, politicians and economists to-day discuss and 
consider actual plans for bettered homes, schools and workshops. 
To-morrow the placing of all these on the town-plan may engage their 
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attention ; and then they can hardly evade that returning question of 
unity which must be solved in the cloister before it can be applied 
in the city. Already the town-planner—^who, as we have seen, may 
be taken as the nearest approach to a practitioner of applied sociology 
—is being called into the council of Statesmen. If he would come 
as no mere expert in technique, but as a master of civic design and 
therefore an artist in civilisation-values, he must equip himself with 
a corresponding range of resources. His vision of the city must be 
alive with its integral elements all working in unison. But what and 
where are the cultural resources of so high a feat of combined emotion, 
thought and imagination ? Until the rise of Civic Sociology in our 
own generation, Christian Theology was the one tradition which did, 
in a way, continue the classic conception of the city as fount of the 
good life, and moreover enriched that conception by an endeavour 
to incorporate it in the Hebrew ideal of the holy city. The Theologian 
City of God, with all its moral elaboration and opulent imagery, is 
therefore and must remain a prime source of inspiration to the artist 
in civic design. But this tradition needs definitely relating to secular 
history and modern science. It is foreordained by the conditions of 
our culture heritage, that we moderns can attain to harmony of soul 
only by mating, each of us in our own personality, Christian graces 
with Classic powers. But how difficult a feat, impossible for most 
of us, unless our civic milieu be quickened with a quality which is 
the external counterpart of the inner harmony we seek. Hence the 
need of an artistry in civic design well partnered with religious ideals 
and practical aims. What course of education and even of re-education 
can be sketched to this end ? 

Some apprenticeship to the life and discipline of an effective modem 
cloister is manifestly an indispensable item in the needed curriculum. 
Is not this indeed the crux of the matter ? But how to proceed in 
this readjustment ? To climb the soul’s ladder of perfections, to 
wrestle with God, to cultivate the ideal, are authentic modes of the 
cloistered life, but insufficiently defined for the modern mind. To 
pursue a course in the poetry of mysticism would be useful but in¬ 
adequate. To experiment in the laboratories of science, to work in 
the studios of art, to compose in the chambers of literature— ^all these 
disciplines are invaluable, but they lead straight into the diverging 
paths of the specialisms ; and this separatist tendency has invaded 
even the closets of philosophy. Is it then to be inferred that an 
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integral education, whether for town-planner or anyone else, is barred 
by the existing disarray in our cloistral traditions and exercises ? 
An indictment, most serious perhaps in the case of the poet. For is 
it not to recent and current poetry that the modern man has come to 
look for the fullest vision of life attainable in our times ? At any rate, 
few would deny that without birth-aiding from the poet we plain-men 
of these days can hardly hope to possess our souls. 

III. Poetic Vision. 

It would seem then that for light on renewal of the cloister one must 
explore the connexion—by no means obvious—between theology, 
poetry and civics. For a beginning of the search there is the undying 
instance of Dante’s journey through the regions of darkness and 
twilight. But where to-day may be sought and found the guidance 
of a poet-magician ? To return to the Rome of Virgil, or to the 
Florence of Dante, even if we could do either, would not by the 
conditions of the quest help us. Yet it is useful to recall that Dante’s 
inspiration came mainly from the scheme of life presented by mediaeval 
Catholicism, which again had its relation to the vivid city life of his 
day. The suggestion is that we may capture something of the spirit 
of both Virgil and Dante by taking an evening walk through the Dublin 
of to-day in the company of the poet-mystic who, when he sings, calls 
himself “ A. E.” Listen then to his voice as we move by his side 
through the gloaming of evening streets ; 

What domination of what darkness dies this hour, 

And through what new rejoicing winged ethereal power 
O’er thrown, the cells opened, the heart released from fear ? 

Gay twilight and grave twilight pass, the stars appear 
O’er the prodigious, smouldering, dusky, city flare. 

The hanging gardens of Babylon w^ere not more fair. 


Yon girl whirls like an Eastern dervish. Her dance is 
No less a god-intoxicated dance than his, 

Though all unknowing the arcane fire that lights her feet 

What motions of w'hat starry tribes her limbs repeat. 

... I know there lies 

Open somewhere this hour a gate to Paradise, 

Its blazing battlements with watchers thronged, O where 
I know not, but my flame-winged feet shall lead me there. 


Or am I there already, and is this Paradise ? 
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Ivike many-templed Nineveh tower beyond tower ; 

And I am hurried on in this immortal hour. 

Mine eyes beget new majesties : my spirit greets 
The trams, the high-built glittering galleons of the streets 
That float through twilight rivers from galaxies of light. 
Nay, in the Fount of Days they rise, they take their flight. 
And wend to the great deep, the Holy Sepulchre, 

These dark, misshapen folk to be made lovely there, 

Hurry with me, not all ignoble as we seem. 

Lured by some inexpressible and gorgeous dream. 

The earth melts in my blood. The air that I inhale 
Is like enchanted wine poured from the Holy Grail. 


O stay, departing glory, stay with us but a day. 

And burning seraphim shall leap from out our clay, 

And plumed and crested hosts shall shine where men have been.. 
Heaven hold no lordlier court than earth at College Green.* 

In this vision of the poet-mystic, his clear yet passionate imagery 
compels us to see no mere city of idle dreams, but the coming of a 
potent reality. As he draws near to his climax of attainment he himself 
feels need for succour from other hands ; and in the waning of 
his rapture he cries aloud for an architectonic ally ! 

O hurry, hurry, unknown shepherd of desires. 

And with thy flocks of bright imperishable fires 
Pen me within the starry fold, ere the night falls 
And I am left alone below immutable walls. 

Seemingly the poet’s cry is unheard. For from the “ unknown 
shepherd of desires ’ ’ there comes no answering echo to his call for 
the deed that issues from the dream. To the glory of vision there 
succeeds the low note of disappointed hopes : 

Ah, no, the wizardry is over : the magic flame,^ 

That might have melted all in beauty, fades as it came. 

The stars are far and faint and strange. The night draws down. 
Exiled from light, forlorn, I walk in Dublin Town. 

But the mood of refusal and depression with its dull imagery of Dublin 
Town does not last. Power to realise is again triumphantly affirmed. 
Boldly recaptured is the vision of an exalted College Green and its 
transfigured denizens : 

Yet had I might to lift the veil, the will to dare. 

The fiery, rushing chariots of the Lord are there. 

The whirlwind path, the blazing gates, the trumpets blown, 

The hills of heaven, the majesty of throne by throne. 

Enraptured faces, hands uplifted, welcome sung, 

By the thronged gods, tall, golden-coloured, joyful, young. 


* The City ** from Collected Poems, by A. E. (Macmillan & Co. Z9X9.). 
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Without pausing to contemplate the wonders revealed in this glimpse 
of a Paradise imaged by the heart released from fears/’ let us push 
on with our own exploring. Again take for guide a poet-mystic ; 
and if this time it be one who himself was a wanderer, homeless in the 
streets of London, that, though it promise less, may fulfil even more. 
The vision of Francis Thompson, though rather personal than civic, 
is emphatic in associating aspiration with locality, and declaring for 
realisation in the here and now, did we but summon and use the 
resources available for transforming the actual into the possible. His 
challenge is addressed not only to the plain-man, but to all who bear 
responsibility for the ordering of life and supremely to those charged 
with its enhancement. And who more than the civic statesman is 
committed at once to the bringing of order into the plain-man s 
environment and adding thereto a design of enhancement ? Let us, 
therefore, audaciously lay claim to Francis Thompson’s well-known, 
perhaps best-known, lines as a document not irrelevant to civic science : 

O world invisible, we view thee ; 

O world intangible, we touch thee ; 

O world unknowable, we know thee. 

Inapprehensible, we clutch thee ! 

Does the fish soar to find the ocean. 

The eagle plunge to find the air— 

That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there ? 

Not where the wheeling systems darken 
And our benumbed conceiving soars 1— 

The drift of pinions, would we hearken. 

Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors ! 

The angels keep their ancient places ;— 

Turn but a stone and start a wing ; 

’Tis ye, *tis your estranged faces. 

That miss the many-splendoured thing. 

But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 

Cry —and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder. 

Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 

Yea, in the night, my soul, my daughter, 

Cry—clinging heaven by the hems ; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water. 

Not of Gennesareth, but Thames. 

Now the energy of the poet-mystic is, in the nature of things, a 
limited quantity. His passion of creation tends to become exhausted 
in contriving the imagery to express his vision. It is in accord with 
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the scheme of civilisation and its resulting division of labour, either 
that he is driven to invoke an ‘ ‘ unknown shepherd of desires ’ * to make 
real his dream : or in the alternative be left in the precarious position 
of “ clinging heaven by the hems **! These are defects of human 
quality which men of science call specialisation of function/* All 
the more remarkable then when a valiant one among the poet-mystics 
is found not only aflame with the faith of his vision, but impassioned 
also with the will to make it prevail. The example of Blake comes 
naturally to mind. And surely something is gained by recalling the 
origin of some oft-quoted verses. They express the poet*s mood of 
rebound against the first crop of urban horrors sown by the Mechanical 
Age. Resolute amidst a nightmare of ^Mark Satanic mills Blake 
exclaimed with splendid audacity : 

Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 

Bring me my arrows of desire 1 

Bring me my spear : O clouds, unfold I 
Bring me my chariot of fire 1 

I will not cease from mental fight 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand. 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 

This is magnificent, but it is not city-building ; which in all recorded 
instances requires quite other instruments than bows, arrows, spears 
and chariots, as for instance in the classic case of Theban walls, erected 
through the magic of Amphion’s lyre. But to be sure, it is possible 
Blake called for the tools of war in order first to destroy those ‘ * dark 
Satanic mills ” before starting work upon the heavenly city ! And 
anyhow, it is no recognised part of the poet’s office to plan or design 
cities, still less to build them. His work is to stir the mental lethargy 
of us plain-men, vitalising us with spiritual passion, awakening in our 
torpid minds the mood that thrills to magic vistas. Now is it not this 
mystic quality of the mind which, disciplined in the service of per¬ 
sonality, men call the soul ? Admit this test of spiritual status, and 
by its application we may go further in exploring the relation between - 
theology, poetry and civics. Start this time with the town-planner. 
He is a civic statesman in the making ; but is not infrequently found 
arrested at the stage of the wingless grub. In this destitute and 
encysted condition the town-planner is no better than the unregeneiate 
plain-man, chartered to practise a crude surgery on the body of some 
unfortunate city. Such town-planners, having missed the dixeci 
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impetus alike of theology and of sociology to see life steadily and see 
it whole, stand in dire need of spiritual aid from the poet-mystic. 
For without vision in the town-plan the citizens perish. 

True, the instincts of the plain-man never fail in demanding a touch 
of Paradise at every street corner, and if he be satisfied to make shift 
with the embellishments of the drinking saloon, or the allurements of 
the tobacco shop, and his wife remains content with the sex adornments 
of the draper’s and jeweller’s windows, the inference is manifest. The 
poet has been absent from the building of the school and from the 
making of the town-plan. Lacking that inspiration, the town-plan 
is nothing but a topographer’s map, since bereft of the elements which 
impart to it the quickening qualities of civic design. 


IV. The City as Inferno, Paradise, and Purgatory. 

The inhabitants of such a town exist in a state of torpor. One of 
them awakes and finds himself in a city of the dead. Listen to the 
impressions of an East-London borough by an anonymous poet, 
resident in that Inferno : 

From a high place I saw the city 
Open and bare below me spread. 

And therein walked (O God of pity !) 

Few living, many dead. 

Dead men entombed in daily labour, 

Grappling for gold in ghostly strife ; 

Dead neighbour chattering to dead neighbour ; 

And dead youth—seeing life ! 

Dead women decking lifeless bodies 
(Ah ! what a gay and lovely shroud !) 

And in rich temples, where no God is. 

Dead corpses, praying loud. 

Dead lips repeating empty lying ; 

Dead eyeballs following round the sun 
Dead hearts that ** Dust to dust are crying 
Before their day is done. 

Even the children*s games and graces, 

Faltering, though playtime’s scarce begun. 

When cold and Death-like elder faces, 

Chill the beams of morning sun. 

These verses tell less than half the poet’s tale. His insight discovers 
at work, in his sordid surroundings, a moving vision of life and love. 
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which hallows the daily round of home, workshop, and even street, 
creating therefrom the fleeting semblance of a Paradiso, 

Let open eyes be ever turning^ 

W^ith joy of tender deep delight 

Where, like gold stars in dark skies burning. 

Quick souls stand firm and bright. 

What are your priestly hands preparing, 

O Sacred Mother, happy wife ? 

Daily your humble home is sharing. 

The bread and wine of life. 

The neighbours seek your fireside, telling 
Of aching sorrow, joyous plan ; 

And there, benign, they find Him dwelling 
The Babe, the Son of Man. 

See where the craftsman’s last touch lingers. 

To draw the wonder from the wood. 

As life and love, poured through his fingers, 

Create and call it good. 

Flame into life the boy and maiden 
(Dear one, awake ! I love you so !) 

And sovran love from hearts high-laden 
Through all the streets doth flow. 


Having shown us London’s East-end as a realised Inferno, yet also 
starting afresh each generation as an incipient Paradiso, what next 
does the searching eye of the poet reveal in the daily life and doings 
of his fellow citizens that makes for redemption ? Here is the outline 
of his vision of £ast-London as Purgatorio : 

I 

Many the dead, and few the living 1 
Yet see life springing everywhere. 

Leaping from soul to soul, and giving 
A pause to our despair. 

And comes the wind of God’s voice sweeping— 

“ Blind prophet look again ! for they. 

Whom you called dead men, are but sleeping, 

And shall awake one day ! ” 

Here a seer, stem, grey-haired, preaches 
To satyr ears, and hearts long dead ; 

But there a gentle, school-ma’am teaches, 

Pale halo round her head. 


Yonder a youth aglow with pity, 

Fir’d by his vision, lifts the torch on high ; 

** Comrades arise I Build ye a city. 

Fit home for God’s ally ! ” 

He cries. The dead men pass. The pavement 
Echoes that voice. Yet, if one stay 
Hope whispers that each opening grave meant— 
A resurrection day 1 
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Beside the passionate imagery of poetry, the chill diagnosis of science 
may seem of little avail. But suppose they could be combined, as 
are the ocean skipper’s homing impulse with his steering compass. 
The supposition sounds less extravagant, when we reflect that the 
sociologist, like the poet, is learning to see, describe, and interpret, 
every over-grown town of our Western civilisation as at once a writhing 
hell, a possible heaven, a purgatory struggling from darkness to light. 
Towards promoting the redemptive apparatus of a purification both 
civic and personal, and thereby evoking a vision beatific yet verifiable, 
the sociologist is daringly engaged upon various experiments. One 
of them, as we have seen, is the search for a synthetic exercise, or 
culture of whole-seeing, adapted to cure of souls from that malady of 
triviality, which lurks in the perils of specialisation. But is not this 
quest of awareness by science, just an intellectual version of the poet s 
ideal of life as an ascent of Parnassus ? And that again has, since the 
Renaissance, been ever preached, and sometimes practised, by teachers 
and professors as their ideal of education. The conclusion is surely 
this. The ladder of education becomes a real gradus ad Parnassum 
as school and college succeed in composing into a vital unity, three 
things. They are (a) synthetic exercises in whole-seeing ; (b) poetic 
visions of fulfilment ; (c) mastery of technique in skill of hand and 
eye. But no little advance has already been made in this direction. 
Let us enquire into this forward march, and the possibilities of going 

further. 

V. From Cloister to City. 

Nowhere is more evident than on the town-plan the interdependence 
of those elements of civic life, which of necessity are also the factors 
of personality, since man, if not a “ civic animal, is a mere animal. 
From the time of Aristotle onwards there is a remarkable consensus 
as to the integral elements of that good life which, according alike 
to theology and sociology, it is the purpose of civilisation (l^., of the 
city awakened to ideals of civility) to provide. First if not foremost, 
there must be provision for the making and the maintenance of life s 
material fabric. The care of this social scaffolding is the honourable 
tradition of the People, who, to be sure, are just the plain-man and his 
tribe taken collectively. In urban communities the material fabric 
goes by the name of “ the town,” and in the countryside there is the 
town-in-little called the village. The “ Chiefs,” the organisers, the 
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executive directors, of the People, fill their historic rdle and are efficient 
in the measure that they learn in their “Schools” the simpler “sciences” 
of their day and make wise application thereof in workshop, in counting- 
house and in Forum. Yet these two elements of the mundane world 
—^the People and the “ Chiefs ”—make up but one hemisphere of the 
civic whole ; that which sociologists, further generalising one of the 
master concepts of theology, call the “ Temporal Power.” For the 
naming of its fellqw hemisphere they borrow again from theology, 
but necessarily give to the phrase “ Spiritual Power ” the wide extension 
and detached outlook of science. In this sense of the Spiritual Power, 
its concrete embodiments on the town-plan range from the house- 
wife’s ‘‘ parlour ” to the Bishop’s cathedral, from the dominie’s study 
to Athena’s Palace, the University. Amongst the infinitely varied 
personalities through which this spiritual power ” finds expression, 
the poet-mystic and the town-planner are types not only representative 
but also complementary and each necessary to the fulfilment .of the 


# 

other. The contention is that if these modern agents of a renewing 
spiritual power could be brought into mutual unders tan din g and 
practising partnership, the poet might recognise in his more militant 
fellow the “ unknown shepherd of desires.” In prosaic phrase, it is 
for the town-planner to deliver the goods of which the poet-mystic 
vividly dreams and the plain-man vaguely senses and instinctively 
reaches after. Poets and town-planners, in brief, are, respectively, 
the potential “ Intuitionals ” and “ Expressionals ” of a truly civic 
situation, as the sociologist sees it. If sc, it is they who must 

bridge the passage from towns of the pecimiary culture to cities 
of light and leading. 


But what in everyday language is their proper division of labour, 
if they would jointly renovate the best of the old and infuse its spirit 
into the impulse of the new ? Adjustment must no doubt proceed 
largely by way of trial and error. Yet the main lines of the collaboration 
would seem to be clear. Let the poet volunteer for that company of 
the contemplative life which the theologian should gather, and inspire, 
towards the renewing and the modernising of his cloister. And if from 
this rejuvenescent cloister is to issue a vision of life adjusted to the 
needs of modern man, then to the creative imaginat ion of poet and 
the idealising impulse of the theologian must be added the knowledge 
of the sociologist and the skill of the town-planner, whereby the 
of God may be adapted to contemporary habitation. 


i. 
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To find a common denominator between secular ideals and the religious 
sense of Perfection is perhaps the main problem in the making of a 
cloister for these times. Without that link, without an authentic 
scheme of commensurability, the “ progressive endeavours and 
aspirations of “ temporal powers stand in veiled antagonism to the 
imposing traditions that engage the constructive minds among the 
leaders of the churches. The latter continue to think and speak in 
terms of souls advancing towards heavens and paradises, or lapsing 
to purgatories and infernos. Oscillating between these two concep¬ 
tions of life’s meaning and purpose—those of “ progress ” and of 
theology—the plain-man drifts to and fro in a paralysing infirmity. 
No wonder he is driven to expend the talents of his inner life upon 
the building not of temples in his own city but castles in Spain. Mean¬ 
time, artist, scientist, and even the poet, add to the confusion of the 
outer world and intensify the unreality of the inner by flitting fitfully 
in and out each from his own ivory tower. 

The town-planner is fortunate in that he has discovered a profession 
whose practice should fit him to be an intermediary between on the 
one hand the prayer closets of the religious and the Spanish castles 
of the plain-man, and on the other the ivory-towers of art, science 
and letters. To the occupants of these dispersed fragments of the 
civic cloister the designs of the town-planner when inspired 
by the vision of theology, touched by the spirit of the poet, and 
informed by the outlook of science, should appeal as a foretaste 

of Paradise. 

To ensure that he inherit a measure of leaven from poetry and theology, 
and also receive an adequate direction from sociology, the education 
of the town-planner should not be abandoned to the chances of personal 
contact and the traditionalism of academic schools. For if left to 
that ill fate, his competence as an artist in life-values and civilisation- 
values is more dependent than need be on the accidents of time and 
space, the uncertainties of age and the errancies of contemporary 
culture. The more competent each in his own special field become 
the town-planner and the poet, the more they will be drawn together 
for participation in the great adventure of preparing the^ way for a 
■spiritual power adapted to current needs. The adventure is a general 
one. It is, to begin with, the devising of an education in accord with 
the best of religion, art, and literature on the one hand, and on the 
other with the good in science, industry, politics. And that is but 
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Si larger statement of the problem known to educationists as the 
reconciliation of the Humanities and the Sciences. 


Now, as we have seen, it so happens that various groups of naturalists^ 
teachers, and historians are well launched upon an experimental 
solution that runs on the very lines along which not a few town* 
planners are learning to prepare themselves for the tasks of civic art 
and therefore of general reconstruction. This is the method known 
as Civic Survey, or as teachers prefer to regard it, the Regional Survey; 
On their part it is an experimental effort to make education at once 
realistic and poetic. To become responsive to the characteristic 
aspects of Nature in all her changing phases y to be at home in all the 
finer moods of man y to appreciate, to continue and develop the 
master-works of civilisation: all these aims have ever been the 
Ql^j^^rives of the best education. Clontinuing that tradition, the 
Regional Survey yet adds its own contribution. Its formative idea 
might be thus stated. The city and its adjacent country-side are the 
supreme products of Man and Nature working together, in an 
immemorial evolution. Take them in their inviolable totality, their 
open-air integrity, their historic unity, their high tendencies, then the 
city and its region compose into and constitute a unique and necessary 
instrument of education. The problem of the teacher is how to 
handle, in the service of his pupil’s personality, that living harmony 
of Man and Nature and Tradition which every city-region offers at 
the schoolroom door. But is it not the poet, who, more than all 
others, knows and grasps and represents this complex reality in its 
unity, variety, evocatory power ? 


Here then, if the poet will associate himself with the Regional Surveyy 
is another of the many recombinations that emerge as one explores 
the needed readjustments of old and new spiritual powers. Assuredly 
the tradition of the higher poetry has never been absent from the 
class-room of the best teachers, but in the method of Regional Survey 
it is the student who goes out to watch and contemplate with the poety 
now under the open canopy of heaven on moorland and hilltop, now 
by stream and pasture, again in dell and forest, and not less often in 
the marts, the streets, the temples of the city. In all these situations 
of emotional intensity, and therefore of highest intellectual potency, 
the poet is called into the circle of learners as birth-aider of the souL 
And this should mean that he comes not only as humamst, but als^ 
as reconciler of the sciences of Man and Nature, since presenting 
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in their deepest reality. It is perhaps to a generation thus educated 
that we have to wait and look, in hope for renovation of the cloister 
towards the long-deferred rebirth of the city as fount ot the good life- 
Is not the test of all education worth the name its power to loose the 
springs of personality ? To do that is to “ release the heart from fear/' 
and liberate the “burning seraphim” waiting to “leap from out our 
clay ” and hold court at every College Green. 

But how persuade the plain-man that along this road lies open for 
him a path to Paradise ? He has coquetted, for some two centuries 
or more, with a half-doubting belief that the heavenly way lies through 
politics. Yet he has never been without reminder that a more vener¬ 
able faith separates modern politics from ancient religion by a wide 
gulf. And the long record of failures to bridge that gulf has generated 
a suspicion of all such attempts. Yet the line of these builders is 
ever being renewed. Amongst the latest endeavours is this one that 
seeks for the pontifical secret in an alchemy of the higher sciences 
and the poetry of a living mysticism. Its fruits have yet to be seen ; 
for the best of what to-day goes by the name of town-planning is but 
the crude beginning of this renascent art. One of many hindrances 
to its development is the slow growth of sociology in its work of making 
a synthesis of the higher sciences for the direction of the lower. And 
even in that quest, which seems so entirely an affair of the intellect, 
it may be that science as yet remains comparatively sterile because 
divorced from theological tradition and detached from current poetry. 
It is perhaps the poet-mystic who to-day sees most vividly and states 
most appealingly the larger co-operation for which the world thirsts 
and hungers. And this closer working together of all is no mere 
affair of good will (as moralists are apt to think), or of efficient govern¬ 
ment (as politicians seem to believe), or of thorough-going organisation 
(as business men and Socialists declare). It implies a knowledge of 
the social process, which is, as yet, lacking and will remain lacking 
until social science has pushed on far beyond its present abstractions 
and unco-ordinated specialisms. Social progress waits for social 
science to earn the spiritual authority that goes with verified know¬ 
ledge and its tested applications to life. The sociologist has first to 
acquire for himself an adequate vision of what is, and what might be 
under existing resources, and next to pass on this vision to Chiefs 
and “ People,” But these feats of intellectual insight and moral arousal 
cannot be performed by social science without the co-operation of 
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many other groups, and not least that of the churches, since to these 
has been committed the traditional guardianship of that supreme 
vision 'which men have learned to call the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. The aim of a renewed contemplative life is to replace cloistral 
inaction by a cloister in action. For of this we are assured by the 
long and chequered story of interplay between spiritual and temporal 
powers, that in cloistral activity lies the secret of civic fulfilment. 


VI. The Way to Civic Fulfilment. 

In the great historic religions the early cultures of man came to a 
first flowering. But have not these religious systems retained some¬ 
thing of the limitations as well as the qualities of their early origins ? 
Their doctrines of personal and communitary life, their ritual of 
purgation and enhancement, originated in a relatively simple milieu 
and grew up in a tradition of no great complexity. In the task of 
adapting doctrine and ritual to later growths of infinitely varied good 
and evil, theologians have been prone to two opposite kinds of tempta¬ 
tion. On the one hand they have introduced abstractions, refinements, 
allegories into the literal truths of their tradition ; and on the other 
they have given literal interpretations to their ancient symbols, or 
treated the poetic imagery of their founders as factual statement. 
With these doctrinal aberrations has gone a certain ossifying of ritual 
and stereotyping of doctrine. The result has been unfortunate for 
the modern man. It has increasingly driven him,, in spite of his 
deeper instincts and finer impulses, to regard religion as a ^bed of 
Procrustes. Thus, between the threatened torment of his soul in the 
next world and the racking of his mind in this, the modem man has 
been reduced to a parlous state. Confronting the theologian, his 
moods are apt to range from indifference through resentment to anger. 
Driven to seek both relief and enhancement from other sources, 
increasing numbers have had recourse to the magical rites and occult 
symbolisms that antedate the historic religions. Others have taken 
refuge in the imposing systems of metaphysical philosophies. Not a 
few have re-cultivated the pagan disciplines of classic times. With the 
recent drift to the East many persons of mystical tendency have sought 
spiritual comfort in semi-rationalised variants of Oriental tfaiths. 
Individuals in whom the sense of personal salvation is overborne by 
social impulse or political ambition have tiied to make for thexnsehre% 
a lay religion out of some Reform Movement or State Utopia. AgfU^ ; i 
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the mystic impulse, working through art and literature, has fashioned 
for itself new heavens and paradises, sometimes in accord with those 
of the churches, sometimes in hostility, more often of no discoverable 
relation thereto. Lastly there is the wide-ranging vision of science. 
But there are two orders of science. First in time came the sciences 
of simple nature, the lower sciences as it were. Their feud with 
religion is historic, and must continue as long as they are received 
without subordination to the higher sciences. More slow to appear have 
been these higher sciences, those of mind, morals and society. Their 
relation to theology, without ceasing to be critical, is increasingly seen 
to be supplementary and helpful as these higher sciences, psychological 
and social, come to any real understanding of the religious process. 

In a general survey of all these endeavours, whether religious or 
secular, towards a vision of life in harmony with the developing spirit 
of Western civilisation, two things may be noted. First, that the 
rivalry of sentiment, the strife of interests, the conflict of opinion 
generated by their clash came to a head and exploded in the war. 
And next, that there is no way of rebuilding except to start afresh with 
the scattered debris. And do not recent experiences confirm that 
reading of history which proclaims the priority yet correlation of 
spiritual renewal over material reconstruction economic and political ? 
Admitting that contention, then, the question of finding intellectual 
guidance that will run on all fours with moral arousal becomes the 
supreme affair of the day. How important then that theology and 
sociology should come together, for in the nature of things can there 
be other sources whence may issue in so full a stream the required 
illumination ? It must be affirmed, as a matter of historic fact, that 
there is embodied in theology the central tradition of Western man’s 
age-long experiment in the quickening of life through high purpose. 
Sociology on the other hand, starting from human origins, has been 
slow to move on to a study of purpose and still slower to experiment 
in directing it. Thus theology and sociology, occupying the two 
opposite poles of our inner life, emotional and intellectual respectively 
have been too much content to remain there riding at anchor, each 
in its own special haven. Yet there are many intermediate stations 
of inviting assemblage, and conspicuous amongst these are Poetry 
and Town-planning. In a very definite way do Poetry and Town- 
planning offer each in its own fashion common ground for the coming 
together of theology and sociology to comfort and serve the plain-man. 
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The vision of life perfected which the heart desires is truly for most 
men infinitely remote. Justified by the facts of the case therefore is 
the convention that puts the heaven of religion in a realm outside time 
and space. And yet in order to do its work this vision needs to exert 
a constant pull upwards in the aspiring soul. It is this quandary 
which has seemed, to the unregenerate modern man, a vicious circle 
for theology. But in another mood, modern man has given a licence 
to the poet for experiment in breaking through that vicious circle. 
And the story of sociologist and town-planner runs on similar lines. 
The attainment of that absoluteness of intellectual perfection which 
is called social truth is for the sociologist equally impossible and 
imperative. He must pursue that scientific ideal which exists only 
beyond time and space. But when it comes to practical applications 
of social science towards the bettering of environment, the ordering 
of tradition and the enhancement of life, the sociologist must needs 
compromise or remain sterile. To the aid of the scientific conscience 
in this delicate situation, comes the town-planner, untroubled by 
■ scruples of intellectual perfection. As poet plays Prometheus to the 
fire of religion, so may town-planner to the lightning of science. 

To resume. The stirring imagery of the poet-mystic, the ideas and 
notation of science, the ideals and symbols of religion, are each and 
all of them characteristic aspects and creative expressions of the inner 
life. They are, therefore, integral to fullness of vision. And by no 
other way than through fullness of vision and quest of realisation 
can the soul of man attain to lasting harmony. That implies in practice 
a certain remaking of cities into places that, by sanctifjring life, evoke 
personality and promote community. Adjusted to this purpose an 
art of civic design is beginning to grow up, in the hands of town- 
planners conscious of their high office. Its scientific basis is the Civic 
Survey, or gathering of specialisms towards a synthetic presentment 
of the city’s life, past, present and possible. A similar concentration 
of specialisms by means of the Regional Survey is reaching towards 
an integral education. These two movements of synthesis are parallel 
and interdependent. For the success in working of a civic design 
must needs be measured in the fullness of life attainable by the 
ordinary citizen throughout the phases of his life-cycle. To the task of 
advancing these tendencies, in Civics and Education, and of accelerating 
their repercussion on the temporal powers that be, the Theologian 
is committed by his custody of an historic portal to life abundant. 
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ChAPTEjI IX. 

THE ACADEMIC AND THE TECHNIC. 


I. The University as an Organ of Vision. 

The idea of cloistral renewal might be illustrated by reference to the 
sacramental movements of Ritualism and Neo-catholicism in Protestant 
Churches. More definitely addressed to the same end are the many 
forms of Retreat, religious and secular, organized for relief and enhance¬ 
ment of the inner life, burdened and distracted by our urban milieu. 
M^anifestly a new type of conventual quest is fermenting out as a kind 
of natural corrective to the spiritual anarchy of a generation drifting 
it knows not whither. But about the conditions of attainment and 
the precise end in view there is little accord. Let us embark upon a 
further exploration, starting this time from the university. 

Of all contemporary institutions, the university comes nearest to 
being a cloister of uncovenanted catholicity. What we have to find 
out about universities, is.this : how far do they offer to each oncoming 
generation of youth, an apprenticeship in the fashioning of a vision 
that is verifiable and integral ? To illustrate the intention of this 
query, consider the case of a promising poet who died young, van¬ 
quished by the struggle for life in the early years of our Georgian era. 
He has left a poignant account of his doom : 

The darkness is all about, 

It hides the blue ; 

But I conquer it with my shout. 

And pierce it through. 

But the sound of my shouting dies 
And the shadows fall, 

For death is upon the skies 
And upon us all. 

No more than a dream that sings 
In the streets of space : 

Ah, would that my soul had wings, 

Or a resting-place I 
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Here is the very cry of the modern heart alternately pierced and' 
constricted by the steel of Industrialism. But suppose that this 
representative poet, who succumbed, by his own hand, in his twenties, 
had served his apprenticeship of adolescence in.a modernised university 
instead of a ‘‘ City ’’ counting-house, might he have fared better in 
his quest ? Without doubt, the academic prospect opens for the 
student with a promise of wings for his soul, and a resting-place also« 
Now a sound working adjustment between rapture of flight and calm 
of repose is, assuredly, the essential condition of transmuting the idle 
day-dream into the vision creative. It is with this as one main clue 
to their understanding, that we propose a survey of universities. 
But alternation of flight and repose implies not only jumping-off 
ground and landing-stage, but such as are precisely adapted to the 
object and means of flight. Again, the ever reiterating story of inter¬ 
play between people and place emerges ; but now of people under¬ 
going transformation into the likeness of the ideal, and places chanjging 
into imagery of the beautiful. Another main clue to the appreciation 
and criticism of universities, then, is in their relation to the arts on 
one side and the crafts on the other. In more general terms the 
problem before us may be stated as the interaction of the 
Academic and the Technic. Along this approach let us make the 
next move in our search for the modern way of vision. In this 
quest, as in another of the same order, old Vaughan’s Song of 
the Road may cheer the heart of the faltering pilgrim and even 
guide his feet. 

I hear, I see, all the long day 

The noise and pomp of the broad way. 

I note their coarse and proud approaches. 

Their silks, perfumes, and glittering coaches. 

But in the narrow way to Thee » 

I observe only poverty, 

And despis’d things ; and all along * 

The ragged, mean, and humble throng 
Are sdll on foot; and as they go 

t 

They sigh, and say, their Lord went so. 

Give me my staff then, as it stood 
When green and growing in the wood ; 

With this poor stick I’ll pass the ford, 

As Jacob did ; and Thy dear Word, 

As Thou hast dress’d it, not as wit 

And deprav’d tastes have poison’d it, * 
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Shall in the passage be my meat. 

And none else will Thy servant eat. 
Thus, thus, and in no other sort, 

Will I set forth, though laughed at for*t ; 
And leaving the wise world their way, 
Go through, though judg’d to go astray. 


II. The Cloister as a Laboratory of the Inner Life. 

The awakening movements of the eighteenth century barely disturbed 
the universities of Europe from their slumbers of decaying Renaissance 
torpor ; and amongst the last to be aroused were those of England. 

It was not till the second half of the nineteenth century that the 
University revival in Great Britain showed vigorous signs of readjust¬ 
ment to modern conditions. But from then onwards the movement 
advanced, and was doubtless quickened by the war. Current indica¬ 
tions of academic resurgence at home and abroad are conspicuous on 
many sides ; they are to be seen in adaptations on the part of existing 
universities (as by the appointment of a Labour representative on each 
of the recent Oxford and Cambridge commissions) ; the founding of 
new universities (notably in Jerusalem, in Russia, in India) ; the 
launching of new projects (as in proposals for international universities 
in Geneva, in Constantinople, and in the Isles of Greece). Not less 
significant is the renewing sense of solidarity amongst universities 
themselves. That those of Great Britain and the Dominions should 
be feeling the impulse and acting upon it is, in part no doubt, a reflex 
of the imperializing tendency, but certainly also evidence of a desire 
and resolve to refine, elevate, and even to spiritualise that tendency ; 
in short, to advance the ideal of a wide-flung British Commonwealth. 
Amongst universities in general may be noted since the war not a few 
other signs of reanimated life, as, for instance, in an international 
co-operation of students, and an enlarging system of exchange professor¬ 
ships which includes women teachers. The former event provided 
a means of celebrating, whether intentionally or not, the first coming 
into political power of a trained sociologist, at least in the old world, 
for such things are already becoming customary in the new. The 
first international reunion of federated student societies was held in 
Prague, the capital of the new State of Czecho-Slovakia. And this 
independent republic, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, is the creation 
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of a university professor. No other choice than that of Massaryk to 
its chief office could have been contemplated ; and the honour thus 

the consummation of a life“devotion. 'I'he value of 
unity in theoretical studies is also signalized ; for Massaryk is one of 
the exceedingly small band of contemporary thinkers who by con¬ 
tributing to the Classification of the Sciences has kept alive that 
problem of the organization of knowledge which Bacon, Leibnitz, 
and others have deemed central to human progress. 

HThe above instances are but tokens of an incipient rebirth of the 
university spirit. Taken at its finest it may be interpreted as a dawning 
effort towards renewal and modernising'&f the cloister in the broad 
sense of that word. How to put the most into life to-day in order to 
get the most out of it to-morrow ; that is the perennial problem of a 
living cloister. Like any other complexity of practical endeavour its 
reduction yields by process of trial and error or, more surely, by a 
well-ordered series of experiments. And even then the flux and 
change of things make possible only such provisional and approximate 
solutions as are relevant to the current state of civilization. It surely 
follows that, of all the experimental institutes of research needed for 
enhancement of life by advance of the arts and the sciences, the focal 
one should ever be that laboratory of the inner life, whose traditional 
name is the cloister. 

Perhaps the major obstacle in this upward and onward path is a natural 
reluctance to put new wine into old bottles. The raw wine of new 
knowledge consorts ill with the mellowness of old visions. In the 
later Middle Ages, as in recent times, the pioneers of knowledge were 
inclined to go one way and the cultivators of vision another. But in 
those earlier .days of reawakening intellectual interests, the desire for 
unity was a veritable passion. That drive towards oneness went by 
many names, most of which emphasized its emotional factor. One 
of them was love of God. But under whatever title, the synthetic 
habit was strong enough to devise a new type of institution adapted to 
reconcile the intellectual and emotional impulse by combining the 
product of each into an integral vision of life. The universities thus 
historically arose as a sort of adaptation budded off from the monastic 
cloister. How well at the outset they continued, developed, and 
generalized its intellectual endeavour, without losing sight of its integral 
problem, is seen in their Scholastic Philosophy taken at its best and ih 
reference to the needs and resources of those times. 
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The same synthetic eagerness was renewed and quickened at the onset 
of the Renaissance ; and not least markedly in an effort to incorporate 
in university life the new Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
That endeavour is nowhere better illustrated than in the early habitation 
and keen activity of the Royal Society in Oxford. Its subsequent 
removal to London, and consequent dissociation from the university, 
is but an instance of the general failure of the universities throughout 
Europe to retain the new thought and blend it with the old into a 
working doctrine of life for the coming era. And behind this insti¬ 
tutional failure (itself an expression of the contempora^ dissociation 
of the inner and the outer life) doubtless lay the besetting human sin 
of intellectual pride and its sequel of fear in practice. The Faculties 
of Theology, instead of fearlessly exploring the new realms of know¬ 
ledge with a view to peaceful incorporation, tried to subdue them by 
an arrogant display of omniscience which seemed to its intended 
victims little better than nescience. In the result, theology, queen of 
the mediaeval sciences, was left with the rule of a kingdom tn vacuoy 
and the new sciences of nature were left to go their way unprovided 
with a doctrine of life, a discipline of mind, and a guidance of heart. 
That these natural sciences should have lent themselves to the pre¬ 
datory instincts and the emulative values of the pectmiary culture is 
not therefore to be wondered at. And like the men of science, artists 
also, in preference to the straight and narrow path, chose the broad way, 
and by form of charter proclaimed it a royal road. Following the 
Royal Society, established in proud isolation, came the Royal Academy 
in similar guise. The double event marks an almost deliberate sabotage 
of the old cloister. True, the English habitations of these representa¬ 
tive institutes of science and of art stand side by side in adjacent blocks 
of the same quadrangular building. But as to whether this dwelling 
together be a sign of spiritual union, or of common bondage to a State 
landlord, opinions may differ. On the former supposition, it would 
seem we are approaching the long-delayed renewal of a civic vision \ 

on the latter, receding from it. 

By this historic divorce of knowledge from morals and beauty, and 
consequently from vision, the universities were quite unprepared to 
fulfil their proper office in the development of the new era which came 
to a climax in the Industrial Revolution. If they had kept alive and 
developed the finer spirit of the old cloister, the universities would 
have lent themselves to the understanding of the Industrial Revolution, 
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and would have laboured to humanise its activities. Instead they, for 
the most part (and with some notable individual exceptions amongst 
academic teachers), made an elaborate pretence of ignoring the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution and all its works ; a self-protective device of decaying 
cloisters, in which Oxford magnificently excelled. 

True, the German universities made a superb effort in the nineteenth 
century to redeem the Great Refusal of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. But this belated movement accepted and then stereotyped 
the current dogma of unrelated specialisms, and so implicitly rejected 
that doctrine of life ascendant over matter, which scholastic philosophy 
took over from theology when the universities began the work of 
adapting the doctrine to modern needs. In following this Teutonic 
initiative the other universities continued also the arid custom of 
separating science, philosophy, and theology from each other by 
incommensurable terminologies. And be it said, Oxford, though 
among the latest in readmitting science to acadenuc halls, was perhaps 
least subservient to the dogma of unrelated specialisms. 

But whatever be the attempts at common assemblage of all branches 
of knowledge, nothing in the nature of a working co-ordination has, 
so far, been reached or even seriously attempted in the universities. 
How remote, then, we seem to be from that concrete synthesis which, 
by reason of its closeness to life, is adapted to the emotional and 
aesthetic purposes of inner vision. The resulting isolation of science 
from sanctity, of knowledge from worship, of power from grace, has 
this for one of its many consequences. The pioneers of knowledge 
tend to look to the future ; the cultivators of vision, to the past. 
Threatened by the horns of this dilemma, devotees of the vision 
integral must needs suffer from poverty of material and misdirection 
of purpose ; for the vision integral is nothing if not an impassioning 
of the life-impulse to crowd the best of the past into the present, and 
so advance into the future fully panoplied for mastery of environment. 

Hence has come about the break-up of the cloistral problem and 
dispersal of its fragments into other hands than those of its academic 
heirs. Even the sense of a concrete living unity, here and now in 
things emotional, intellectual, and aesthetic, was for a time well-nigh 
lost. Where the voice of the cloister had been, there a very babel of 
tongues arose. Yet great things were achieved, as it were, extra- 
murally. The qualities of specialisation have told no less than its 
defects. Note, for instance, the modern triumphs of orchestral and 
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chamber music, of romantic and poetic literature, of painting and 
sculpture, of field and laboratory science, of decorative and applied 
arts. The human spirit specialising in each of these several aspects 
of unity, continues, as it were, instinctively, a sense of purposive 
integrity sufficient to attain in its own particular way to a deepening 
intensification of the inner life, with corresponding enrichment of 
the outer through concrete expressions. As each of these fields of 
creative endeavour becomes incorporated in the body of the university, 
a signal advance is made towards renewal of the cloistral spirit. 

III. The way to Vision through Arts and Crafts. 

Scientist, writer, and here and there even composer, architect, and 
artist, have each of them after an age-long ostracism been somewhat 
grudgingly readmitted into the academic circle. But though in it, 
they are hardly as yet of it; while as for the artist-craftsman, he 
remains practically an outsider. But this exclusion of the more 
individualized workshop is peculiarly unfortunate. It starves the 
TQjjversity of fertile contacts with the folk and their life \ it tends to 
promote professional associations which stereotype existing separations, 
and fix the corresponding limitations of mind. Already proposals are 
discussed by a group of thinking artists, reflective craftsmen, and civic 
architects for an independent Craft College of their own—to be sure, 
a useful, even necessary institution. But when they go on to propose 
(as they have done) a Craft University, it may be pointed out that they 
are on the way towards confirming and stereotyping a separation 
already disastrous to their own larger purpose. To continue the three- 
cornered feud which has raged for centuries between art, intellect, 
and industry, is further to obstruct the long-delayed coming of a 
spiritual power efficient because quick with an integral vision of life. 
Academic rostrum and craftsman’s bench should be as lovers, each 
evoking in the other a complementary vision of fulfilment. Without 
symbolic imagery, synthesis is empty of vital content ; without a 
living synthesis, imagery does not compose into vision. And in order 
that synthesis and imagery may fertilise each other, they must dwell 

together in an impassioned amity. 

The artist-craftsman, on his side, taken at his highest reach, is, perhaps 
more than any other single type, fitted both as teacher and student to 
bring into the academic world what it most needs to save it from the 
sophistries of endowed leisure. The spontaneous tuition of nature 
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and its associated handicrafts is no less vital to clear and constructive 
thought than to intensity and purity of emotion, as the history of 
creative intellect shows, even if it be not an axiom of life* True, the 
artist-craftsman of recent times has suffered immurement in a work¬ 
shop largely devitalized because isolated from rustic origins, traditions, 
and impulses. One of the consequent penalties is this : capricious 
elaboration of ornament tends to replace the design which is beauty 
because it expresses the harmonious adaptation of its material to an 
integral purpose. 

To make the artist-craftsman’s workshop once again a fountain of 
vision, manifestly something more than rustic renewal is needed. 
The mind of the artificer must be furnished with a synthetic equip¬ 
ment. If hands are to fashion their material into imagery of the vision 
integral, the spirit must be oriented towards unity. The mistake of 
those who founded the Arts and Crafts Movement, it is easy in the 
sequel to see, was to suppose that arousal of a backward-looking 
tradition could be sufficient unto these high purposes. Those devoted 
pioneers inadequately recognised the vital condition of making the 
artist-craftsman, as nature intended him to be, the representative on 
earth of the Divine Artificer. We can discern in the light of their 
experiment what more is needed. By definitely planned co-ordination, 
his workshop must be brought into relation with a living cloister on 
one side and an opulent city life on the other. As a first practical step 
to that end there should be organized a full-circuited give and take 
between university and workshop. 

Tradition has assigned to the artist-craftsman a mediating role between 
the speculative and the practical impulse. He occupies a pivotal 
position between the contemplative life of the cloister and the active 
life of the city. Between these two poles of the creative world, the 
artist-craftsman is assuredly one of the most vital and indispensable 
of all traditional conduits. Does he not march fairly close on the 
heels of the priest himself ? Intimate indeed is the connection of 
these two intermediaries between the soul’s laboratory in the cloister 
and its expression in public and private life. The thaumaturgy of the 
priest needs for its efficient working a conjunction of ancillary instru¬ 
ments in lay hands. But the apparatus and symbolism of arousal 
used by dramatist, painter, sculptor, touch us only intermittently* 
And the same is true of poet and singer as they are to-day. The 
quickening presence of all these other lay colleagues of the priest is 
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but occasional in our homes. The artist-craftsman, on the other 
hand, is with us all the time. The reaction of his personality on our 
minds and hearts is pervasive and goes on continuously. To him is, 
or would be in a well-ordered community, committed the office of 
literally fashioning the furniture and the garments of our lives. In 
him there lies latent a creative power which can impart to any place 
or material, given unreservedly into his hands, a dignity that rises to 
the level of sanctity as his handwork evokes our day-dreaming impulse 
and shapes it to vision. But how to secure that this awakening of the 
soul is towards a vision of life that is neither merely archaic nor simply 
idle, that is not a tempting to debased gratifications, predatory 
instincts, desire of domination, or seductions of pride ? There, to 
be sure, is the negative of a cultural problem whose positive is evocation 
of the vision verifiable in mind and therefore viable in life. 

These large questions, though they raise still larger ones, yet do, we 
may hope, by their mere formulation make an advance towards 
solution. They afford a perspective for bringing into relation things 
that have drifted out of focus. Art, education, literature, science, 
philosophy, religion, come into focus as they join hands for stirring 
into activity the joyous consciousness of a lifting vision. And as 
they unite for the making of an environment which is the realization 
of that vision, do industry and commerce, the energies of health, the 
policies of statecraft come into focus. In so far as there is any master 
clue to the needed orchestration, it resides perhaps in the vital qualities 
of beauty. Everywhere throughout animate nature a relative 
perfection of adaptation between organism and environment towards 
the integrative purpose of life is marked by that mysterious enhance¬ 
ment of inner well-being we call beauty. Nature s starnp of 
approval ” is the biologist^s estimate of beauty’s survival-value in the 
organic process ; and when the most widely read of modern philoso¬ 
phers defined beauty as the promise of happiness, he discerned the 
same process at work in the heart of man. The ugliness imposed on 
our environment by- the Machine Industry is at once the symptom of 
Nature’s disapproval and man’s implicit denial of vital integrity, 
when he subordinates life to circumstance. Hence the spiritual 
fallacy on which the pecuniary culture has reared its tottering edifice. 
It is a belief that the title-deeds of beauty, like a seat in the House o 
Lords, can be bought; and that joyousness of vision may be won 
like a prize in a lottery. Given these fundamental illusions, then the 
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confusions, wastes, frictions, futilities, reversions, perversions of our 
current civilization become, in a measure, explicable as the random 
charges of an infuriated cow, driven by an upset in the balance of the 
inner life, to seek relief and redress anyhow and at no matter what 
cost. How different the creative rhythms of Beauty’s joyous 
joustings I 

Beauty like an archangel comes 
To front the battle spears ; 

Amid his trumpets and his drums, 

His golden cuirassiers, 

The great archangel Beauty comes 
Against the hates and fears. 

He leaves his carven courts ; untrod 
His paven lazulites. 

Leader of armies is the god 

And Fountain-head of Knights ; 

For fields of iron mailed and shod. 

He calls his acolytes. 

LrO 1 through the pillars of the East 
The victor moves to-day, 

Joyous as for a marriage feast 
Or some soft masque of May. 

Thou dazzling rider of the East, 

Scatter the dark away. • 



IV. The Meaning of a Liberal Culture. 


If it is along the path of beauty that nature would lead man to mastery 
through vision, it follows that the artist-craftsman is intended as one 
of her chief guides. For is he not endowed, as we perceive from the 
supreme creations of the great masters, with latent power to rlimh 
from the base to the summit of life ? Make these assumptions and we 
return with more definite clue to the question of how this latency 
may be awakened into fullest activity. Approaching that problem 
from the side of the craftsman, many, perhaps most, would answer by 
calling for two things—^improvements in technical education and 
addition thereto of a “ liberal culture.” To say nothing for the 
moment in criticism of the ” technical education ” thus demanded, 
yet relevance to the issue before us (that of a renovated cloister in a 
renascent city) impels further consideration of what is meant by a 
“ liberal culture.” The aim is usually defined as an all-round levdUng 
up towards a crowning university standard. It becomes 


* Battle-song of Beauty ’* in Rachel Annand Tabor’s 




Vine. (Elkin Mathews.) 
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imperative to inquire precisely what this university standard is in 
reality as well as appearance, and clear views on that may prove an 
aid to conceiving how it might be improved. The significance of 
university “ values ” in shaping the vision of life, which animates the 
cultivated world, will not be questioned. How the university reflects 
its cultural scheme all down the educational scale in adaptation to 
public, secondary, and elementary school is well known to students 

of our examinational system. 

As an organ of thought the university has first of all to be judged. 
Now in the nineteenth century there was one field in which clear and 
sound thinking was supremely called for by the need of the times. 

It was the field of social affairs. Who in Great Britain were the men 
that did the serious and original thinking about the social movement ? 
Their names would include, to mention them in historic order, Robert 
Owen, Thomas Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, John 
Ruskin, and possibly Alfred Russell Wallace in his later years. And 
many would add the names of George Eliot and Matthew Arnold, 
some also that of Jeremy Bentham, who so curiously straddled two 
centuries. To be sure, innumerable observers and thinkers have 
contributed something more or less original to this, that, or the other 
aspect of the social problem. But towards that problem in its entirety 
or its fundamentals who else, in the English-speaking world, than those 
ixientioned have made a first-rate contribution ? 

Five of them were, so to speak, never inside a university. Of the 
others, four went through the academic mill as youths and left college 
with this difference from the ruck of graduates—^they knew that they 
were uneducated, and therefore promptly proceeded to put themselves 
to other and non-academic schools. Matthew Arnold is the only one 
of them all who could be claimed as an academic thinker, and his 
name is perhaps the least certain of inclusion in the 

* ^ * 1 

social thinkers. Carlyle only returned to the university for a single 
day, to deliver an old man’s message to youth. Ruskin was called 
to a chair in Oxford ; and the upshot has been described with pardon¬ 
able exaggeration in the assertion that he was “ drummed out of the 
university,” when they discovered he had been doing some social 

thinking of a very unconventional kind. 

It may be objected that failure to think out the social question is not 

a fair test of the universities as organs of thought. It may ^ ^ 

that the proper field of academic thought is that of philosophy. Well, 
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let US test the university standard in that field* There are four 
Englishmen, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, and Spencer, and one Scotsman^ 
Hume, of world-wide eminence in modern philosophy. And to these 
ought perhaps to be added the Irishman Berkeley. They all did their 
thinking outside the universities, and in antagonism to the academic 
thought of their day. Berkeley, to be sure, is a partial, exception to 
the first portion of the statement. Hume tried for a university chair. 
Needless to say, he was rejected. 

But with the exception of Spencer, all these six philosophers of the 
first order lived before the days of university reform. And in justifica¬ 
tion of the nineteenth-century academic reawakening it may be urged 
that the one contemporary Englishman of pre-eminence in philosophy 
has earned his reputation as a university teacher. True, and recently 
an occasion arose of testing the practical value of his thought. The 
bully of Europe attacked, knocked down, and proceeded to trample 
on the little boy, Belgium. Thousands of English youths flew to the 
rescue. The pre-eminent philosopher was ready with his counsel of 
guidance and his word of encouragement. He mounted his rostrum 
and proclaimed an exhortation which might fairly be summarized as 
follows : Don’t ! Don’t touch the bully ! Give him time to reflect ; 
he will come to his senses and think better of it.” 

Is this an unfair test ? Then try another. One of the most thoughtful 
of women writers appropriately seized the occasion of the present 
moral crisis to inquire into the foundations of idealism. Her book 
was placed for review in the hands of the same leading academic 
philosopher by the editor of our most serious weekly journal. What 
was the philosopher’s pronouncement ? What gem of matured 
wisdom had he to offer in support of an idealistic faith shaken by a 
sequence of disasters to civilization ? His pronouncement was some¬ 
what on these lines : ** Here is a book of philosophy which is not at 
all bad as the work of an amateur. But it is vitiated by ignorance of 
one vital truth : this author does not seem to be aware that it is a pure 
accident of human mentality that man, instead of remembering the 
past and looking forward to the future, does not do just the reverse.” 
Such are the futilities of academic thought—^whether jocular or serious 
does not matter ; they equally well illustrate the fatal tendency of 
university philosophy, when in merely abstract relations with nature^ 
and labour, to run to an arid scholasticism even in the hands of ai! 
thinker of genius. liS 
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Turn now from criticism to appreciation. Look at the universities 
in a way that is direct and simple, that gives an all-round view. You 
see each university as a group of professional schools, united by a 
common course of “ liberal culture.’* Admittedly there is in the 
three ancient professions of academic tradition those of Divinity, 
Law, Medicine—some quality of catholicity, some degree of educa¬ 
tional generality, which relates them to the unity of life and letters. 

In the Faculty of Arts is made manifest this common ground of 
humanity. Such is the picture of academic perfection as originally 
painted. Subsequent events, to be sure, have somewhat marred its 
outlines, but the scheme of values fairly holds its own. There is at 
least a putative integrity in the university ideal. 

Now there has grown up outside the universities a whole body of 
professional and technical schools, such as those of the fine and applied 
arts, music, and technology. In ranking both popular and recondite, 
these fall short of the professional schools of academic tradition. 
Against the former is levelled a certain allegation of narrowness in 
outlook. Specifically, the criticism would seem to be that the newer 
professional and technical schools do not show forth a vision of felicity 
or develop a doctrine of life adequate to the demands of a liberal 
culture.” In reply to this criticism, an apologist of these newer 
schools would doubtless point to the civic architect, the creative 
sculptor, the imaginative painter, the operatic composer, the public 
singer, the craftsman-designer, the bridge-building engineer. All 
these, he might well exclaim, surely answer your tests of cultural 
fitness no less satisfactorily than the divine, the lawyer, the physician. 
Doubtless ; but the fact is undeniable that from none of these newer 
professions and occupations, nor even from all of them together, has 
so far emanated a vision of life and a doctrine of man and his world, 
comparable to those which have come from the older academic pro¬ 
fessions. The great culture doctrines of the Faith, the State, and the 
Organism, we owe to the respective traditions of Divinity, Law, and 
Medicine. And each makes its appeal through imagery and symbolism, 
which speak at once to the outer eye and the inner vision. In the 
priest’s ideal of spiritual perfection there reside arcane powers of 
arousal. The physician’s vision of radiant health calls insistently to 
all. The lawyer’s picture of Centralized Power has everywhere its 
multitudes of practising devotees who as taxpayers make their 
sacrifices with regularity and abundance, if somewhat grudging y. 
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Suppose that they recognized and admitted their alleged cultural 
deficiency. How would the newer professions set about the finding 
of a remedy ? Remembering that union is strength they might first 
search out and define common grounds of achievement and aspiration 
for the bringing together of all their many and varied activities. Clearly 
the linkage must far transcend “ trade union ” interests as currently 
understood. It must be a definite and concrete community not only 
of these several professions and occupations, but of them all with their 
fellow citizens. Some element or principle of creative unanimity 
would be the object of their quest. And at least it must not fall below 
the standard set by divine, lawyer-politician, and physician. The 
first of these has its religious picture of “ the kingdom of heaven ” ; 
the second his political picture of impassioned State citizenship ; the 
third his vital picture of a thaumaturgic vis medicatrix naturce. These 
three synthetic conceptions and the visions that enshrine them are the 
spiritual links that bind these older professions to the lettered public ; 
and so, seemingly, impart justification to claims of superior status by 
the originators, exponents, practitioners of the respective culture 
systems. 

V. The Ideal of Civic Perfection. 

Now there is a field of human culture that may be called natural in 
the sense that its flowers of personality are rooted in the soil and 
tradition of locality. Fortunately for the newer professions and 
occupations the older ones are far from having pre-empted this whole 
field. There is ample space still left on the university campus. 
Thereon may be built the institutes of a synthetic culture which has 
behind it a tradition, we may almost say an academic one, older and 
more magistral even than those of Divinity, Law, and Medicine. 
These three old-estabUshed academic professions are conventionally 
unified in the Faculty of Arts. But has not this alleged unity of aii 
Arts curriculum long since become so tenuous of reality, so vaguely 
abstract as to lend itself almost as readily to the purposes and the 
values of the pecuniary culture of the business world as to those of the 
Christian culture of the churches, the juristic culture of statecraft, 
the vital culture of medicine ? If, however, we go back to the heyday 
of Greek thought and achievement we find there was one single concrete 
and definite community which was at once religious, political, and 
vital. That community was the city. Have not the moving historic 
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unities we call civilizations arisen all of them from definite cities 
themselves the ripening fruit of regions fitted to produce that par¬ 
ticular kind of human culture ? The passion that was Jerusalem ; 
the beauty that was Athens ; the grandeur that was Rome ; the marvel 
that was Medician Florence—all testify to the creative unanimity of 
a culture that is at once regional and human, and therefore civic in its 
proper concrete sense. 

By some curious turn of history as yet unexplained, almost unexplored, 
by historian, philosopher, or evolutionist, the city in this Greek sense 
has practically dropped out of religion and out of politics, while as 
for modern science of conventional order the city has not yet come 
within its field of observation, still less of vision. 

The perfected city has been relegated by the divine to the next world, 
and the lawyer-politician has merged it in the State. But the city is, 
or should be, to architect, sculptor, painter, musician, craftsman, what 
her house is to the woman, his palace to the nobleman, his convent to 
the abbot, his cathedral to the bishop : in each case a thing designed 
to express, maintain, and exhibit the harmony of soul that issues from 
concordance of technical aptitudes, personal qualities, and social 
functions. Such harmony of soul as the community of citizens attains 
is manifested and measured in the grace and beauty of their city. The 
more gracious and beautiful the city, the more is honour, reward, 
employment offered to those skilled in calling forth harmony of soul 
by adaptations of people and place that enhance life. To dignify and 
adorn cities is to magnify the office of architect, sculptor, painter, 
musician, craftsman, not because it provides them with remunerative 
work, but because it reveals to the rest of us the truth that grace and 
beauty are ultimate tests of success for each one in his own mode of 
livelihood whatever it be. That is a truth very apt to be overlooked by 
lawyer-politician, and even by physician and priest. How easily the 
political orator in his flights of rhetoric forgets the simple facts and 
relations of people and place ^ the divine rightly exhorts us to transcend 
place and climb the heights of life, but leaves us suspended in the 
empyrean unless mindful of the return journey to earth ; the physician 
lapses into the contrary defect when in prescribing for our ailments 
he forgets that the body is something more than a chemical laboratory. 
Qn the other hand, how impossible for architect, sculptor, painter, 
musician, craftsman ever to forget or overlook the twofold character 
of life as an adaptation between people and place, for in every case they 
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appeal to people by an operation on some material or aspect of place. 
Yet in point of fact the practitioners of these arts and crafts do habitually 
fall short of civic vision. The chief reason for this lack of integral 
achievement on their part is doubtless the constant violation of civic 
integrity under our twin modes of “ liberal ” and pecuniary culture. 
WTell-nigh without exception are the makers of beauty asked to furnish 
their apparatus of arousal individually and piecemeal; and moreover, 
too often, for semblance of enhancement in persons and institutions, 
in Church and State, fixed in some stage of arrest on the way to fulfil¬ 
ment. Custom ordains it so. But this custom is imposed on the 
practitioners of arts and crafts by patrons who adhere to the traditions 
of a “ liberal culture ” or some one of its mimetic pecuniary disguises. 
Rarely is architect called upon for civic design, sculptor or painter for 
scheme of civic adornments, musician for civic festival. And almost 
never in modern times is appeal made to the corporation of artists or 
of craftsmen for any other public purpose than the rudimentary one 

of charity. 

Assuredly there are signs of renewing civic appeal to the corporate 
spirit of art. Throughout the country the public schools of arts and 
crafts are gradually adapting themselves to local needs, regional 
traditions, and civic purposes. Well-known examples ai'e furniture 
designing in the Shoreditch School of Art; carpet designing in the 
Axminster school; lace designing in the Taunton school; pottery 
designing in the Stoke-on-Trent school. Here and elsewhere teachers 
and pupils are uniting with craftsmen and manufacturers in developing 
schools of design for local industries of regional tradition. Glasgow 
School of Art has gone a step further. In decorating the district 
libraries of the city, its art students are advancing from industrial 
design towards the supreme art of civic design. And if design in 
general be the economy of vision, how can we put to the art student 
his problem of civic design ? Perhaps the best way is not to put it 
at all. Let it grow and come into being as product of interplay between 
city and student. Let him perambulate the city till its streets and 
quarters, its views and vistas, possess his soul. Let him range its 
mysteries in synoptic gaze from towers and high places, at dawn and 
gloaming. Then in the dream-play of his sleeping hours and waking 
meditations will the spirit of the city 'communicate visions of the 
might-be. But the vigilant economies of home, workshop, countmg- 
house, and council chamber must also be brought into the reckoning. 


THE ACADEMIC AND THE TECHNIC 


The school of civic design needs its vital linkage with the school of 
economics on its left; but not less insistently with the school of letters 
on its right. In a well-organized city its school of civic design would 
mediate and modulate between civic institutes of the humanities and 
those of the applied sciences. So might the city be served by critical 
yet visioning eyes, and experimental yet constructive hands. To 
condense all this into a formula let us submit a working definition of 
civic design for provisional use by Art students concerned to 
correlate their ethics with their economics, and both with religious 
inspiration. Take it as the fruit of technical skill, which after due 
study of the city as it is, has been, and may be, and after meditative 
exercises in cloistral seclusion, draws plans, sections, elevations, 
perspectives, towards making the vision integral come true in some 
particular house, building, street, or what not of structural detail or 

general composition. 

To be sure, observational and practical studies of this sort, alternating 
with the ordered tranquilities of contemplation, are not as yet con¬ 
spicuous in municipal schools of art. But they are needed to co¬ 
ordinate, complement, and vitalize to higher activity all the existing 
ragmentary schools of art design, craft design, and industrial design. 

The universities, with all their defects of abstraction and aloofness 
from their respective cities, are advancing nearer to this idea of civic 
design than the schools of arts, crafts, and technologies. The latter 
have, some of them, established sub-schools of architecture, but none 
apparently have gone farther, while at least two of the universities have 
built a bridge between town and gown by new academic departures 
called schools of town-planning and civic design. Therein they study 
and plan improvements in transport, markets, and communications , 
in factories, warehouses, and shops ; better housing, firier public 
buildings, more dignified streets, nobler “ civic centres ” and the 
groupings, adornments, furnishings that used to be conceived separately 
as appertaining to “ civic art.” The planning of culture institutes, of 
public gardens, parks, park-ways, and even park-systems ; the layout 
of town extensions, of new garden towns, and even the reshaping of 
existing town plans and the repair of dilapidated cities ; all these things 
are subjects of study and objects of construction. The modes and 
working of urban life in the past and the present also engage their 
attention. Hence is growing up in these new academic schools a pure 
and applied science of cities in evolution, which begins to incorporate 
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older studies of the history and processes of civilization, and in turn 
contributes to them a quality of concreteness and vitality, for lack of 
which “ philosophies of history ” have in the past been sadly sterile. 
But where in all these studies and activities, taken even in their totality, 
is to be found that vision integral without whose inspiration and guid¬ 
ance the civic designer cannot be presumed adequately to start work ? 
Pictures in detail and in outline of a city in all its manifold parts and 
aspects, its organs and systems, its modes of being and becoming, of 
decay and renewal, may be drawn and put side by side. But how to 
secure that these several pictures compose into a vision which reveals 
the spirit of the city on its way to an opulent fulfilment ? That, may 
be, is a secret of subtle alchemy lying hidden in the deeps of inter¬ 
action between the personality of city and citizen. Academic schools 
of town-planning, we must remember, are but in their first generation. 
It is something that, already, through them the novice can enter the 
narthex of a renewing temple of vision. Their successors no doubt 
will show the way of initiation through nave to sanctuary. Meantime 
enquire into other resources adapted to the integrating of vision, and 
therefore to advancement of civic design. There are professional and 
semi-professional associations which have recreated, for these times, 
the guild ideal by a happy blending of technical aptitudes with the 
bread and butter motive and the cathedral spirit. Going further than 
the old guild some of these associations approach even to renovation 
of the Friary. Collectively they hold immense reserves of sacrificial 
enthusiasm not at all vapourish but skilled and illuminated. Then 
why not draw freely on these reserves of social initiative ? But to 
make the most of them for cloistral renewal and its practical harvest, 
other pieces must be simultaneously moved on the regional chessboard. 
To campaign for the triple objective of Vision, Design, Economy, in 
unison, there is needed nothing less than the strategy of a Friedenspiel. 
Let us boldly sketch some of the larger moves speculatively open to a 
sociological player intent on a commonsense deploying of available 
human forces. What we propose is an exercise in the game of imagina¬ 
tive synthesis, which someday will become a customary rehearsal for 
practical experiment in synergies morally equivalent to war. 





Chapter X. 

# 

CIVIC DESIGN. 

I. A Laboratory Research in Social Science. 

It is perhaps not unfair to say that the two most striking advances 
made in recent years towards a science of cities and an art of civic 
design have come neither from the universities nor from municipal 
or technical colleges. Both approaches have been made by architects 
and artist-craftsmen working in detachment from official traditions. 
Consider first the scientific contribution. It came about as a war- 
relief measure. How to provide sustenance for a large number of 
brother architects disengaged by cessation of civil building ? That 
was the problem set to the corporation of architects by the outbreak 
of war in 1914. If a scheme of collective activity could be devised 
at once technical and cultural, that would be an ideal solution, since 
proceeding in the spirit of the guild at its best. It was no accident 
but in the nature of things that such a scheme was conceived, planned 
and executed. In the person of Mr. H. V. Lanchester was available 
a mind not only open to the Regional Survey movement, but qualified 
for so architectonic an application of it by the richness of experience 
and catholicity of contacts enjoyed by a master-craftsman (to translate 
“ architect ” into English) who is also an artist and a thinker. “ Let 
us direct the thoughts of our unemployed members to the problems 
of the Civic Survey and engage their energies on its methodological 
tasks.” That was in effect Mr. Lanchester’s counsel heartily adopted 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects. There resulted an 
organised research carried out on a truly magnificent scale. Through¬ 
out four years, concerted groups of architects gave themselves un¬ 
reservedly to the pursuit of pure and applied science in a field perhaps 
needing more than any other, direct illumination by the understanding 
eye. The first object of these investigators was a systematic observa¬ 
tion of city life, in its factual aspects, modes of working, institutional 
and social forms, conditions of health and disease, and so forth. Open- 
air observations on the spot, alternating with documentary investiga^ 
tion, visits of inspection and personal interviews, were the means of 
accumulating the necessary data. There was next the question how 
to set down in orderly fashion the facts and the processes, and impart 
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to their presentment the vividness, clarity, quantitative precision, 
concise objectivity which we associate with architectural draftsman¬ 
ship. Alike in the problems of method and m execution of the Surveys, 
a fertile co-operation between the Institute of Architects and the 
Town-planning Departments of the universities of London and 
Liverpool prefigured new combinations that may count for much in 
the future. But the basis of the needed methodological solution was 
already given in the tradition, brief though it be, established by the 
regional survey movement. To map the observed data of rural and 
civic surveys, as far as may be on the sheets of the ordnance survey 
is more than a convention of technique. It is a condition of scientific 
method. Its rigorous prosecution implies continuity between the 
social and the natural sciences and so makes a vital move for synthesis. 
This mapping is indeed a first step of sociology towards that definite 

of human organisms ivith their respective environments, 
of population with place, even of inner with outer, which assure 
their treatment as processes of life and not as abstractions from life. 
By many ingenious extensions and adaptations of this cartography 
of social science, the Royal Institute of British Architects produced 
several hundred sheets which record the observations of their in¬ 
vestigators and present them graphically in colour on a topographic 
background drawn to scale and where need be, showing relief by 
contour lines or shading. The result is a unique product of scientific 
analysis mated to artistic re-composition. For the first time, it is 
possible to see “ by inspection,” as mathematicians say, a series of 
modern cities—Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Bradford, Greater 
London,—as each a unity of place and people interacting in ways 
definitely dissected out and put together again by graphic synthesis. 
The sheets, when publicly exhibited as a collection, in the winter of 
1920, appealed at once to lovers of art, students of scientific method, 
social workers, municipal officials, civic magnates. But most of all 
perhaps did they appeal to those who would wean sociologists from 
their abstract traditions, their pre-occupations with primitive com¬ 
munities or past forms of complex societies, their addiction to the 
written word, the second-hand statement, the indoors habit, and win 
them to direct and concrete studies of the facts and processes of current 
civilisations observable in the city life around us. 


As the contemplative spectator walked round this Survey in the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries, trying to focus a general impression, perhaps thia 
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thought came uppermost : here was a beginning that might well 
repeat the history of the British Geological Survey. That, like this, 
issued from a combination of the speculative and the practical impulse. 

It originated in the desire of men interested in geology both theoretical 
and practical, for an exploration of their field, factual, systematic, 
thoroughgoing. Then, as now, the pioneering was done by personal 
initiative and group enthusiasm. But before long there grew up a 
geologically educated community extending far beyond the original 
circle ; and to meet this larger need, a public organisation of the 
geological survey took over, continued and developed the work of the 
pioneers. True there survive large numbers of educated people to-day 
who cannot read a geological map, and so are unaware that it has a 
value for vision as well as a utility for science, industry, hygiene, and 
social well-being. They deny themselves the window it opens on 
the apocalypse of nature. And many there are also who decline the 
complementary revelation of the anthropologist's window upon man’s 
drama in nature. That presentment gains in clearness and vividness 
as anthropologists increasingly make it visible on the geographer’s map. 
To the book-educated people, civic survey sheets do not appeal ; nor 
vnll they take it as anything but metaphor if you affirm that this survey 
process is a cleaning of windows through which we see but darkly the 
ways of man in civilisation. Yet assuredly we regain the lost art of 
inner vision, as we learn to see the outer world of man and nature in 
their unity of being and becoming. And to this consummation 
approach is made, as we discover by experimental effort how to extend 
the cartographic synthesis of geographer, geologist, naturalist and 
anthropologist into a larger whole in which can be incorporated a 
similar graphic presentment of man in civilisation. And that in a 
word means civic surveys. Meanwhile the seats of authority in church 
and state, in schools, colleges and universities are for the most part 
occupied by persons who because their education is of books, suffer 
arrest in development of vision, since that grows by enlargement and 
correlation of inner with outer seeing. Not immediate, therefore, 
is the prospect of the Civic Survey coming to its full development and 
use after the fashion of the Geological Survey. 

II, An Experiment in Social Art. 

It will be asked precisely wherein do the observations, records, 
mappings, reflections, valuings, of these surveying architects bring 
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nearer the ** vision integral and consequent higher mastery of civic 
design ? The question is cruciaL To focus the issue, conceive each 
group of surveying architects as a body of men turning aside from 
professional occupation to become student-citizens and continuing 
to practice that habit of life and mind for some years on end. Translate 
this social process into terms of more spiritual content and the perspec¬ 
tive changes. We see the surveying architects without ceasing to be 
members of their “ trade-union (called a “ royal institute ” because 
founded in the “ renaissance ” tradition, though simultaneous ia 
origin with the trade-union movement of revolutionary ” tradition) 
giving themselves to studies of the advanced kind called in academic 
phrase post-graduate. We see them submitting for a period to a 
discipline of life detached from the more material and economic 
impulses ; but that is to undergo a degree of novitiate training in a 
certain order of cloister. We see them without ceasing to be citizens 
of a particular city (at least in the case of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Bradford) steeping themselves in the sheer humanities by 
contemplating the processes that make and maintain, elevate and 
depress, the life of homes, streets, workshops, factories, markets, 
institutions, associations. 

Now enquire what is or might be the resultant of these various depar¬ 
tures from customary modes of thought and activity. Does it not 
imply a higher spiritual potential in the surveying architects with 
corresponding social reactions towards an all-round rise in cultural 
voltage. It means a renewal of the cloister by more intimate associa¬ 
tion with the spiritual needs of contemporary life ; it means, or should 
mean, that the trade-union transcends its customary life and acquires 
the spirit of the Guild ; that the university, in the measure of its 
participating in the general re-adjustment, begins to interact with its 
city in an enlarging fertility of communitary interests. In short it 
means a plenishing of the nund with constituent imagery, thought^ 
emotion, needed for integral vision of the city. 

Against these generalisations two criticisms may be urged ; first, 

that they altogether outrun the facts of the case ; and next that the 

civic survey is too cold and unimpassioned a process to effect the snrigl 

transmutations indicated ; that it lacks the emotional warmth needed 

to fuse the mental pictures given by science into a compelling visidh 

of life, quick to arouse devotion and stir the heart to deeds 
militant faith. 
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To the first criticism the reply is an admission that the proffered 
interpretation does outrun the facts of the case if the germinal interplay 
set up between city and citizen by the architects survey be taken as a 
finished endeavour instead of an experimental beginning towards 
long-delayed re-adjustment between the speculative and the practical 
impulse. The answer to the second criticism is not so easy. But it 
may be remarked, to begin with, that the white light of synthesis 
generates more of passionate drive and emotional lift than can be 
realised by those without its habitual experience. There is, however, 
no need to stress the creative power of intellectual incandescence. 
Appeal can be made to other resources which received dramatic illustra¬ 
tion at the very same time. As if to supplement the science of the 
architects’ civic survey, there occurred a simultaneous event which 
may be termed its art equivalent. While, during the early phase of 
the war, a laboratory research in social science was proceeding at the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries in Conduit Street, a laboratory experiment in social 
art was being worked out at Burlington House in Piccadilly. For 
this purpose the galleries of the Academy were lent to the Arts and 
Crafts Society. Their exhibition made under stress and stimulus 
of war also signalised the election by that Society of a President resolved 
not only to continue, but also to develop, the initiative and labours of 
his great predecessor, William IVIorris. A clue to IVIr. Henry AA/^ilson s 
presidential policy in general and to this particular exhibition was 
given at its entrance by a pictured adaptation of Trafalgar Square 
towards a civic centre of finer dignity, and more evident tranquillity. 
From that civic suggestion one could guess the nature of the problem 
posed by the new President to his Society and to himself. It was 
perhaps something after this order * how without letting go any 
advance already gained, to pass on from the ideal of the person dignified 
and the house beautiful, to comprehensive vision of the city stamped 
with beauty as sign manual of an efficiency at once vital and economic ? 

By way of a provisional contribution to this issue of transition from 
a standpoint mainly personal and domestic to a civic one, the Exhibition 
itself in its conception, planning and design was presumably offered. 
Let us recall then, something of its rich Variety in unity. True, the 
resonant civic note struck at the portal died away into the faintness of 
muffled music as the spectator on entering found himself amongst 
exhibits grouped round an immense stretch of Morris tapestry, which 
presented the Arthurian legend as Burne Jones saw it. But these and 
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like exhibits had been gathered in commemorative honour of the 
founders and pioneers of the movement, and of necessity, therefore, 
the objects displayed an inspiration drawn, for the most part, from 
romantic memories. In a sense the next section also continued the 
Morris tradition, for it was devoted to textiles. But the of 

presentment was original. The theme was not a cycle of legendary 
lore but a cycle of folk-life and work. Unity of treatment was gained 
by making the exhibits themselves tell the story of the textile art in 
its customary round of occupations and achievements. There were 
craftsmen in the flesh working at looms, which under the spectator’s 
eyes performed the miracle of converting bunched strings of coloured 
threads into fabrics of amazing pattern. There were samples of 
finished fabrics illustrating in their wonders of texture, wealth of 
colour, beauty of design, the weaver’s mystic power to cheer the heart, 
calm the mind and dignify the body. Again, the rustic sources of 
these textile marvels were not forgotten. Round the walls of this 
section ran a vivid pictorial frieze, which showed forth the tale of wool 
and cotton from their beginnings in pasture and plough up to their 
conveyance into urban mills to be spun into threads for the dexterous 
fingers or the ingenious machines of the weaver. Indicated in the 
frieze also was the return movement from urban loom to moor and 
field. But here artistic licence had ventured upon a departure from 
current practice. The weaver’s thaumaturgy of life-enhancement was 
displayed not in Bond Street windows but on the backs of shepherd 
and ploughman and their women and children. 


It was impossible for the moderately observant spectator to leave tbia 
textile section without carrjdng away a mental picture of Economy as 
the artist-craftsman sees the working of things. The impression is 
of scenes in a drama. The players are engaged in unfolding a plot. 
Its denouement is made evident when there appears on the weaver’s 
web a thing of beauty, clearly a joy for ever and a utility for a time. 
This artist-cr^tsman’s vision of a technodrama invites comparison 
wth the engineer’s workshop picture of struggling Titans haunte d 
by fears of Caucasian rocks, and with the financier’s market picture of 
a mytWc Niebelungen hoard. Put the three pictures into the panels 
of a triptych and you have a monument of the modem era. In the 
centre you put the Pecuniary Culture; on the right the Machmi^ 

Industty and on the left the Re-birth of Tradition. To complete th» 
symbolic scheme, the spectator stands for the i>lain-man perta^" 
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between the rival economies of Money, of Machinery, of Use and- 
Beauty. 

Each of the three pictures, if one scrutinized its details, would doubt¬ 
less disclose a characteristic way of co-ordinating material utilities and 
life-values. It might be hard to reconcile the financier’s scheme with 
the artist-craftsman’s. But technician and artist-craftsman manife^ly 
meet on the common ground of design. For what is design, whet er 
of a teapot, a waistcoat, a ship, a railway station, a house, a city, or 
a civilisation but a direction of energies (whether of hand or of machine) 
best calculated to maintain and enhance life ? And the technician 
being a master of energies, and the artist-craftsman a creator o i e 
enhancements, the order of their co-partnership would seem to e 
pre-determined by the nature of things. In spite of obstacles put m 
their path by the idiosyncracies of life and the valuations o 
the pecuniary culture, technician and artist-designer increasing y 
collaborate in workshop, forge and factory, as the next section ot the 
Exhibition abundantly illustrated. An impressive display of metal¬ 
work in iron, copper, bronze and brass, as well as in the precious 
metals, of earthenware, of woodwork, and in many other substances 
as well as in textiles had been gathered to show the growing call ot 
manufacturer upon artist and craftsman designers. 

So far in our perambulation of the Exhibition, we have traversed little 
more than its forecourt. Beyond, were massed a whole group ot 
galleries, indicating by suggestion or presenting in broad outline the 
artist-craftsman’s ideal of Home, University, Temple, Fo"im, City. 
We may well suppose that the President of the Arts and Crafts Society 
as designer of the Exhibition achieved for himself and showed forth 
the vision integral. But in creating one harmonious composition out 
of his several pictures of perfection, technical, domestic, academic, 
religious, civic, to what extent did he furnish for others a dominant 
harmony ? The test obviously does not lie in the mere making o a 
pleasing impression. It lies in the evocatory power of the esigner s 
imagery and symbolism. The questions are these . do is images 
and symbols thrill me with a rapture of prospective attainment . does 
the tranquil contemplation of them relax my mind into an exquisite 
repose ? do they nerve me to an ardent impulse of will. do they 
awaken a clear picture of perfection in every part of the field of vision . 
do they, in the after-glow of memory, stir me now to passion, calm me 

now to serenity ? 
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Hard tests these ; but only of the standard given by nature and 
accepted by youth. The process can be seen in operation at that 
first onset of the creative impulse we call sex. It is then that the 
day-dreams of youth clarify, enlarge and unite into singleness of 
purpose and miracle of power through the evocatory office of vision. 
What liberates and directs the spirit upon this joyous adventure is 
either of two contacts—sight, or memory of the beloved. Incidentally 
it is to be noted that an analogous latency of vision would seem to 
lie in the interaction of woman and child ; but of this a man cannot 
speak. Does it not follow from the general instance of lovers that 
in the shaping of vision for evocatory performance adapted to the 
later phases of the life-cycle, the working model of youth must be 
followed on pain of failure to integrate the creative impulses ? 

Accept this view of an arcane power within us adjusted to the calling 
forth and incarnating of a ratifiable ideal, then the problem of its 
development and use becomes central to all other human activities 
because vital to highest efficiency in every field. Given the conditions 
of success at that moment of intensest arousal and activity, when life 
is presented with its supreme problem in choice of a life-mate, how 
adapt these conditions to widest range of conceptual purpose ? The 
subjective elements available for general application would seem to 
be rapture of a pictured attainment, with an accompanying fullness 
of awakening, and proceeding from these the intensity of awareness 
that contrives a path to attainment. It is so presumably that marriages 
are made in heaven. The nesting couple to be sure, baa need of a 
home on earth. The vision beatific must be translated into the vision 
verifiable. And in practice that means a viable plan for the integrating 
of Home and Career with the whole range of communitary interests. 
It means in short the higher economy of the vision integral, and its 
practical application to place and people in the here and now. 

The particular aspect of the general situation which here concerns 
us is that of the subsequent parts to be played respectively by know¬ 
ledge and worship in continuity and development of what was begun 
in love and courtship and brought to a first stage of consummation 
in marriage. The two partners in that primal experiment of communal 
life are moved by a vision quick with evocatory power just so long as 
knowledge and reverence sustain each other in a balanced adaptation 
to the work in hand. The tragedy of the Fall repeats itself when 
either of these two formative elements outruns the other. Knowledge 
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may hasten the exit from Eden and reverence postpone it for a time ; 
the one by hurrying to fulfilment, the other by an obstinate reluctance. 
In either case catastrophe comes through the waning of power in 
fading of vision, when knowledge and reverence fail to play in harmony 
the duet of love. 

'The evocatory office of vision, be it noted, is by process of what, in 
the traditional language of sanctity, is called Transfiguration. Its 
luminous rays reveal and prefigure fulfilment of latencies, in, by and 
for each of the two lovers. And imagery of perfection impassioned 
by devotion, directed by knowledge, would seem to call forth miraculous 
powers of arousing, making vivid and actualizing certain dormancies 
of beauty and nobility unperceived by others but discerned in each 
other by lovers. Prince and princess are both awakened by the music 
of a dominant harmony. But undue accent by either of the royal 
pair, on either of the two basal notes, intellectual and emotional, 
breaks the rhythm of the creative impulse. Unless the melody be 
speedily restored, and in both lovers, life’s arrest is at hand and its 
fall in sight. All this reiteration of well-known detail that marks the 
regenerative interaction of lovers is here preliminary to the suggestion 
of a like secret in the vital unity of city and citizen. What Spenser 
(not to mention a thousand and one other poets) said of Love is to be 
taken literally as between citizen and city, no less certainly than as 
Between youth and maid. 

For Lovers’ Eyes more sharply sighted be 

Than other men’s, and in dear Love’s delight see 

More than any other Eyes can see. 


III. The Way to Real Wealth. 

We have now to apply our formula of evocation more definitely to 
the problem of civic design, with its implied estimate and adjustment 
of life-values and civilisation-values. In an earlier view of the Arts 
^nd Crafts Exhibition, we saw the demiurgic hands of the designer 
refashioning the artist-crafts man’s workshop picture into the vision 
of a techno drama ; but this again we saw to be but an element in a 
comprehensive civic design integrating the home, the workshop, the 
Tiniversity, the temple, the forum. Now the workshop picture of 
achievement was such as could hardly fail to evoke a heartening response 
from all spectators, not only those outside the pecuniary culture but 
from many within, struggling to be free of its toils. To the domestic 
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picture would doubtless be granted also an enthusiastic response* 
But in the more complex presentations of an ideal for the rest of the 
civic series, such as university, temple and forum, to say nothing of 
the city in its entirety, is it not likely that the personal and group 
element of the composition would increase at the expense of what 
is common to us all ? Grant this limitation, and the query immediately 
arises as to how far it is in the nature of things, and how far a result 
of the dismemberment imposed on communitary life by the malady 
of over-specialisation. There are good grounds for thinking it is. 
more of the latter than of the former. Surely it cannot be that we 
are condemned ever to move in a vicious circle ; unable to co-ordinate 
the specialised services of life for lack of an integral vision, yet more 
separated than united by the best efforts of creative artists to compose 
the vision integral. Whatever be the ultimate view there can be no 
disputing the inhibitory reactions of current severances. How sjmipto- 
matic of these enfeebling sundrances that a group of artist-craftsmea 
should be demonstrating in Piccadilly their ideal of civic life as it 
might be, and at the same time in Conduit Street little more than 
a stone’s throw away, a brother group of architects in total isolation from, 
the first, should be investigating the process of civic life as it is. To 
be sure, in a community suspicious of vision and indifferent or hostile 
to synthesis, nothing but praise is due to the artist-craftsmen and 
architects who cultivate vision and pursue sjmthesis, even though in 
separate parties by different routes. Yet the two endeavours made in 
separation are like unto a division of interest and office between lovers „ 
some specialising exclusively on knowledge of courtship, and the 
others on its reverence and worship. 

In point of fact the fragmentation of civic interests that goes on in 
daily life runs beyond a bifurcation into students and devotees. It is: 
tripartite ; for are not the actual makers and maintainers of city-life 
—labourers, artisans, shopkeepers, merchants, manufacturers, pro-^ 
fessionals, to say nothing of housewives and domestic servants—^too 
largely isolated alike from civic students and civic devotees ? The 
civic vision that should unite practitioners, students and devotees on 
the common ground of their own region, will presumably come into- 
being, as there grows up once more a community of life springing 
^rect from its root stock in nature and in labour. Now a fresh start 
is made in this direction every time a mating couple establishes a home 
and begins the making of a family under conditions that are ra<^ of 
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the soil. But beyond this perpetual renewal of a simple melody in 
the key of folk, work, place, there ever occurs a deadly risk of break¬ 
down. Civic harmony seldom in history and never yet in modern 
times has been equal to the task required of it. That is to fashion 
and exhibit a vision fitted to continue and develop throughout the 
successive phases of the life-cycle those qualities of life evoked by 
love, courtship and marriage playing upon the impulse to work and 
to performance of deed. The city furnishes an elaboration of means 
for impassioning the life-impulse. But the long-circuiting of the 
quickening current so that it runs from home through workshop, 
counting-house, institutions, public life, back to the home, is not even 
in theory a conventional topic of civic design. In practice it is left 
to the fickle hand of chance. The Devil is not slow to seize his 
opportunity. To arrest that arousal which was begun in the awakening 
of love, courtship and marriage is enough. Thwarted of its due civic 
fulfilment the life-impulse does the devil’s work by mere process of 
perversion and reversion. The domestic citadel is naturally the first 
object of attack. An apple-tree of knowledge replaces the vine of 
life in Eve’s garden. Two immediate consequences ensue from this 
separation of knowledge from its partnership with reverence in the 
unity of dream and deed. The serpent of sophistry raises its head 
in the chair of Sacred W^isdom, with this result, that what is taught as 
knowledge in the schools too easily becomes cunmng in the market¬ 
place and chicane in the forum. Again, altars are raised to an abstract 
sanctity with this result, that a cult of the ideal incarnated in another 
tends to be replaced by an idol of the occult which speciously disguises 
the self. These are but samples of perversions that grow and ramify 
like bindweed in a neglected garden when the spirit of integrity sinks 

into somnolence. 

For an instance of reversion and its train of consequences consider what 
happens when the impulse to achievement through skill and design 
of craftsmanship is refused its natural outlet. Itch of human fingers 
to carve and mould the imagery of spirit must needs find expression, 
for they have been trained to its service by aeons of adaptation. When 
therefore men find themselves immured in a market-place, cut off from 
direct contact with nature, home, and workshop what can they do 
but fashion a Golden Calf for symbol of the place-spirit, and dedicate 
themselves to its sacrificial ritual ? But the vision of life with which 
the god, Mammon, rewards his worshippers does not satisfy for long. 
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They are driven to explore such other openings to fulfilment as the 
pecuniary culture commands or suggests. Sport, games, politics, 
philanthropy, travel, “ recreation,” in various mixtures with one 
another and with patronage of art, literature, drama, education, are 
all tried but without sustained experience of full awakening to integrity 
of purpose. There is one last recourse in Pandora’s cashbox. It is 
frank and courageous reversion to that exaltation of life which war 
brings to the primitive hunter latent in every man. Compelling, 
therefore, at the heart of the pecuniary culture is the drift to war. 
In this short cut to a vision of fulfilment, crude, elemental, and 
evanescent lies the perennial temptation of youth’s day-dreaming 
impulse and habit. To see it as a devil’s device pure and simple is 
less helpful towards either remedy or prevention than to discern in 
the reversionary process a safeguard of life lapsing to slumber because 
denied its birthright in the civic heritage. Make the riches of that 
birthright available and we are bound to assume an eager acceptance 
by youth. We should then see a generation growing up avid of 
vision as now athirst for emotional stimulant. 

The qualities of that civic opulence to which youth is heir stand in‘ 
sharp contrast to the character of most individual wealth. One of 
these qualities of civic wealth is this : that the more of it each one has, 
the more there is for others. Are not wonder and admiration con¬ 
tagious, whether called forth by a fine public building in a setting 
of greenery, or by a street vista of enchantment, or by the radiance 
of pedestrians, handsome, gracious, gaily garmented. Another str ang e 
quality of civic opulence is that it empties the labour market. In the 
war there were no unemployed because the war was for the civil 
population not a business enterprise but a technodrama. So a well- 
designed city would become rich through eagerness of workers to 
share in the technodrama of life-maintenance and enhancement. 

A THIRD quality of civic opulence is that in emptying the labour market 
it fills the home. Now, are not food, clothing, furniture, uampg 
dulled and debased by utilitarian habits of mind ? Their magic and 
mystic properties, persistent in the best homes of the rich, need renewal 
in the homes of the people. To that end, good civic design would 
see to it that every housewife is supplied vrith food, clothing, furniture 
in quality and quantity adapted to her domestic office of cultivating 
in the several members of her family (children and adults), grace of 
gesture, courtesy of behaviour, kindness in conduct. We are all 
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believers in communism of grace, courtesy and kindness. Are not 
the rich most insistent in demanding from the poor, if not grace yet 
courtesy and kindness ? Well, let them supply the material conditions 
of these domestic amenities. Or rather let them cease from diverting 
the technodrama from its commissariat relation to the needs of the 

folk in their home drama. 

Other qualities of civic opulence show themselves in abundance and 
magnificence of Team-play for public purposes. It is the business 
of civic design to see and provide that, on one side, aspirations, 
enthusiasms, amenities, recreations, educations, of citizens , on the 
other, furnishings, adornments, ennoblements, institutions, govern¬ 
ments, of the city 5 are not things apart from workshops and homes 
but their completion and fulfilment. The simpler dramas of co¬ 
ordinated workshops and linked homes expand, unite and flower in 
the psycho-dramas or soul plays of individual lives and the polity 
dramas of group enthusiasms, in the measure that the city’s design of 
being and becoming incorporates the best of its social heritage and 
engages the finest energies of its personalities. The city exhibits its 
integrity in the symbolism of its external shell i or betrays the lack of 
it, sometimes by a virtuosity of “ ornament,” more often by a per¬ 
vasive ugliness naked and unashamed. In either case the objective 
reality has its subjective equivalent in the inner life of the citizen. 
And the connexion between them is that of dream and deed. As the 
citizen’s dream approaches to or recedes from the vision integral, the 
city’s integrity comes nearer to attainment or falls away from it. Now 
the vision integral is convertible into integrity of city life only to the 
extent that its elements are verifiable. And the way to verifiability is 
Ccour,e of rural and civic survey : otherwise no adequate picture is 
possible of the city and its region as they are, have been, are becoming, 
and, may be. Over the bridge of survey runs the road into 
the cloister of vision. What of the return path from inner to outer ? 
Intermediate between the subjectivity of vision and the objectivity of 
things concrete lies the sphere of design. But civic design, like other 
unities of attainment, is limited to realization, piece by piece. Yet the 
plan for each piece must be in perspective with the whole. There is 
needed an adjustment of vision to the current conditions of place, 
work, folk. To that end has been invented the concept of Eutopia. 
The return journey from cloister to city can thereby be made with a 
double equipment. The initiate is armed with plans for a piece of 
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-constructive work ; and also with a eutopian vision fitted both to 
keep the perspective right and by moral momentum to carry the 
tired spirit over dead points of inertia. For illustration take the 
Engineers’ war legacy of a Severn Barrage. Fit this scheme into its 
Tiiche in a eutopian vision of National Synergy. No longer a techno¬ 
logical fragment, it reappears as an item integral to the design of 
gradually replacing our coal energies by tidal energies. A tidal- 
power survey of English estuaries shows at least 5i000 million B.T. 
omits of potential electric power, even now, in the present state of 
technology, available to compete with coal. That figure gives also 
the present energy output annually from all existing coal-fired electric 
power stations. For these coal energies we might substitute tidal 
energies at a capital cost estimated at about half the present value of 
all the coal-fired electric stations. If the engineers are near the mark 
in these figures, there is ample margin to provide a sinking fund for 
•compensation of dispossessed interests. The gain for hygiene, for 
social amenities, and in moral repercussion, needs no stressing. The 
scheme would be a move in the long-delayed Vital Revolution. Con¬ 
ditions of attainment are given in the eutopian hypothesis. To state 
them as a unity of Vision, Design, Economy, there is needed a 
specialized terminology. Make use of that already contrived. Ocean 
passengers do not complain of sailors using nautical terms. Regard 
the engineering project from the standpoint of capitalists and labourers 
converted ” to eutopian visioning, and it appears not as a business 
enterprise but, like modern war, as a human technodrama transmuting 
and directing the forces of nature’s cosmodrama. From the stand¬ 
point of statesmen similarly converted, the project is not an affair 
of partisan or even imperial policy, but, like defensive war, it takes 
on the quality of a moral drama. From the standpoints of personal 
-career and communal arousal, the project is now neither a struggle for 
power and privilege, nor a morsel of sporadic “ revival,” but, like war 
at its noblest, an epic adventure of symbolic content, and therefore 
endowed with the value of a psycho-drama or soul-play in man’s 
visioning of life-fulfilments. Impossible, even unthinkable assump¬ 
tions !—^will perhaps be the verdict of most readers. No doubt that 
very criticism was levelled by contemporary utilitarians against 
Hildebrand’s dream of the First Crusade, against Benedict’s plan for his 
Conventual Order, against Loyola’s scheme for his Society of Jesus. 
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TOWARDS EUTOPIA. 

I. Boy-Scouts as Eutopians. 

EoTOPiA cannot hope to escape the scoffs cast upon Utopia by the 
disillusioned and the unawakened. The fact nevertheless remains 
that the more we explore and exploit life’s latencies, the richer are found 
its creative harmonies. Their strains make a marching song for the 
road towards Eutopia. The laws of this music become increasingly 
known. They have, in a sense, always been known. Their discovery 
has been the making of man ; and, of a certainty, the making is far 
from finished. Maybe it is only beginning. Who would dare 
predict an exhaustion of possibilities in the music of Nature, Labour, 
Life ; Place, Work, Folk ; Home, Workshop, Family ? These are 
the basal notes in the chord of fulfilment. But the secret of its richer 
harmonies would seem to lie in continuity and fineness of adjustment 
in the enlarging interplay of outer and inner, of objective acts and 
subjective facts, of Dreams and Deeds. It is apparently the intention 
q£ nature, as disclosed in the purpose of evolution, that success in life 
be estimated by recurrence of rapture and repose in the expanding 
rhythms of a creative life-cycle. By interplay between these factors 
of arousal, sustenance, and direction, the human spirit may be called 
forth, and launched upon its joyous adventures. The fruits of its 
enterprise are skill of hand in crafts that are cultural, facility of mind 
in cultures that are technical, and glow of heart kindled by dedication 
of skills and facilities to objects of devotion. Such are the attainments 
to which the eutopian vision impels. 

Perhaps the most notable advance towards eutopia made in our times 
is by the Boy Scout movement. It is grounded in the eutopian principle 
of rhythmic interaction between the real and the ideal. That principle 
points the only effective way of treating the malady of split personality, 
which keeps the individual divided against himself, and so^ inhibits 
both rapture and repose. But the remedy must be applied in a 
thorough-going way. Reversions and perversions of personality will 
be prevented just in proportion to the amplitude of the prophylactic. 
Its range must not be limited to the field of education, but extend over 
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the whole domain of life individual and communitary. Its regenerative 
service is most urgently required in business and politics. The 
pecuniary culture will dissolve and re-crystallise into finer stuff when 
a stronger current of life flow over and through it. 

A PROSPECTIVE view of the Boy Scout movement discloses two openings 
that invite an immediate advance. One is a more systetfiatic applica¬ 
tion to all the nature-occupations of the country-side ; each cultivated 
in its own proper place, amid its own folk. By playing his way more 
thoroughly up and down the river valley, beginning rightly enough 
with the hunter, but without fail going on to an adequate turn with 
shepherd, peasant and fisherman, with forester and miner also, the 
boy scout will fill his mind with a synthetic picture of rural life. He 
will unawares have entered and graduated in a school of education 
genuinely technical because deeply vital. The scheme of values in 
his life-picture will exhibit a dominant harmony of Place-work-folk 
in that determinist order of the key notes. 

The other opening is across the adolescent bridge from rustic boyhood 
to urban youth. By sharing in the representative activities of con¬ 
structive city life, the youth will enlarge and supplement his rustic 
outlook by a synthetic picture of creative culture. He will unawares 
have entered and graduated in a college of civilization, really civic, 
since continuous with rustic life and labotu*. The scheme of values 
in this larger life-picture will exhibit a dominant harmony of Folk- 
work-place in that order of choice by a liberated spirit. Next, in 
cloistral retreat, the speculative impulse will play upon formed habits 
of mind towards a first fashioning of the vision integral. No longer 
a novice but now an initiate, let the youth return to the active world. 
He brings with him a spiritual ferment fitted to transmute utilitarian 
economies into vital and civic ones. In his own case it mosm. a 
quickening of the contemplative vision by a throbbing impii1gf» to 
fulfilment, as love, courtship, marriage, career, stir the youth with 
desire for manhood’s achievement. The subsequent course of events 
can be predicted on two assumptions. Suppose that our boy scout, 
now an active citizen, is mentally charged with ideals of f ulfilmen t 
informed by knowledge gathered, and confirmed, through adequate 
Surveys, rustic and urban, of his own Region. That is the first 
assumption. The second runs, doubtless, beyond present limits of 
faith. We have to suppose that, in sequel to religious and cultural 
awakenings, a sufficient leaven of Economy, truly vital and civic, has^ 
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for a generation at least, been doing its purgative work in the 
community at large. Under the circumstances of our twofold 
assumption, it would happen that the processes we call Technical 
Education, Mental Culture, Commercial Enterprise, instead of 
operating in water-tight compartments would interact rhythmically. 
Then could this prediction be hazarded. The minds of business 
men and politicians would be alert with viable Reports, Plans, 
Schemes, Estimates for dealing with places, peoples, enterprises, 
occupations, institutions, in a way definitely related to the 
eutopian vision of those places, peoples, enterprises, occupations, 

institutions. 

II. Youth and the Civic Synthesis. 

The concept of a eutopian vision is to be taken like any other hypothesis 
of science ; that is to say, estimated and judged by its sufficiency m 
doing the work required of it. That work is manifold. In general 
terms, its aim is an adjustment of the speculative and the practical 
impulses of life into a well-balanced endeavour towards integrity. 

It aims at arousing from dormancy and liberating into activity the 
impassioned energies of spiritual aspiration. The success of the 
eutopian vision in directing the liberated energies, individual and 
communal, to the task in hand, must of course supply the final test of 
its sufficiency. And the point here is its rational relation to a defimte 
doctrine and discipline of life. According as the eutopian vision works 
well or ill in practice, its theoretical basis so far receives confirmation, 
or submits to modification in the light of experimental results. In 
the first case, there follows an application to more exacting tests of 
hicher complexity ; in the second a renewal of trial and error, as far 
as mir be, unde^ the previous conditions. Always the end in view 
is a harmony of life, needing unity for its fullness, yet pulled in con¬ 
trary ways by conflicting tendencies. The individual has doubtless 
been divided against himself, ever since there dawned the consciousness 
of an inner and an outer life, awareness of mind and hand, sense of 
self and others. And these ruptures of personality, as yet perhaps 
more aggravated than healed by the growth of civilization, have 
indisputably been intensified into consuming maladies by the disarray 
of modern cities. Happily it belongs to the nature of man to s^k 
more cunningly for the remedy, the more insidious the disease. On 
every side strange enigmas of reversions and perversions pullulate in 
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hideous crops. In answering response there come preventive and 
redemptive ideas, projects, schemes, in growing volume from the 
laboratories of science, the closets of philosophy, the studios of litera¬ 
ture, the sanctuaries of religion.. Yet the outbreak of war from one 
end of our western civilization to the other, attested but an incon¬ 
spicuous success of all these efforts collectively in shaping to har¬ 
monious vision the forelooking day-dreams of youth and the reminiscent 
ones of age. "Whatever view one takes as to the facts and factors 
of its immediate causation, the Great War, in any commonsense 
interpretation, must be accepted as the social product appropriate 
to antecedent sowings of dragons* teeth. The war was but one item 
added to the inexhaustible roll of proofs that our human world is of 
a moral order. It is impossible, in the light of history, not to 
believe that, according as each generation sows wheat or tares, its 
successors gather the relevant crop. Amongst all interpretations of 
the War, the moral one must be central. 

Reviewing that fulminating crisis of our social malady in the clearing 
light of afterwards, the spectator is tempted perhaps to oversimplify 
its complexity of issue. Yet a homely illustration may help to expose 
the vital elements of the situation. Imagine a large family of brothers, 
and that they are all in business together. One of them following 
the fashion of the day, had been through a special course of physical 
training. He had over-developed his muscles at some expense of 
mind and temper. He fell into bullying ways. The other brothers, 
irritated into following his bad example, replied in kind. The whole 
family drifted into chronic bickering and brawling. Their faction 
fights became a trial to relatives and a nuisance to neighbours. Appeals 
were made to them by parson, lawyer-politician and family-doctor. 
The first warned them against imperilling their immortal souls. The 
second pleaded the dignity of an imperial citizenship. The third 
exhorted them not to ruin their prospects of a tranquil old age. But 
passions had been loosened and habits formed that are hard to chasten 
and harder to amend. Priest, politician and physician did not prevent 
the evil. Can they be expected to cure it unaided by more far-reaching 
resources ? 

The meaning of the parable is plain. There has come and gone that 
exacerbated struggle for survival among decomposing cultures which 
marks a war of transition. The civil troubles of recomposition confront 
the coming generation. Its youth must needs look to the univemties 
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for aid. However sweeping be our criticism of current universities, 
the indisputable truth remains that they alone of extant institutions 
■are oriented by tradition to a synthetic care and ordering of the whole 
culture heritage. True, it is their recent and present custom to act 
on the unavowed assumpl^n that if you look after analysis, then 
synthesis will take care of itself. That implied contradiction in 
academic theory and practice well illustrates the splitting of personality 
and mental dissociation in institutions as well as in individuals by t e 
chronic spiritual malady of our era. Universities are veritable hotbeds 
of this disease in so far as they promote habits of analysis that fail to 
issue in a living concrete synthesis. Yet even if moved to synthesis, 
the mind is but half-armed against cloistral temptations ; for synthesis 
becomes truly vital only when searched and tested in synergy of action. 
The addiction of modern universities to analysis, at best supplemente 
by abstract synthesis, expresses perhaps a veiled and unconscious 
impulse to protect out-worn cultures against the crucial test of practical 
application to current problems of integration. But now it is becoming 
clear to all that with the breakdown of the old order has gone t e 
break-up of its thought systems. The world in which we exist, and 
strive with such moderate success to live, is manifestly a more complex 
thing than is assumed in the theological synthesis, the political synthesis, 
the organic synthesis, or in all three combined. For the due ordering 
of human affairs is presumably needed a synthesis that transcends 
those of priest, politician and physician, by including and combimng 
the old triad into a higher unity. 

The civic synthesis, when it gets to work in the youthful minds of an 
ardent generation, will, in the measure that it serves also for thern as 
a life-synthesis, dissolve and re-crystallise former doctrines, which in 
their vision of unity tend by over-lighting one side of life to darken 
another. A body of doctrinal elements is available towards a civic 
synthesis which is also a life-synthesis. But lacking as yet is a civic 
vision, full-orbed because emergent from orgaiiized science and 
orchestrated art like Venus from ocean wave. This handicap on is 
pilgrimage to the New Jerusalem has been irnposed on himself y 
modern man through his severance of emotional and intdlectua 
interests. He has now to seek a harmony that doimnates becayse 
charged with both vision and synthesis. In this, as in all the hig 
quests of life, the wayfarer advances most surely by alternating the 

backward and the forward look. 
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ill. Scientific and Religious Collaboration in Social Research 
AND Experiment. 

In historic perspective may be seen a long sequence of thought- 
systems, some more, some less quickened with a compelling vision of 
life. The first realised synthesis was built round the idea of the Greek 
city. The architectural accompaniments of that mental achievement 
bespeak a harmony that evoked from the citizen a superb dedication 
of his life and energies. Leap a thousand years of loose thinking and 
come to the IMiddle Age. In the mediaeval endeavour, Cathedral, 
Guild-hall, and civic Belfry testify to a harmonious working together 
of the emotional and intellectual factors in a vision deeply vital because 
at once civic and synthetic. Yet, in the end came, or so it appears,, 
a breaking loose of emotion into riotous extravagance of self-will, 
and this loss of integrity by the mediseval mind involved the downfall 
of its civilization. There followed an imposing array of dialectical 
systems which by their over-accent of the intellectual went to the other 
extreme. These majestic creations of the abstract mind culixunated, 
and collapsed, in the Hegelian philosophy, which, in the light of 
current psychology, we are bound to interpret as in large measure a 
rationalisation of the Prussian State, ruthless oppressor of cities. 
In forsaking Jena for Berlin, Hegel sacrificed to the Moloch of Prussia 
his soul as well as his city, and would have made an oblation also of 
Konigsberg and Kant. ’Tis long past the time to lay that Hegelian 
ghost, which strutted through the Philosophical Faculty of well-nigh 
every university of the Western world, during the two generations 
antecedent to the recent war. But let the funeral oration be, Forward 
to Pallas, rather than Back to Kant. 




Is not the Phoenix of city life due now at last to rise again from its 
long-smouldering ashes ? Yet if vague hopes are to be replaced by 
reasoned expectation, if for random gropings after fulfilment are to 
be substituted concerted energies, then must facts, tendencies, situa-p 
tions be critically examined from the standpoint of knowledge, 
must also be scrutinised as impulse to the creative ima^nation. 
perhaps most insistently of all must they be valued for their woi^ 
in stirring the heart to an impassioned devotion. We propose 
in a subsequent volume, to traverse again part of the ground rfr 
surveyed, but next with sustained intention of seeking out 
situations charged with latency of civic design and perfected 
sonality. Tendencies that point thither, and the drifting p 
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that hinder and divert the forward current, have been the topic of 
study throughout these pages. But it has been mainly along an 
ij^tellectual approach to the unity in which science and sanctity are 
one, that we have moved. In the sequel we propose an explora¬ 
tion that moves mainly along the complementary path of emotional 
approach. We shall start again from the everyday facts of folk, 
work, place and to these primary sources of life we are bound to 
return, no matter how far-going the spiritual adventure. There is 
no other way to distinguish attainment from its counterfeit, than 
by test of a return voyage with cargo of merchandise for succour of the 
Peoole strufirclinE in their common lot and collective labour for 
enhLcemenfs wLh fulfil nature’s promise of life abundant. 

What we have to do in the sequel is to search in current events, 
recent affairs and historic records, for representative tendencies inter¬ 
mittently at work towards integrating individual livelihood and career 
with institutional achievement, and that with civic fulfilment and personal 
ideals. The aim must be to track out and map, as far as may be, in 
outline, the pathways of the heart’s desire which converge on destinations 
indicated by the purposes of civilization. If the assumption be well 
founded, that citizen and city are potential lovers, then will situations 
that invite to fulfilment arise with persistent recurrence. And not 
only institutions but correlated groups of institutions and associations 
will grow up that organise the creative impulses. What are the essential 
and abiding types of such institutions, and what the order of their 
groupings and interactions ? What can be affirmed of the conditions 
that make for success or failure in their functioning ? What precisely 
is the dynamic, given in nature and elaborated by inan, that adapts 
life-values to civili zation-values ? What institutional apparatus as 
been contrived and can be further developed for integrating homes with 
cities, and cities with one another, and personality with community . 

Definitive answers to these questions, it may be supposed, will be 
available when our knowledge of the social process is comparab e 
in validity to that which physiologists, by prolonged research and 
experiment, have built up about the body process. We are, alas tar 
from that destination. The path is impeded by ignorances of the 
mind process which psychologists are slow to remove. It impeded 
still more by a double failure on the part of sociologists. They have, 
so far, neither incorporated, in their own science, the accumulated 
theological knowledge of evil as sin as a ferment that pollutes 
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the inner, or subjective, life); nor have they, as yet, built up 
any adequate social pathology of their own. To pursue and expose^ 
those frustrations which seem ever to dog the footsteps of advancing 
humanity, tur nin g its course, as it were, downwards and backwards 
—that is the issue for social pathology. It implies deep-digging in 
exploration of evil, yet also hi^ climbing in quest of redemption. 

If, in these times, a way is to be found through the dark imbroglio 
of our Western civilization, then must investigation be accompanied 
and tested by bold yet judiciously planned experiment in living. 
But that is only another way of sajring that our crucial problems await 
the handling of men at once scientific and religious. No fortuitous 
applications, by artificially isolated communities, of out-worn social 
theories, or archaic idealisms, will serve. 

The negative condition of success is at least clear. It is a vision 
of attainment that can stand against the criticism of religion, of science^ 
of history. Into the common ground so indicated, the enquirer, 
sooner or later, debouches, from whatever point he sets out. Our 
special concern is with the role of science in the general re-orientation. 
But science awaits sociological leadership. There is needed a sociology 
at once synthetic and sympathetic. Without that double equipment, 
the sociologist cannot reach out for his full complement of allies in 
other camps. Again, institutional backing, and of traditional weight, 
is needed. For that the University is indicated. Where else than 
in academic circles is likely to be found the requisite catholicity of 
understanding ? But much as sociology needs the university, yet 
still more does the university need sociology. No other medicine 
is so well adapted to cure academic dispersiveness. A grave respon-. 
sibility therefore rests upon universities to incorporate the sociological 
movement, and in so doing to make the most of it as a means of inter¬ 
play between the academic body and the outside world. A brief 
review of the current situation, in respect alike of hopes and fears, 
may fittingly conclude this chapter, and so, by returning upon the 
sociological intention of the book, emphasized in earlier chapters, 
prepare the way for the general survey of our whole field attempted 
in the final chapter. . . 

IV. The Coming Schools of Sociology. 

It is a misfortune that, in Great Britain, the kind of research and 
speculation which could be called sociological in the prop^ aynthatif^ 
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sense of that much-abused word, has been left almost wholly in the 
hands of individual writers and investigators. The institutional 
continuity, which ensures a fertile linking of initiative and ardour in 
the oncoming generation with the experience and reflexions of its 
predecessor, has been lacking. A fixed aversion to the name sociology, 
and the particular tradition of synthesis it stands for, has caused the 
universities to hold aloof. This academic antipathy is not to be 
explained wholly in terms of unreason and obscurantism. Its roots- 
go deep in the strata of national history. Sociology is, in formal 
origins and early development, a French science. It has, therefore, 
shared in the boycott or disparagement of everything French ideas, 
pictures, philosophy, even at one time wines ^to which political 
rivalries of the i8th and 19th centuries for long committed us. 
Another cause of the same academic disfavour is the widespread con¬ 
fusion of sociology with socialism and other political philosophies 
furnished with facile solutions of social and ecomonic ills. And the 
implied suspicion of consanguinity has not been without a basis of 
fact. There exists a considerable body of literature which, m the 
name of sociology, lends itself to the uncritical thought, random 
speculations, ready-made utopias, of doctrines little touched by the 
observational interests, experimental intentions, dispassionate enquiries, 

of science. 

These and other adverse influences have generated and sustained 
an animus against sociology in most of the more cultivated Enghs 
minds. It is therefore hardly surprising that the pleas and expositions 
of individual genius, as by Mill and by Spencer, and the organized 
efforts of the Sociological Society, under such representative leadership 
or patronage as that of Bryce, Avebury, Balfour, have, as yet, failed 
to naturalize the sociological movement in Great Britain. But there 
are signs of impending change. The University of London took the 
lead in a forward movement, when, through a far-sighted endowmen , 
it established a chair and created a department of sociology. Other 
universities are beginning to follow suit. There is evidence to sugg^t 
that the time approaches when synthetic schools of sociolo^ wiU be 
reckoned essential to university equipment. How can such schoo s 
safeguard themselves against the scholasticism of abstract genera i les, 
and its complementary temptation, a crippling a sorption in e 
particularities of unco-ordinated specialisms ? Here is a question 
whose neglect, we may be sure, will entail grave penalties. Suggestions. 
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have been made in earlier chapters, and again in later, which, collec¬ 
tively, may be read in the light of an answer implicit in traditions 
already gathered round the youngest of the master sciences. The 
counsel thus conveyed can be condensed into a few paragraphs. 

Let the members of the coming schools, teachers and taught alike, 
regard themselves as committed to a manifold exploration and quest* 
There are needed for attainment the field observations of open-air 
study, the patient research of library closet, the spiritual exercises of 
a religious cloister, the reasoned experiments of a scientific laboratory. 
An ambitious programme, doubtless ; yet its first three items only 
propose to do systematically what we all do anyhow and more or less. 
The greater difficulty resides in the fourth item. But the laboratory 
idea sounds Ifess formidable, when we reflect upon the experimental 
nature of the customary round in domestic life and industrial activities, 
in political affairs and religious ritual. In each of these fields there 
goes on daily all around us a course of experimentation that ranges 
in method from animal-like trial and error to the laboratory-like 
scheming of reasoned calculation. 

In every Home of each oncoming generation you find a young couple 
launched upon the hereditary experiment of renewing thjjj race and 
recreating its civilization. To this end physical eijergies have to be 
directed and material resources fashioned. Workshop is the generic 
name for all places and organizations, in town and country, com¬ 
mitted to this technical experiment by tradition, or re-initiated by the 
spirit of enterprise. Every village, town, city, is an empirical endeavour 
moving towards the orderliness of a social experiment (or lapsing to 
anarchic muddle) in the co-ordinating of homes, workshops and 
institutions for fullness of communal life. That attainment indicates 
the purpose of civilization. It is achieved in the measure that cities 
gain power to mould and maintain their environment to a visioned 
pattern of inner perfection. Civilizations are therefore to be coimted 
rich or poor according as their civic vision evokes, or represses, the 
creative latencies, which, in action, are the insignia of personality. 
And two supreme visions of perfection are given in the spiritual heritage 
of our Western civilization. Hellenic wisdom has bequeathed us, for 
communal vision, the City-State ; and Hebraic inspiration its moral 
complement, the Heavenly City. 

To what use have we modems put these coupled treasures of our 
culture heritage, the City-State and the Heavenly City ? We have 
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abstracted from this binocular vision the peculiar “ values ” which 
appertain to our Pecuniary Culture. We have pedestalled, for sacred 
imagery in the pantheon of a Heavenly State, the brazen effigies of 
political magicians and millionaire-financiers. But the cult of an 
omniscient and omnipotent State imperfectly engages that combination 
of Christian graces and Classic powers, with which the Established 
ChuXthe Wn. Collegiate Foundation, and the Endowed Public 
School, by their triple efficacy, putatively inspire our personal lives. 
So there emerges the sanctioned idolatry of a fictitious I, enthrone 
in royal isolation above the common things of time and place. 
render homage to these paired abstractions viewed as Individual and 
State ; others reverse that order of precedence. The devotees of State 
and Individual call their cult Socialism ; and they brand the rival 
ritual with a label of pecuniary taint. It would appear that the conjoint 
doctrines of State-socialism and Individualist-capitalism complete an 
crown the cairn of abstractions which our pedants, under sway ot 
their taskmaster, the Practical Man, have piled upon the modern 


spirit. 

Modes of rescue are indicated, in part by historic retrospect, in part 
by vital prospect. We have to recover from our culture heritap 
those spiritual aspirations, and models of attainment, whi^ stir the 
finer impulses of life and guide them towards fulfilment. The living 
■concrete city, central alike to Hellenic and Christian tradition, has to 
be restored to its focal place in the life of to-day ; and to that con¬ 
summation the eutopian concept opens a natural apprmch. ur 
•coming schools of sociology, if they are to yield a verifiab e theory 
and a veritable art, of civilization, must become cmc schools t hey 
have to seek and organize the resources of knowledge and devotion 
needed for civic renewal. That implies two institutional departures. 
One is a renovation of the cloister as an organ of vision at once personal 
and civic. The other is a contriving of some laboratory-hke organiza¬ 
tion, as a means of give and take between the more 
ments of everyday practical fife and the more rational experiment ot 

scientific procedure. Many initiatives towards both 
For a compound instance, there is the Social Settlement^ , ^ 

like movements, all need a synthetic school of sociology to bring them 
into fertile union with their respective cities and universities. 

This need ot an organised linkage at once temporj J 

general one. In an awakened community it would be felt as a call 
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to salvation by every organization and association, not only those of 
moral, intellectual and aesthetic intention, but also by those of political, 
professional and economic order. How could, and would, the demand 
be satisfied ? In many ways no doubt. But it is fair to assume that 
in a society thus aroused, there would emerge, in every region, its own 
militant school of sociology with face resolutely set towards Eutopia. 
Peer into the far future, and picture its larger growth as a Confraternity 
of Youth and Age, recruited afresh each generation amongst the elite 
of representative groupings. From an intellectual nucleus in the 
local university, the Confraternity penetrates every tissue of a wide 
region. Its concern is to evoke, in each member of the community, 
a regional version of the vision that is verifiable and integral. To tbii^ 
end the Confraternity labours at the problems and the tasks of a 
Design, and an Economy fitted to harmonize personal and group 
interests with those of the community and of civilisation at large. 
Seeking and finding auxiliaries of integrity in all camps, it creates— 
may one say ?—^a Holy Alliance. It engages the embattled hosts of 
evil, under the life-blazoned ensign of that Civic Synod, whose mode 
of functioning we have tried to forecast. Conceive the strategy of its 
Friedenspiel. In the regional university, the Confraternity expresses 
itself and takes shape as a School of Synthesis; in the mother-city 
of the region, as a Power-house of Synergy ; in every town and village 
of the region as a Ministry of Sympathy. A co-operation of Civic 
Synods contrives Moral Equivalents of War ; many of them, richly 
variant, well-adapted to local traditions and aptitudes. 

To resume. Universities are prone to the temptations of an otiose 
life. The garden of wisdom given them to keep and dress for 
communal use and enjoyment, they have been disposed to wall off 
for alien ends. There you see learned dilettanti dreaming archaic 
dreams, disoriented specialists active in random research, anxious 
philosophers speculating in the void, young barbarians charmingly at. 
play. But the university is redeemed by a leaven of Student-novices 
and Teacher-initiates. These work together to remake their Faculty 
into a cloister of vision quick with knowledge. Extramural initiatives 
of complementary order issue from professional associations, cultural 
societies, technical colleges, and also from labour organizations^ 
IVhen all these approaches to a better world meet on the cbmihon 
ground of civic vision, design, economy, we shall begin tO%ee-a way 
through the troubles of our modem transition. » 





Chapter XII. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


A. The Civic Imperative. 

Scientific analysis, religious creed, literary tradition, and common- 
sense, all stress the cardinal significance of certain words highly charged 
with symbolic content. Of these superlative terms there are four 
which compose into a sequence indicative of life at the full. They 
are Home, Workshop, Cloister, City. For precision, the middle 
pair must be defined. Every workshop, rural and urban, is, or should 
be, a productive school of technical apprenticeship and inastery , 
every cloister, a militant college of spiritual novitiate and initiation. 
Take it as a rounded unity, and this quartette of dominant words may 
be read as a formula of evocation and fulfilment. 

Consistently and consecutively applied in everyday affairs, tbe 
formula can be used to call forth and cultivate the full tale of qualities 
and capacities latent in Man. Its creative office is perforrned through 
the awakening intimacies of a triple partnership. In fertile interplay 
with Nature on one side, and with History on the other, Man passes 
from creature to creator. He learns how to effect an adjustment 
between the facts of our world, and their ‘ values, or worth for 
personality and community. He contrives a working reconciliation of 
the real and the ideal by rhythmic alternation in experience of each. 

In the perspective of a synoptic view. Hearth, Workshop, Cloister, 
City, stand out from the scheme of things, natural and human, as 
peaks to be won afresh, and won for all, by each generation that would 
climb the mount of vision and realization. Do not the very words 
of the sequence, by their richness of association, speak to the ascending 
spirit of youth with a voice at once kindling and directive ? In so 
far as that is true, there is another merit in the formula. By reason 
of its concrete qualities, closeness to life, vividness of actuality, it may 
be made to serve, in the hands of priests, teachers, thinkers, all working 
in accord, as an antidote to that bane of Abstraction, which is the 
vice of book-educated tovrasmen, and a prolific source ot their 

atavisms and perversions. 
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These clues to opulence of personality and organization of community 
may be put as a civic imperative, which repeats, in the name of modem 
science, an ancient message of religion, often delivered, often for^- 
gotten. Give free and full opportunity to all, without distinction of 
wealth, rank, class, occupation, sex, for a well-adjusted continuity and 
alternation of Love, Labour, Dream, Deed. That exhortation is a 
standing injunction to the Temporal and Spiritual Powers that be. 
If they neglect it, they betray their trust, and merit the penalty of 
treason to the body politic ; for this truly civic imperative also makes 
explicit the moving aspiration of Democracy. It submits a common- 
sense definition of the mystic “ ladder of perfection ” ; and finds for 
its climbing a commonsense procedure. It points the way to a realized 
Aristo-democracy by opening the gates of nobility to the common 
man of the People. For him the dignities, powers, graces that go 
with the higher roles of Chief, Intuitional, Fxpressional, need no 
longer be a sealed book. Faith in everyman’s latent capacity for life- 
fulfilment has sustained the democratic impulse. Well, then, to make 
actual that latency, let everyman unroll the human volume through all 
its four chapters of Home, Workshop, Cloister, City. 

In the music of this sovran sequence are the notes of a life-chord' 
fully sounded. Each term of the formula is an indispensable phase 
in the cycle of fulfilment. Live each phase, live it intensely and in 
due order, then will you come to know the meaning of life-abundant; 
you may hope to play a part in realizing the purpose of life-in-evolution. 
Omit any one of its notes from the vital chord, and your rhythm of 
nature and humanity is broken. The integrity of life is violated : 
its complement of Love and Labour, Knowledge and 'Vision, Achieve¬ 
ment and Ideal, falls short of an essential item. Until the omission 
be rectified, you suffer from thwarted purpose, and balked dispositioin. 
You are condemned to halt and stumble in the path of grace : even if 
you do not backslide into devilish courses. 

These behests of social science, are, it will be said, mere counsels of 
perfection, presupposing answers to questions of vast complexity, 
assuming solutions of intractable problems. No doubt there is 
much truth in the criticism. Yet it is also true that clear statement 
of an issue makes no small advance towards solution of the implied 
problems. And analysis well done is half-way towards synthesis. 
Maxims of life and rules of action deduced from a science even though 
but partially organized are at least suggestive. And when they stand 
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on all fours with the injunctions of traditional wisdom, and are con¬ 
firmed by the commonsense of experience, then assuredly is validity 
rather than coincidence to be assumed. The grounds of that and 
related beliefs have been examined throughout these pages, and by 
way of concluding summary it is proposed in the following paragraphs 
to restate the argument in general terms. Progress in social science, 
it has been contended, comes largely through improvements in so 
to speak—the cartography of everyday life. In our survey of the 
scientific field, we have searched for such cartographic gains as might 
fairly be claimed to accrue from sociological exploration continued 

during three to four generations. 

Certain conclusions emerge into the light of day. The extant body 
of verified knowledge bearing on the human process is ill knit. It 
needs to be organized. And further, in order to yield its proper 
harvest of practical Wisdom, it requires vitalizing from two other 

I't must be blended with humanist tradition, and enriched 
with religious experience. Here, in this quarry of half-mined wealth,, 
is our endowment of spiritual resources, varied and manifold, yet one. 
Until we resolve thus to equip ourselves, and act upon the resolution, 
we shall continue to lack the vision of life at its full, which saves from 
perishing. In order to renew personality, community and locality 
in unison, (that is what the civic imperative means in abstract 
termsb we need the succour of every available resource, and we need 

it integrated for vision. 
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B. Outline of the ARCimiENT. 

Man is “ heir of all the Ages.” The conditions of full and true 
inheritance are exacting, and must be rigorously fulfilled ; otherwise it 
is no kingdom of riches, but an avalanche of corruption that descends 
upon us. To escape the burden of evil, there is ope way and one 
only. It is by visioning of life-fulfilments. So are liberated, and 
impassioned, the energies and resolution required to seize and enter 
into possession of man’s Great Estate. By Vision is revealed the way 
to opulence of inheritance. And the path of attainment, if not 
charted, is at least indicated by an immemorial tradition which some 

call religious, and others poetic. 

But vision turns to vanity, unless it stirs and guides to schemes 'well— 
'designed, and budgets truly economic, whereby life may interplay 
triumphantly with circumstance. Such is coming to be the view of 
modern science, and manifestly it goes to confirm an ancient belief. 
'State it in current phrasing, and this belief is that the religious, or 
poetic, process is on the main line of evolution. That, as science 
affirms, is true so long as the religious or poetic process works by a 
visioning of ideals congruent with evolutionary purpose. What that 
-p^]^pose is we discern with increasing clearness, as we learn to see 
and read the drama of life-in-evolution. We watch the Proteus of 
life moving onwards and upwards in its hazardous climbing through 
rseons of time. Turning often to right and to left, slipping sometimes 
downwards and backwards, yet ever and anon it pushes on, through 
widening rhythms of interplay 'with environment, towards a climax 
in the human realm. There the life-process, becoming more and 
more a process of mind and society, issues in a master achievement 
at the summit of its secular ascent. Despite failures and misfits by 
the way, the human species flowers and fruits perennially in personali¬ 
ties of exquisite finish, and charged with the promise of a communal 
perfection. From generation to generation the apostolic succession 
of saintly and heroic types continues in unbroken line. Their 
unremitting intention is the building of communities harmonious 
amidst paradises of order and beauty. However remote as yet the 
communal attainment, we cannot but perceive, in historic perspective, 
that the element of rational purpose gains at the expei^ of mere 
trial and error. 

Through an ever-accumulating inheritance of past achievement, man 
thus continues, and strives to complete, nature’s intention and effort 
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to register the gains of experience in organic heredity. The play-way 
of childhood, and the day-dream of youth, advance as far up the 
inclined plane of evolutionary purpose as nature unaided can go. 
Data for mapping the further ascent are given in the social heritage 
bequeathed to us in the surviving dreams and deeds of men and 
women, saintly, heroic, wise, poetic. Read the signs aright, and 
you see meaning in the procession of civilizations that have marched 
across the stage of our planet. You see them as increasingly ordered 
and conscious endeavours towards an ideal adjustment between life 
and circumstance. As naturalists view it, an ideal adaptation consists 

working relation between organism and environment which 
evokes and develops the full tale of latencies given in that species. 
Collectively, then, the succession of civilizations generated by our 
species chronicles the drama of Man in creative mood, and registers 
its amazing amplitude of ebb and flow. 

Now, adequately to indicate, and express, the hopes and despairs, 
endeavours, triumphs, failures, the dramas tragic, wistful, joyous, 
pathetic, of Man in creative mood, we cannot do without the word, 
and the concept. Spirit. As the life-impulse is lundled by emotion, 
idea, imagery of the might-be, and grows impassioned by successive 
feats of realisation, spirit comes into being, develops, and does its 
work of creative enterprise. It is the nature of spirit to use mind and 
body as respectively architect and builder of an edifice fitted for 
indwelling of personality. But if your spirit forces my mind and body 
to labour for enrichment of your personality, the consequences are 
likely to be subversive for you, for me, and for our community. For 
so is violated that integrity of the ideals and the realities of life, which 
is the basis of holiness, or creative harmony. Fellowship in the 
communion of ideals is the birthright of spirit. Life and circumstance 
are to spirit as tools of exploitation. But without freedom of purpose 
for all concerned, toilers and directors alike, we build only mock 
paradises. Yours is constructed in bricks and mortar ; mine exists 
in cloudland. In either case we infect our community with illusory 
notions of a shortcut to fulfilment. To sever the ideal from the real 
is to shatter the concord of body, mind and spirit. If nature’s rhythm 
be broken by ill-tuning of the human organ, then the music of life- 
in-evolution stops, or changes to syren songs of life-in-degeneration. 

What the spirit creative desires, and demands before all things,^ is 
imagery of fulfilment, and the emotion of sanctity, or harmony with 
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evolutionary purpose, stirred by meditating that imagery, by fashioning 

vision, by projecting that-vision on the dial of circumstance, 
and by continuing to practise these joint exercises of mind and body 
riU a joyous rhythm of mastery is achieved. Then, when succoured 
by this talent of living, we succeed in remaking some portion of the 
world-without into likeness of the perfected world-within, the heart 
is uplifted. We attain the serenity of life-fulfilled. We enjoy harmony 
of soul because we are skilled in exercise of spiritual power. The life 
impulse is at once calmed and invigorated by the emotion of purpose 

realized. 

To sustain the emotion of life abundant, we must needs labour at 
works of prolonged continuity and integral intention. Our personal 
must contribute to the larger social purpose , otherwise a sense 
uf frustration, in the end, overtakes us. Tfhere would seem to be 
one supreme mastery fitted to engage diverse activities, and co-ordinate 
personal aspirations, through the flowing generations. It is the 
visioning, designing, building, maintenance, of cities that organize 
the means of life and enshrine its ideals. But progress in conceiving 
a civic design, well fitted to secure a regional economy of material 
resources, hitherto been slow and fitful. The makers and shapers 
of vision too often fail in their office of co-ordinating the domain of 
ideals with the realm of realities. In the measure of their failure, our 
world-within is at discord with our world-without: personality is 
divided against itself, and community enfeebled. An indictment of 
spiritual inadecjuacy stands not only against pnests and teachers. 
Poets, artists, romancists, all share in the responsibility. And, most 
of all, are men of science accountable for the factor of truth in the 
idealizing process, since their vision of man and nature, claiming to 
be both verifiable and communicable, is presumably compact of 

reality. 

The gravamen of the charge against our current institutes of religion, 
art, learning and science is this. They are spiritual powers but they 
lack spiritual power. Severally and collectively they fail to evoke in* 
the People, and their temporal Chiefs, governmental and industrial, 
the vision that saves from perishing. There is no failure at the natui^ 
source of spiritual power. The life-impulse sees to it that the fount 
of spirit flows perennially. In each generation, the reservoirs are 
filled afresh at the onset of adolescence. What lacks is an art of 
seership, which foresees opportunity, provides means, and furnishes 
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direction, for the spirit creative to do its own proper work. Denied 
these resources, the spirit creative is driven into devious courses. 
It is driven to seek perverse compensations, and, in our disordered 
milieu and broken tradition, it too easily finds them. They include 
drink, lust, greed, gambling, speculation, and all the follies, vices, 
crimes that impart a momentary emotion of spiritual exploration and 
adventure. These are the more individual forms of spiritual mimicry. 
There are well-defined communal forms. The thwarted spirit finds 
collectively an outlet for repressed activity in wars, massacres, per¬ 
secutions, idolatries, and other devilries or imbecilities that assume 
a disguise of creative enterprise. 

The evils thus wrought are inflamed by an awakening of congruent 
impulses which turn back the mainstream of life into archaic habitua- 
tions (as of war and hunting) ; or divert it into prehuman channels of 
merely animal functioning. So are impeded the human tendencies 
to integrity of personality, while its fracture and fragmentation are 
all the time promoted. And schools of thought arise which blame 
defects of social inheritance upon human nature. To-day we see 
these inhuman schools, after half a century or more of eclipse in 
theology, seeking, in the name of science, to impose their bias of 
perversity on current interpretations of life, mind, morals and society. 

As one of the oldest of folk-tales, itself half myth, half conundrum, 
warns us, an inexorable penalty is exacted for failure to solve the riddle 
of life at the full. State it in terms not of mythology but of religion, 
and the penalty is spiritual death. For succour in solving the conun¬ 
drum, we have two grand sources. They are science and religion. 
Science offers knowledge or command over things. Religion offers 
richness and purity of inner life, or grace of spirit. Let us take the 
gifts of both science and religion, and in fullest measure. But the 
concurrence of science and religion in the seeking, and the finding, 
of life abundant cannot be assumed. Adjustments are needed ; and 
on both sides. To modulate between the knowledge of science and 
the grace of religion is the office of Literature, Art, Music, Poetry, 
Light these four candles of vision and you are furnished with illumina¬ 
tion for the Lantern of Spirit. Its rays, penetrating the archives of 
Science and the treasuries of Religion, will discover both plan and 
material for achieving a long-delayed triumph of life. Our modern 
age awaits a Vital Revolution. Its aim is a threefold substitution. 
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For sheer Power, stark in unbridled temporality, and its twin andllaries. 
Mechanism and Money, the Vital Revolution would substitute, in the 
pivotal positions of our social structure, a more creative triad. They 
are Life, Mind, and Personality. 

The consequent process of change, like that of leaf to flower, of 
caterpillar to butterfly, is at once a growth and a metamorphosis. Ite 
human form, operated in a tradition more ancient than science, is 
dbtinguished by a venerable nomenclature. Viewed socially it is 
called Redemption ; individually. Conversion. Given this order of 
transmutation, working as unhindered leaven throughout every regional 
community i given a correlative organization of those sciences, and 
orchestration of those arts which are the fine flower of our "IVestern 
civilization ; then would nature’s means of progress be reinforced 
by man’s most ingenious contrivances. Life’s ideals, shedding their 
mist of illusion, would seem what they are, our deepest reality. A 
Polity of moral purpose would then become practicable ; and also a 
real Economy of Mechanism and of Money. The polity and the 
economy, when they arrive, will be the progeny, and not the parents, 
of a life-vision clear and compulsive to convoy us through our troubles 
of Transition. 

The indispensable condition of advance is to mate the mysteries of 
religion with the masteries of science. And they must be domiciled 
in every region. Wedded they will be fertile in realizable visions of 
fulfilment, and the needed designs of attainment, and economies of 
resource, well calculated to make the visions come true. The end in 
view is a variety and multiplicity of cultures, each characteristic of 
regional life and tradition, yet harmoniously patterning their wealth 
of personality and community into wide-ranging civilizations. But 
no easy passage is conceivable from an age of power-politics and 
utilitarian economics towards that “ peace of God,” which, though 
it passeth understanding, may nevertheless be approached through 
ennobled personality and purified communal life. Mechanical 
doctrines, venal modes, reversionary practices, have too thoroughly 
coloured and saturated the passion of life which is spirit. 

Yet it is deeply in the nature of things that some day a generation 
should arise, which will conceive, and begin to execute, a well-planned 
work of redemption. Then the spirit creative, awakening to a vision 
of fulfilment at once personal, regional and communal, will deliberately 
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address itself to the joyous business of life at the full, in the here and 
now. And the gist of this business is learning how to harness the 
passion of personality to the purpose of life-in-evolution. View it 
concretely and the aim is a unison of town and country in fertile 
interplay through the intermediacy of affirmative personalities. Human 
progress, we conclude, is in evocation of rustic aspirations and personal 
ideals capable of fulfilment through the richer harmonies of city life. 
Such would appear to be the message of sociology. And if so, the 
youngest of the sciences is in accord with the most venerable of litera¬ 
tures i for the Bible, beginning in Genesis with a picture of domestic 
felicity in a garden of nature, closes in Revelation with a vision of the 
human city renewed after a heavenly pattern. Take Workshop (or 
productive school of technical apprenticeship and mastery), and 
Cloister (or militant college of spiritual novitiate and initiation), for 
middle stations on the sacred way, and the path of fulfilment is made 
clear. It links those middle stations with the Eden of Home and 
Garden at one terminus of the life-cycle, and, at the other, with the 
Heaven of a City perfected. But if we substitute for the glowing vision 
of Homes, Workshops, Cloister, City, realized as a unity in our own 
region, their pale abstractions, Housing, Production, Education, 
Politics, we are in peril of a subtle temptation. Habitual recourse to 
the anodyne of abstractions means, in the long run, arrest of the naind 
on a dead level of mechanistic thought, and is, therefore, a form of 
idolatry. For such betrayal of life’s ideals, we pay the due price. 
At its mildest the retribution condemns us to loss of vital integrity : 
but let the burden of unexpurgated sins accumulate through unre¬ 
pentant generations, and the rod of chastisement gathers avenging 
momentum. Until its transgressions and corruptions are^ confessed, 
repented, absolved, and restitution made to the ideals of life, the soul 
of that community is scourged by torments of hell. Such, on a 
commonsense view, is a fair reading of the moral crisis that repeats 
itself with tragic persistence in every order of civilization thus far 
known to us. Towards resolving so desperate a situation of chronic 
recurrence, sacred tradition offers its supreme sacrament, as a rite 
of remission and renewal. If, in current practice, our modern com¬ 
plexity of affairs and entanglement of interests frustrate the purifactory 
and rejuvenating process of religion, or refuse it opportunity to func¬ 
tion, a definite obligation falls upon science. It is patiently to 
investigate the implied problems of knowledge, and, in laboratory-like 
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fashion, to embark upon the correlative course of experimentation, 
technical, cloistral and civic. 

In preparation for this high office, science inust purge itself ^of that 
mechanistic taint which pollutes its sources of vital ^thought, uihihits 
spiritual insight, and lowers its efficiency for social service. The 
needed re-orientation implies at once a new philosophy of science and 
a new ethic. This great issue we have explored, but far from fully. 
For amplification of the final section of this concluding summary, 
ideas have been invoked, which somewhat overstep the limits set to 
the present volume. Certain values which custom prescribes as 
the exclusive property of religious discussion, have been brought more 
definitely into the reckoning. For instance, the redemptive office of 
sacrifice, though hitherto but touched upon, has, in the concluding 
abstract, been taken as central to the visioning of life-fulfilments. 
That abstract may thereby serve the better to link this volume vnth 
its sequel, The Visioning of Life, since there the regenerative role 
of sacrifice in contemporary social evolution is more fully studied. 
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C. The Conversion of the Man of Science. 

Some have long been seeking a fulcrum of Life, of Mind and of 
Society, for the lever of science, beyond its present customary ones 
of Matter and Energy alone. But slowly and fitfully does this more 
vitalist science exert its influence on the body of scientific workers, 
on popular thought and on public affairs. In the hope of setting out 
what would seem to be the essentials of this oncoming tide of humanised 
science, and thereby doing something towards accelerating its reaction 
on Education, Industry and Politics, our serial studies in current social 
problems were designed. They outline a doctrine at once evolutionary, 
vitalist, and, in a deep and real sense, it may be hoped, spiritual. 
This doctrine is a Naturalism which sees and interprets Man as so 
rich in nature’s finer latencies, with their flowers of grace and fruits 
of freedom, as to justify, even demand, the word spiritual for the 
purposive part in life’s human drama. Throughout this volume has 
been sounded a dominant chord of two notes. Whether these notes 
be called Science and Sanctity, or Knowledge and WorsWp, or Power 
and Grace, or Certitude and Faith, or Synthesis and Vision, or Facts 
and Values, their harmony makes a unity characteristic of spirit. Regard 
that unity from the individual standpoint and it is Personality ; from 
the collective or social standpoint and it is Community. The fulness 
of life is in a growing integration of Self with Family in the Home, 
then of Personality and Community developing together through a 
widening range of interest and expression from Neighbourhood, City 
and Region, outwards to Nation, Civilisation and beyond. By starting 
early on this path, and advancing steadfastly throughout the life- 
cycle, may each one hope increasingly to experience the deepening 
harmony of spirit that goes with a dedicated life. 

This is the way of historic achievement ; for the pioneers of civilisation 
and the founders of religions have trodden this path. It is the way 
of vital evocation; because nature’s conditions of fulfilment are 
present, and all the time. At each stap of the journey, life’s oppor¬ 
tunities of unfolding expand through widening range, through deepen¬ 
ing intensity. And we see this process in terms of science, those of 
interplay between organism and environment, between people and 
place. Assuredly is it the way to spiritual attainment, and for a 
reason long known to religion, and now beginning to be felt, even m 
some measure understood, by science. It is this. Progressively to 
identify one’s daily work of livelihood, of family and personal career. 
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with an enlarging communal service, is to discover the central process 
of life’s fulfilment* Therein the practical and speculative elements 
are harmoniously blended, while each retains its individuality in the 
making of the pattern. On the one side, there is the day-dreaming 
impulse of youth, which, continued into later years, may flame and 
rise to habitual exercise of ennobling vision, as in saintly and chivalrous 
lives ; or it may smoulder and sink to habitual practice of vice ; or 
it may oscillate in the “ moonings ” of mediocrity. On the other side, 
there is the practical means of attaining towards the higher of these 
three ends, avoidance of the lower, redemption from the lowest. The 
revealing discovery is that the operative instrument of attainment is 
also the instrument of redemption. It is the vision of integral 
achievement that comes as fruit of searching endeavours in renuncia¬ 
tion* In pursuit of life’s integrative purpose, there is liberated an 
incalculable power to gladden and lift up the heart* Quite literally, 
it makes sacred ,* and that office it performs by enhancements which 
through sacrifice unloose the springs of rapture* The white passion 
of life-creative subordinates, or sacrifices, lower impulse and desire 
to higher. And, in the effort to discriminate between higher and 
lower, succour comes through a visioning of graces and perfections. 
Thus is lighted an inner beacon, which throws into shadow every 
impulse of immediate gratification. The ideal of life seeking its own 
evolutionary purpose shines out from a dark penumbra of temptation. 
Disciplined by labour and communal service, refined by traditional 
cultures of mind and spirit, the day-dreaming habit implanted by 
nature is transformed into man’s ladder of perfection. 

The practical result of up-looking sacrifice, eagerly, sagely, 
habitually made, is a dedication of life, and a consecration of its 
energies and properties, towards realising the picture of graces and 
perfections given in vision. The essence of worship is in this 
revealing power of sacrifice, and consequent joy in dedication of 
life to achievement of what is supremely worth while. No matter 
how debased the day-dream may have become, there would seem 
to persist a saving latency of spirit to transmute its defects and 
disabilities to cleansing vision. By unveiling the mysteries of a 
vision, verifiable and integral, sacrifice serves at once the purpose of 
redemption and of attainment. Renunciations are found to return a 
hundredfold in the intuitions and appreciations of the Jnner being> 
with their deepening emotion of life abundant. 
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A STRANGE similarity, approaching even to identity, begins to ernerge 
between religious values of life-abundant and scientific criteria of 
life-in-evolution. That which sacred tradition has long seen, secular 
lore is learning to see. The impulse to climb, warmed to feats of 
purposive sacrifice by the glow of vision is the means means given in 
nature’s life, and thereafter elaborated by human insight and tradition 
—towards charging persons, communities, cities, with that fullest 
life which was of old called holiness. And that this harvest of holiness 
may be again as of old gathered in the bright serenity, the militant 
peace, the noble deeds of a dedicated life, is, for the sociologist, no 
simple verification of antique tradition, but the ideal of evolution 
towards which life, in spite of all present clouds and storms, in¬ 
creasingly tends. 

Jo YOUSNESS of vision, operating in mutual fertility with affirmative 
sacrifice, opens the casements of spiritual adventure. And life attains 
its goal, in measure that the liberated energies submit to the guidance 
of a practising wisdom, itself informed by an adequate fund of verified 
and orderly knowledge. Deep therefore in the purpose of nature, 
deep in the laws of life, no less than in human intention, is the marriage 
of science and sanctity. United for brief moments time and again 
in the past, they have nevertheless drifted asunder : and ever on the 
same grounds of estrangement : science giving way to pride in intellect 
and power, sanctity yielding to idolatries of ceremony, majestic or 
grotesque, ostentatious or pathetic. But these very temptations beset 
their respective groups and individuals afresh in each generation. 
a thousand subtle ways they operate to repress or pervert the passion 
of spirit. How to evoke the countering latencies of life, how to 
develop, educate, marshal their activities in redemptive service inspired 
by vision of spirit triumphant—is not that our present version of the 
many forms assumed by the perennial riddle of the sphinx ? Each 
individual and each generation must in the nature of things, and 
through the limitations of life, solve the riddle anew, on pain of 
spiritual extinction. Yet the aid given by each line of age-long 
accumulating experience, the religious and the scientific, may be 
increasingly invoked for attaching them anew in an impassioned 
union. And why not this time more durable, if mutually fertilizing, 

associatedly growing ? 

A SERVICE of knowledge ancillary to the higher types of religion issues- 
in growing volume from anthropology, psychology and sociology. 
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Slowly but surely the waters from these newer wells mingle with those 
from older sources in a common irrigation of life’s channels. Promise 
of a new purity in religion is matched by prospect of a new fertility 
in science. Already men begin to use the word science less exclusively 
for the nineteenth century system of knowledge, bearing primarily 
on the external world, and accordingly upon the life of animate nature, 
and thence upon the outward development of man. With a confidence, 
still timid but augmenting with growing mastery, we are all learning 
to apply the methods of science to current observation and contem¬ 
porary research into the inner processes of personality, and even to 
the sources, outcome and mode of working, of group enthusiasms and 
communal aspirations. And from this scientific incursion into the 
whole field of spiritual and social activity, new lights are breaking upon 
the varieg^ed scenes of the evolutionary drama. But it has to be 
remarked ’ with emphasis, and not without warning to a multitude of 
dabblers and dilletanti in things that are spiritual in little else but 
name, that the body of science, in thus undergoing a shift in its centre 
of gravity, yields nothing of its intellectual armoury ; on the contrary, 
this change but increases the range, depth and precision of its logic, 
since now also a logic of life. 

This incipient philosophy of science is also, and of necessity, a doctrine 
of Relativity. But its central thought, in a sense, reverses the 
characteristic outlook of the relativity theory at present being 
popularised by physicists, astronomers and mathematicians. For 
instead of the material world, it is the realm of life to which all else 
is here related : and not by any arbitrariness of axiom or postulate, 
but as in the nature of things. Reflect that all our knowledge of the 
physical world comes to us through sense organs originated and 
developed by the impulses of life seeking an adaptation of organism 
to environment and conversely. Thus it is an undeniable fact that 
we know the material world only and solely as the environment of 
life. The reaction of this cardinal fact upon science can be sharply 
defined, if we remember that science has, for one of its major aims, 
the making of conceptual models to fit factual relations. The concept 
of life must be given the central place in the whole wide and varied 
field of science. In and through this concept of life must be har¬ 
monised all the sciences and of every order, if the unity of science 
is to be upheld. A literally vital revolution is needed to replace 
Matter and Energy by Life in the focus of the scientific orbit. Only 
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thus can arise a oneness of science contributory to vision that is 
verifiable and integral. This profound truth, though obscured in 
modern times, has long been known and acted upon, as is recognise 
at once, if for the Latin word science is substituted the Enghs ^wor 
Cwledge. From primitive magic and animism, through the 
theologies and literatures of antiquity to their modern continua ions, 
knowledge has surely been gathered, stored, arranged and interpreted, 
primarily in reference to its bearings on the needs, the powers, t e 
processes, the origins, the purposes, the agonies, the ecstacies of Life- 

A departure from this vitalist tradition was taken y p ^ ^ 

its search for a system of knowledge, built up and unified by some 
“ principle,” ” entity,” or ” cause,” considered as operating objec¬ 
tively ” ; which meant in most cases, proceeding independently ot 
Life: There is peril in a first step on the slippery slope the 

Abstract to the Absolute. Clearly belong to this type of thought those 
modem philosophies of science, which like that of Spencer, compose 
their synthesis round the notion of mechanical causation , or 
that now crystallising round the concept of a space-time continuum, 
which is but a variant of the Spencerian type, unless indeed the space- 
time continuum of Einstein be taken as an environmental condition 

of the life-process, which it assuredly is. 

A VITALIST philosophy of science by returning to the central tradition 
of synthetic thought manifestly brings nearer an effective reumon o 
science and sanctity. To take for granted such a philosophy, ^d 
moreover in working order, is indeed a large assumption. But what¬ 
ever be the integral form of vitaUst science that ultimately gams general 
credence, there are certain elements that may be fairly t^en as imp le . 
One of them is the broad division of the specialised sciences into 
three main groupings : (a) those directly concerned with human hfe 
and society in all their characteristic aspects, outer and inner, past, 
present and future ; {b) those that deal with the phenomena of the 
material world alike in its quantitative and qualitative aspecte. T. e 
former may be designated the higher sciences and the latter the lower. 
Intermediate between that humanist and this physical group, an 
serving to link the two, would come (c) the sciences of plant and 

animal life. 

The phrasing lower and higher in reference to science, has run through¬ 
out these pages as a sort of refrain. And the suggestion f the time 
is this : that current industry and business, even politics and education. 
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have come to be fatally dominated by the mode of thought which 
characterises the lower sciences. The consequent bias of a hard and 
forbidding materialism is all the more perilous because so largely 
unconscious. By way of securing the emphasis of a concluding 
repetition, let us state again our main thesis, but now in terms of this 
contrast and struggle of lower and higher sciences. It is this : that 
the coming of a sounder economy, a finer politics, a truer way of 
popular thought, a deeper sympathy amongst all classes, is dependent 
on the higher sciences maUng good their natural filiation with the 
older humanities. There can be no other way to the fullest vision 
of life obtainable in our age of extending science, deepening scholarship 
and renevdng religion. 

H. 

> 

Industry aiid Business, Politics, Economics, Finance, if they would 
contribute in the degree that they ought to the fullness of life, must 
all transform themselves, and in thorough-going fashion, by un¬ 
equivocal submission to the impulses and motives that make for a 
Vital Revolution. It is for Science to take the lead, and set the pace, 
in this impending move for redemption and illumination in the circle 
of the material interests and intellectual pursuits. But the appeal to 
science is not primarily on moral grounds ; nor even on the score of 
truth reaching outwards to reality, and upwards to ideality. For 
Conversion of the man of science, as for the Ennoblement of 
his other self, the common man of the people, there are two 
essentials. They are free play for the rhythms of life, and full scope 
for its creative spirit. 

Nature bestows upon the life-impulse freedom of play, in measure 
that our place and work and folk are in tune with each other, and with 
their own superior triad of personality, vocation, achievement. The 
Social Heritage affords full scope for the creative spirit within us, 
in measure that our visioning of attainment reconciles and integrates 
the ideals of Christian and Classic tradition. We are bidden by the 
pealing voice of the past, exhorted by the plaintive cry of posterity, 
and directed by present urgencies, to an unceasing crusade. Its aim 
is the reconciling and integrating of polity and personality, of synergy 
and vocation, of art and achievement, one and all viewed in the 
Christian way and the Classic way. For harmonizing the rhythms 
of Nature and the reverberations of our Social Heritage, we have the 
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four mutation-stops of the Great Organ of Humanity, They are 
Home, Workshop, Cloister, City, These are the pipes from which, 
if a communal music be well composed, we may call forth, each of 
us, the harmonies of a life fragrant with divine essence. 


[the end.] 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Joint Editors : Victor Branford and Alexander Farquharson. 


The Sociological Review is a Quarterly, appearing in January, April* 
July and October. It is the only English periodical given entirely to the 
scientific study of society. 

The aims of the Review are scientific, educational and practical. It seeks 
to promote investigation, and to advance education in the social sciences 
in their vanjous aspects and applications. It aims at affording a common 
ground on ywhich workers from all fields and schools concerned with social 
phenomena may meet—economist and historian, psychologist and moralist, 
anthropologist and archaeologist, geographer and naturalist; as also 
physician and alienist, criminologist and jurist, hygienist and educationist* 
philanthropist and social reformer, politician and cleric. 

Outside the membership of the Sociological Society the Review circulates 
among Universities, Libraries, and Learned Societies at home and abroad* 
In view of its history and position it may fairly be said that no General, 
Sociological, or Educational Library is complete without it. It should 
also be in the hands of everyone who desires to keep in touch with the main 
stream of thought on all social matters. 

The Review may be subscribed for direct, or it may be ordered through 
any bookseller or newsagent. Bound volumes since the commencement 
in 1908 are available, and most of the single issues can still be obtained. 

Three volumes of SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS issued by the Sociological 
Society in the years 1904-5-6, antecedent to the Sociological Review, 
have a place of their own in the history of recent thought. They contain 
papers (such as those by Prof. Patrick Geddes on Civics, and by Francis 
Galton on Eugenics) which made a lasting impression in this country and 
throughout the world. They are indispensable to the sociological depart¬ 
ment of any library, and are also required as an introduction to the Socio¬ 
logical Review, with which they make up a uniform series. Vol. I. is 
now becoming scarce. 

Subscription to the Sociological Review is is. per aimum post 
free ; single numbers 5s. 

All communications should be addressed to the Manager, Sociological 
Publications, Leplay House, 65, Belgrave Road, London, S.W. i. 



SOME OPINIONS ON THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


The late LORD BRYCE said, in one of his Presidential Addresses to the 
Sociological Society :— 

“ The function and office of the Sociological Society [and its 
quarterly Review] is to bring exact and dispassionate study 
into those lines of enquiry which treat of the habits and civiliza¬ 
tion of men.” 

Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, Regius Professor of Natural History, 
Aberdeen University, says :— 

“ Sailing in political seas requires a knowledge of the science 
of national and international navigation. When ?s the study 
of this young science going to begin among the captains of 
those vessels we call States ? We pay a heavy penalty for 
trying to ignore sociology. To those who would enter upon 
its study I commend the Sociological Review as a living 
and illuminating introduction. 

Professor L. T. HOBHOUSE, Martin White Professor of Sociology in 
the University of London, says :— 

“ The Sociological Review welcomes contributions alike from 
the philosopher and the specialist, from the comparative sciences 
which search the whole human record for their data, and from 
the detailed study of contemporary tendencies. It shows that, 
in the study of social evolution, the organisation of a mediaeval 
city, or the genesis of an Oriental religion have their place along¬ 
side of the analysis of contemporary institutions. It shows at 
the same time that the problems of the day are just as much 
objects of science as any period of past history or any phase of 
primitive life. To the sociologist " nothing that is human is 

foreign.’ ” 

Professor Sir FREDERICK W. MOTT, says 

“ The series of articles which have appeared in the Sociological 
Review include many of great interest and importance, embody¬ 
ing as they do the various thoughts and opinions of many leading 
authorities in all branches of Social Science. An interesting 
and valuable feature of the Review is found in communications 
bearing upon social questions of importance. 

« The reviews of new books although as a rule brief, are ably 
and expeditiously done.” 
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